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INTRODUCTION 

RELEVANCE  TO  SERVICEWOMEN  /  MILITARY 

The  systematic  study  of  women's  health  issues  in  the  military  is  timely  for  women  in  all 
branches  of  service.  Numbering  approximately  10%  of  active  duty  service  members,  women  are 
increasingly  assuming  critical  positions  of  responsibility  which  fully  expose  them  to  the  hazards  of 
combat.  Following  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  resulting  global  instability  has  required  the 
military  to  prepare  its  forces,  including  women,  to  engage  in  planning  for  a  number  of  mission 
contingencies.  These  potential  missions  include  peacekeeping  (ex:  Sinai  MFO  treaty), 
peacemaking  (Somalia),  humanitarian  aid  (post-ODS  civilian  refugee  care),  disaster  response  to 
natural  and  manmade  disasters  (Hurricane  Andrew  &  Los  Angeles  riots),  and,  of  course,  combat, 
in  the  air,  on  land  and  at  sea. 

At  present,  military  women  are  exposed  to  both  direct  combat  experience  as  well  as 
indirect  combat  exposure  secondary  to  support  roles.  Military  leaders  have  long  recognized  that 
mission  readiness  requires  both  the  absence  of  disease  and  the  presence  of  mental,  physical,  and 
spiritual  health.  However,  little  is  presently  knovm  about  how  the  health  of  military  women  may 
be  uniquely  affected  by  extreme  environments.  Such  knowledge  is  essential  to  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  military  women  to  sustain  fitness  for  all  mission  contingencies. 

Servicewomen  are  naturally  concerned  with  maintaining  their  health  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  readiness  to  assume  any  mission  they  are  trained  to  perform.  Research  aimed  at 
identifying  and  understanding  overall  and  gender-specific  stressors  involved  with  combat  stress, 
trauma,  and  extreme  environments  will  enhance  the  ability  of  individual  servicewomen  to  care  for 
themselves  within  an  institution  that  is  informed  of  and  concerned  with  their  needs.  Educational 
and  preventive  measures  resulting  in  servicewomen  assuming  informed  responsibility  for  their 
health  needs  within  the  context  of  a  supportive  group  system  parallels  the  process  of  fostering 
individual  initiative  and  group  cohesion  that  is  essential  to  mission  performance  on  aircraft,  ships, 
and  battlefields. 

Present  research  on  stress  and  gender  indicate  that  women  are  more  likely  than  men  to 
be  depressed,  describe  phobias,  and  panic  attacks  (Baum  &  Grunberg,  1991).  It  has  often  been 
assumed  that  women  experience  less  stress  at  work  than  men  although  data  are  scant  on  this  issue. 
Women  are  more  likely  to  visit  physicians  and  seek  health  care  so  that  many  of  the  differences  in 
base  rates  of  illness  may  be  a  result  of  this  factor.  Gender  may  mediate  the  effects  of  stress  on 
health  in  several  ways.  Firstly  directly  through  biological  differences.  Secondly  through  affecting 
perception,  interpretation  and  attribution.  Some  data  indicate  that  women  are  more  willing  to 
report  distress  than  men  although  illness  and  physiologic  responses  may  be  parallel  to  males. 
Thirdly,  women  generally  report  greater  social  supports  than  men.  Social  supports  (e.g.  unit 
cohesion)  are  well  known  to  affect  health,  either  directly  or  through  coping.  Smoking  and  alcohol 
use  are  examples  of  coping  strategies  that  have  traditionally  been  used  more  frequently  by  men. 

As  increasing  numbers  of  women  adopt  similar  maladaptive  coping  strategies,  the  effects  of  stress 
on  health  may  also  change  in  women. 

Exposure  to  traumatic  events  and  the  grotesque  can  serve  as  an  analog  to  aid  in 
understanding  the  potential  effects  of  combat  stress  on  women.  These  data  indicate  greater  risk  for 
posttraumatic  stress  in  single  parents  with  children  and  higher  rates  of  somatization  among  women 
in  general.  The  higher  base  rates  of  psychiatric  illness  in  women,  their  greater  social  supports 
(although  the  relationship  to  unit  cohesion  in  women  is  less  clear),  higher  distress  after  exposure  to 
death  and  the  grotesque  may  be  expected  to  alter  responses  to  trauma  compared  to  that  in  mp.  In 
addition,  differences  in  fatigue,  chronic  stress  tolerance,  effects  of  sleep  deprivation  and  variation 
of  stress  effects  across  the  menstrual  cycle  can  increase  or  decrease  stress  tolerance  and  health 
effects. 
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Overall,  empirical  studies  in  this  area  are  grossly  lacking.  The  systematization 
of  the  available  information,  further  hypothesis  generating  empirical  study,  and  consideration  of 
operational  implications  are  needed. 

This  multi-study  programmatic  project  was  directed  to  understanding  the  effects 
of  the  stress  of  combat,  trauma  and  extreme  environments  on  women's  health  and  performance.  It 
identified  critical  health  and  performance  issues  related  to  women  in  the  extreme  environments  of 
combat,  peace-keeping,  peace-making,  humanitarian  operations,  and  deployment.  The  project 
proceeded  in  three  stages  and  addressed  tri-service  overlapping  areas  of  the  effects  of  these 
stressors  in  operational  environments. 

Stage  I;  The  development  of  a  computer  accessible  database. 

Stage  II:  The  analysis  of  already  existing  datasets. 

Stage  III:  A  consensus  meeting  of  experts  and  a  series  of  seminars  and  written  reviews  of 

selected  topics  in  order  to  address  the  data  accumulated  and  formulate 
recommendations. 


BODY 


The  project  consists  of  three  stages.  Products  will  be  delivered  no  later  than  April  1996. 

Stage  I:  Computerized  Database  on  Women's  Health  and  the  Stress  of  Combat,  Trauma  and 
Extreme  Environments.  A  computerized  database  on  the  effects  of  extreme  environments, 
combat,  stress  and  trauma  on  women's  physical  and  mental  health  has  been  developed.  This 
database  broadly  examines  the  biopsychosocial  stressors  and  responses  in  women  through 
collecting  all  English  language  non-classified  epidemiological  and  stress  research  in  these  areas 
and  by  examining  analogous  areas  in  which  relevant  conclusions  can  be  drawn  (studies  of  disaster 
events,  confined  environments,  Antarctica,  space,  etc.).  In  addition,  this  database  includes 
references  and  abstracts  of  articles  on  stress  and  women's  health,  traumatic  stress,  occupational 
risk  factors,  deployment,  disaster  medicine,  humanitarian  aid,  ethical  considerations,  and  sexual 
harassment.  This  database  will  be  delivered  on  disk,  and  has  been  designed  to  be  accessible  by 
personal  computer  using  software  that  is  readily  available  (PROCITE)  and  the  standard  of  the 
field.  At  this  jimcture,  approximately  3300  articles  have  been  collected  and  have  been  through  a 
preliminary  input  stage.  The  database  is  currently  undergoing  a  quality  assurance  process  before 
the  final  product  is  delivered. 


Stage  II:  Empirically  examine  trauma  and  women's  health  in  existing  datasets  collected  by  our 
research  group.  We  are  analyzing  several  of  our  existing  datasets  of  milit^  women  exposed  to 
traumatic  events,  e.g..  Operation  Desert  Storm,  Hurricane  Andrew,  three  airplane  disasters,  and 
epidemiologic  data  of  women  in  the  military.  We  are  examining  our  existing  data  from  the 
spouses  of  active  duty  men  involved  in  these  traumas.  Our  data  sets  include  extensive  assessments 
of  physical  and  mental  health,  posttraumatic  distress  and  psychosocial  functiomng.  Analyses 
describe  each  group  of  women  and  compare  them  with  a  matched  (age,  education,  rank  and  marital 
status)  group  of  men  with  similar  exposure.  Since  the  individual  data  sets  of  women  are  small, 
analyses  are  first  describing  the  results  by  group  and,  where  possible,  combining  groups  across 
trauma  exposures  for  certain  analyses.  Particular  attention  is  being  given  to  rates  of  possible 
PTSD,  levels  of  somatization,  depression,  hostility,  fatigue  and  health  care  utilization. 
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1 .  Women  deployed  on  the  USS  Comfort  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  (N  =  200,  35%  women). 
Data  during  deployment  and  follow-up  data  are  being  examined. 

2.  Homestead  Air  Force  Base  personnel  after  Hurricane  Andrew  (N  =  243, 10%  active  duty 
women;  spouses  of  active  duty  men,  N=145)  and  matched  control  groups  from  MacDill  and 
Shaw  AFB  (N=150, 10%  active  duty  women;  and  spouses  of  active  duty  men,  N  =  90). 

3.  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  United  Airlines  plane  crash.  We  are  examining  our  data  on  the  disaster 
workers  (1 85th  Air  National  Guard  Fighter  Group)  and  their  spouses.  We  have  data  from  a 
matched  control  group  at  the  Air  National  Guard  Unit  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  The 
groups  were  matched  by  mission  and  sociodemographics  of  the  communities.  The  total  sample 
size  was  :  N  =  308  (Sioux  City)  and  421  (Sioux  Falls).  Approximately  10-15%o  of  each  of 
these  groups  are  women.  In  addition,  a  sample  of  women  indirectly  exposed  to  the  trauma  of 
the  crash  (spouses  of  the  ANG  groups)  is  available  (N=  196  for  Sioux  City;  N=  255  for  Sioux 
Falls).  Thus  we  will  be  able  to  examine  both  high  direct  exposure  to  the  air  crash  and  indirect 
trauma  exposure  in  the  spouses  using  matched  control  groups. 

4.  The  1988  Italian  Air  Show  crash  at  Ramstein  AFB.  We  have  data  from  people  involved  at  the 
Ramstein  Medical  Clinic  (N  =  126).  We  also  have  data  from  personnel  at  nearby  Landstuhl 
Medical  Center  who  treated  victims  of  the  disaster  (N  =  234).  Approximately  35%  of  each  of 
these  groups  are  active  duty  service  women. 

5.  We  have  data  from  the  128th  Air  National  Guard  Unit  at  Milwaukee  following  the  Milwaukee 
National  Guard  plane  explosion  in  1993  and  a  matched  ANG  unit  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  This 
dataset  is  being  collected  at  present. 

6.  We  are  examining  a  large  dataset  of  active  duty  army  troops  from  Fort  Ord  and  Fort  Carson 
(N  =  2367  with  435  women)  addressing  garrison  stressors  and  mental  and  physical  health.  We 
used  standardized  measures  used  in  many  epidemiologic  studies,  e.g.,  the  General  Health 
Questionnaire  (GHQ),  Physical  Health  Practices  (PHP),  the  Combat  Stress  Scale,  as  well  as 
measures  of  unit  cohesion  and  confidence,  social  supports  and  family  life. 


Stage  III.  A  conference  was  held  on  June  16-18  1995  at  Aerlie  House,  Virginia  which  convened 
distinguished  military,  academic,  and  civilian  experts  to  review  identified  areas  of  stress  effects  on 
women's  health  from  the  database  and  empirical  data  analyses.  National  and  international  military 
experts  participated  (see  Appendix  A  for  list  of  attendees).  The  program  schedule  (Appendix  B) 
and  a  volume  of  readings  (Appendix  C)  which  was  sent  to  participants  prior  to  the  conference  are 
included  for  your  information.  The  conference  was  transcribed  and  is  being  edited  into  a  volume 
which  will  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  1996.  The  volume  will  include  recommendations 
addressing  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  extreme  stress  on  women's  health  and  performance  and 
resulting  operational  needs  of  command;  training;  medical  care;  and  programmatic  objectives  for 
further  research. 

In  addition  to  the  conference,  a  series  of  seminars  were  held  to  collect  more  information  on  stress 
and  women’s  health.  Transcriptions  of  these  seminars  are  also  being  edited  into  a  series  of  volumes 
which  will  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  1996.  A  list  of  the  consultants  and  titles  of 
presentations  is  included  for  your  information.  (Appendix  D). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Our  initial.analysis  has  underscored  the  importance  of  examining  the  responses  of  military  women 
exposed  to  trauma.  Our  initial  empirical  findings  of  active  duty  women  from  Homestead  AFB  who 
relocated  during  Hurricane  Andrew  suggest  that  these  women  had  high  levels  of  acute  posttraumatic 
stress.  Approximately  30%  of  the  active  duty  women  experienced  clinical  levels  of  acute  stress 
during  the  week  of  the  disaster.  High  levels  of  intrusive  symptoms  were  found  in  these  women  (IBS 
intrusion  mean=21 .677,  sd=^.611).  Interestingly,  compared  to  the  active  duty  women,  the 
Homestead  active  duty  men  showed  significantly  lower  intrusive  symptoms  (mean=l 7.239, 

5^=9.735;  t=-2.4283,  i^297.0,/7=.0158).  In  addition,  the  women  had  high  levels  of  avoidant 
symptoms  1  week  post-disaster  (mean=16.17,  sd=9.655).  Again,  active  duty  men  had  lower  levels  of 
avoidant  symptoms  (mean=13.251,  sd=%.61>2))  that  approached  significance  as  compared  to  the  women 
(7=-l  .7604,  dj^291,  p=.Q19A).  Initial  findings  of  depression  in  active  duty  women  at  Homestead  AFB 
1  week  post  Hurricane  Andrew  show  high  levels  of  depression  (SCL-90-R  mean=1.015,  .s'£/=.98015.) 
As  compared  to  the  active  duty  women,  depression  in  Homestead  men  was  significantly  lower 
(mean=.6973, 5(7=.816076;  ^=-2.0657,  #=304,  p=.0397).  The  Global  Symptom  Index  (GSI)for  the 
Homestead  women  was  mean=40.1765  {sd=31.91^).  Based  on  our  preliminary  ernpirical  data,  further 
examination  of  acute  posttraumatic  disorders  and  other  psychiatric  disorders  is  indicated. 

The  computerized  database  has  already  proven  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  us  as  we  review  the  literature 
on  women  and  trauma.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  extending  the  database  to  incorporate 
publications  arising  from  the  first  round  of  DWHRP  grants  and  other  literature  which  appears  in 
periodicals  and  books  during  the  upcoming  grant  cycle. 
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Gender,  Stress,  and  Health 

Andrew  Baum  and  Neil  E.  Grunberg 

L  niforwed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences 

Studying  men  and  women  and  differences  between  them  has  long  been  a  goal  for  researchers  in  health 
psychology.  Recent  advances  in  this  endeavor,  reflected  in  this  special  issue  on  the  topic,  have  led  to  important 
information  about  the  relationships  between  health  and  behavior.  Of  particular  interest  are  possible  differences 
in  psychophysiological  response,  stress,  and  immune  function.  Clearly,  more  inclusive  research  strategies  hold 
great  promise  for  future  scientific  discoveries. 
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This  issue  of  Health  Psychology  is  concerned  with  gender  and 
health.  It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  men  and 
women  are  at  differential  risk  for  a  variety  of  illnesses  and  that 
age-old  myths  about  why  women  lead  longer  lives  are  compli¬ 
cated  by  a  bewildering  array  of  social,  psychological,  and 
physiological  variables  and  processes.  One  can  trace  differ¬ 
ences  beiewen  men  and  women  along  any  of  a  number  of 
dimensions,  including  differences  in  stress  appraisal  and/or 
response,  eating,  drug  use,  smoking,  work,  social  networks, 
health  behavior,  and  so  on.  So  many  possibilities  could 
account  for  observed  differences  that  it  is  not  possible  to  deal 
with  all  of  them  here.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  instead  is  to 
compile  a  collection  of  representative  work  in  the  broad  area 
of  gender  and  health  that  no  only  presents  findings  on  relevant 
issues  but  also  reflects  a  variety  of  perspectives  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  studying  the  causes  and  consequences  of  gender- 
linked  processes.  We  believe  that  this  collection  illustrates  the 
wealth  of  information  that  can  be  gathered  on  many  topics  in 
health  psychology  if  gender  differences  are  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  and  analyzed. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  underlying  themes  in  this  literature 
and  some  of  the  complexities  involved  in  unraveling  the  links 
among  various  aspects  of  gender  and  health,  we  briefly  review 
several  issues  using  stress  as  a  framework  for  this  discussion. 
This  choice  was  not  dictated  by  the  relative  importance  of 
stress  in  shaping  health  so  much  as  by  convenience;  the 
breadth  of  stress  effects  and  the  ubiquitous  role  of  stress  in 
altering  healthy  states  make  it  a  useful  representative  of  the 
broader  biopsychosocial  milieu  in  which  we  live  and  die. 
Further,  it  has  been  linked  to  differences  in  health  and  illness 
among  many  different  groups  of  people  and,  in  particular, 
provides  a  rich  array  of  points  of  interaction  with  gender.  As 
w'e  note  later,  differences  in  stress  appraisal,  in  coping,  or  in 
one  of  many  different  forms  of  response  or  adaptation  could 
singly  or  together  predispose  men  and  women  to  different 
illnesses  and  health  problems. 

We  have  also  chosen  to  deal  in  some  detail  with  specific 
aspects  of  stress  and  how  they  may  vary  with  gender.  Bodily 
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responses  during  stress  appear  to  be  among  the  most  likely 
aspects  of  this  process  to  affect  health:  Cardiovascular  and 
endocrine  changes  may  contribute  to  heart  disease  or  vascular 
damage  in  several  ways;  hormonal  and  immune  system 
changes  can  contribute  to  development  and  progression  of 
cancer  and  HIV  disease;  and  other  physiological  consequences 
of  extended  stress  are  likely  to  affect  us  in  important  ways 
(e.g.,  Schneiderman,  1983;  Solomon  &  Temoshok,  1990).  To 
the  extent  that  these  aspects  of  stress  responding  vary  among 
men  and  women,  consideration  of  them  here  is  useful.  Be¬ 
cause  of  a  relative  lack  of  attention  to  immune  system 
function  and  gender,  we  have  elected  to  provide  a  brief  review 
of  this  nascent  literature.  After  considering  the  importance  of 
studying  gender  and  health  issues  and  clarifying  the  focus  of 
this  area,  we  discuss  the  nature  of  gender  differences  using 
stress  as  a  vehicle  for  this  discussion.  Then  we  consider 
psychophysiological  differences  between  women  and  men, 
again  in  the  context  of  stress,  and  consider  what  we  know 
about  gender  differences  in  immune  system  function.  Finally, 
these  discussions  are  used  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done  in  this 
area  of  research  and  how  its  applied  implications  translate  into 
needed  investigation. 

A  great  many  differences  in  health  associated  with  gender 
are  stress  related.  Mental  health,  for  example,  varies  consid¬ 
erably.  Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  be  depressed, 
though  differences  in  bipolar  disorders  appear  less  clear  than 
other  forms  of  depression  (Boyd  &  Weissman,  1981; 
Weissman  &  Klerman,  1977).  Recent  studies  also  indicate 
greater  prevalence  of  phobia,  panic  disorders,  and  obsessive- 
compulsive  disorders  among  women  than  men  (Cleary,  1987). 
Antisocial  personality  disorders,  substance  abuse,  and  suicide 
appear  to  occur  more  often  among  men  (Cleary,  1987;  Fidell, 
1982;  Maris,  1981). 

Physical  health  analyses  also  show-  that  men  and  women 
differ  in  the  types  of  illnesses  that  they  develop  and  in  causes 
of  death.  On  the  surface,  this  may  not  be  apparent,  because 
the  primary  illnesses  are  similar:  Both  men  and  women  exhibit 
highest  death  rates  from  cardiovascular  diseases,  cancers,  and 
cerebrovascular  diseases.  The  incidence  of  chronic  obstructive 
pulmonary  diseases  and  death  from  accidents  are  among  the 
top  five  causes  of  death  for  men,  whereas  pneumonia  and 
influenza  round  out  the  top  five  causes  of  death  for  women 
(Verbrugge,  1985).  Yet,  life  expectancy  for  women  is  about  7 
years  longer  than  that  for  men,  and  this  difference  is  derived 
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*rom  greater  female  survival  at  nearly  every  age;  differences 

^eath  rates  among  infants,  teens  and  young  adults,  and 
"iddle-agers  all  reflect  greater  female  survival  (Cleary.  1987; 
Verbrugge,  1985).  It  is  only  once  we  have  passed  60  years  that 
•he  “advantages”  afforded  women  dissipate. 

One  myth  — that  women  are  healthier  because  they  experi¬ 
ence  less  stress,  particularly  at  work -appears  not  to  be  true. 
Women  enjoy  greater  survival  at  nearly  every  age,  and  re¬ 
search  has  not  shown  corresponding  increases  in  women’s 
health  problems  as  more  and  more  women  have  entered  the 
workplace.  Some  studies  have  suggested  that  this  trend  could 
increase  the  disparity  between  men  and  women  (Waldron  & 
Herold,  1984).  The  possibility  that  differences  in  survival 
,ould  be  due  to  hormonal  differences,  particularly  sex  hor¬ 
mones,  has  also  been  considered,  but  this  hypothesis  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  to  explain  differential  mortality  rates 
either.  For  some  diseases,  such  as  heart  disease,  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  when  men  or  women  become  severely  ill  and  die 
rather  than  whether  they  do  so.  Despite  the  fact  that  primary 
causes  of  death  are  comparable,  the  rates  at  which  men  and 
women  become  ill  vary. 

Some  illnesses  show  the  opposite  trends,  exhibiting  greater 
prevalence  in  women,  and  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  related 
to  immunity.  Women  are  more  likely  to  develop  autoimmune 
diseases,  are  at  greater  relative  risk  from  pneumonia  and 
influenza  than  are  men,  and  experience  more  morbidity  from 
acute  illnesses  or  chronic  diseases  that  are  not  fatal  (Cleary, 
1987).  Women  are  also  more  likely  to  visit  physicians  or  seek 
health  care,  so  some  of  these  differences  may  be  artifacts  of 
increased  reporting  rather  than  illness.  Although  many  of 
these  differences  appear  to  be  narrowing  as  diet,  awareness  of 
risk  factors,  use  of  drugs,  changes  in  socialization  and  role 
expectations,  and  other  factors  have  changed,  there  still 
appear  to  be  substantial  differences  in  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  men  and  women. 


WHAT  ARE  GENDER  DIFFERENCES? 

The  articles  in  this  issue  are  not  restricted  to  women’s  health 
issues  or  men’s  health  issues  per  se.  Instead,  they  locus  on 
differences  between  men  and  women  at  several  levels  of 
analysis.  These  differences  may  be  biological  or  behavioral, 
and  in  most  cases  reflect  the  interaction  of  several  lex'els. 
Many  investigators  ascribe  gender  differences  to  socialization 
and  dismiss  the  extensive  differences  in  biological  founda¬ 
tions,  maturation  rates,  and  reproductive  roles  that  surely 
contribute  to  differences  in  how  sex  roles  are  defined.  Others 
narrow  their  focus  to  a  single  hormone  or  organ  system, 
ignoring  the  context  in  which  these  events  occur.  We  have 
taken  gender  differences  to  reflect  any  and  all  differences 
between  women  and  men,  seeking  ultimately  to  understand 
differences  in  health  outcomes.  Thus,  different  behaviors, 
responses  during  stress,  environmental  experiences,  and  bio¬ 
logical  proceses  are  seen  as  contributing  to  overall  variation  In 
the  health  and  well-being  of  women  and  men  (see  Kaplan, 
Anderson,  &.  Wingard.  this  issue). 

Consider,  for  example,  how  gender  might  mediate  the 
effects  of  stress  on  health.  First,  one  could  consider  the 


different  ways  in  which  stressors  might  be  appraised  and  how 
gender  might  influence  perceptions  and  interpretations.  Dif¬ 
ferential  socialization  patterns,  socially  derived  needs  or  roles, 
or  a  variety  of  other  factors  could  predict  differences  in 
appraisal  leading  men  and  women  to  diverge  in  what  they 
consider  stressful  or  how'  threatening  a  particular  stressor 
might  be.  One  of  the  earliest  findings  in  the  study  of  gender 
differences  in  stress  response  was  that  reported  distress  is  not 
always  parallel  to  physiological  response  and  that  women 
appeared  to  report  relatively  more  distress  (e.g.,  Collins  & 
Frankenhauser,  1978;  Frankenhauser,  Dunne,  &  Lundberg, 
1976).  Whether  this  phenomenon  reflects  a  meaningful  differ¬ 
ence  in  appraisal,  a  greater  willingness  among  women  to 
report  distress,  or  is  due  to  some  other  perceptual  factor,  it  is 
clear  that  women  and  men  view-  some  aspects  of  their  world  in 
different  ways  and  that  differences  in  how  they  interpret  what 
happens  to  them  could  be  important  in  determining  how  much 
stress  is  experienced  (see  Barnett,  Davidson,  &  Marshall,  this 
issue). 

At  another  level,  coping  with  stress  might  be  different. 
Research  does  not  suggest  that  this  is  the  case;  studies  using 
coping  inventories  report  few  if  any  differences  in  preferred 
coping  strategies  between  men  and  women  (e.g.,  Hamilton  & 
Fagot,  1988).  However,  it  makes  sense  that  some  differences 
exist.  Women  generally  report  more  social  support  and  greater 
use  of  support  networks  than  do  men,  suggesting  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  use  this  asset,  whereas  men,  who  are  more  likely 
to  derive  support  from  one  other  person  or  a  small  group  of 
friends,  are  less  likely  to  do  so  (see  Shumaker  &  Hill,  this 
issue).  Bereavement,  perhaps,  provides  the  best  example  of 
this  difference.  Women,  after  losing  a  spouse,  are  generally 
less  likely  to  become  ill  or  to  die  than  are  men,  possibly 
because  they  have  a  more  extensive  support  network  to  help 
them  grieve,  whereas  men  (who  may  have  invested  heavily  in 
the  support  provided  by  the  deceased  spouse)  may  have  few 
remaining  options  available  (e.g.,  Berkman  &  Syme,  1979, 
Stroebe  &  Siroebe,  1983). 

The  ways  in  w’hich  gender  mediates  stress  and  affects  health 
can  be  seen  better  if  we  consider  coping  in  terms  of  drug  use 
or  other  “unhealthy”  behaviors.  Cigarette  smoking  may  be 
viewed  as  a  coping  behavior:  Stress  appears  to  increase 
smoking  among  smokers,  whereas  smoking  can  reduce  dis¬ 
comfort  and  focus  attention  on  a  task  and  is  apparently 
effective  in  improving  negative  emotional  tone  associated  with 
stress  (Grunberg  &  Baum,  1985).  If  men  and  women  differ  in 
what  they  view  as  stressful  or  avoid  alternative  methods  of 
mood  regulation,  stress-related  smoking  could  also  vary  (see 
Grunberg,  Winders,  &  Wewers,  this  issue).  Similarly,  drug 
and  alcohol  use  may  reflect  differences  between  women  and 
men  in  a  variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  may  derive  from 
stressful  or  traumatic  events  (see  Lex,  this  issue).  Eating 
behavior  is  also  important,  and  differences  here  may  indicate 
that  coping  by  altering  behaviors  that  directly  affect  health  is 
critical  to  understanding  the  consequences  of  stress  (see  Rolls, 
Fedoroff,  &  Guthrie,  this  issue). 

At  still  another  level,  stress  involves  peripheral  psycho¬ 
physical  and  biochemical  changes  that  could  prove  to  be 
important.  The  magnitude  and  duration  of  blood  pressure 
changes  during  stress  appear  to  be  important,  and  are  affected 
by  environmental  and  constitutional  factors  (Fleming,  Baum, 
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Davidson,  Rectanus,  &  McArdle,  1987;  Krantz  &  Manuck, 
1984).  Men  exhibit  larger  blood  pressure  increases  than  do 
women  (see  Matthews,  Davis,  Stoney,  Owens,  &  Caggiula,  this 
issue),  and  these  differences  could  contribute  to  differential 
rates  of  hypertension  and  heart  disease  among  w'omen  and 
men.  Similarly,  endocrine  and  lipid  responses  are  different. 
However,  the  relationships  between  these  changes  and  stress- 
related  health  consequences  are  complex,  as  for  example, 
differences  in  sex  hormones  may  play  protective  roles  in 
guarding  against  atherosclerosis  in  women  which  can  be 
altered  by  menopause  and/or  hormone  replacement.  Men  also 
exhibit  greater  secretion  of  catecholamines  than  do  women 
during  acute  stress,  though  this  difference  is  not  always  found 
and  may  reflect  different  rates  of  response  decay  and  return  to 
resting  levels  rather  than  absolute  differences  in  magnitude  of 
response  (Ratliff-Crain  &  Baum,  1990). 

Finally,  there  are  apparent  differences  in  the  ways  in  which 
the  central  nervous  system  integrates  and  responds  to  stress- 
related  information  or  to  physiological  disequilibrium  of 
bodily  systems.  For  example,  a  bolus  administration  of 
corticotropin-releasing  hormone  (CRH;  normally  released  in 
the  hypothalamus)  appears  to  elicit  much  larger  pituitary 
responses  among  women  than  men  and  greater  secretion  of 
adrenocorticotropic  hormone  (ACTH)  by  women  than  by  men 
(Gallucci  et  al.,  1990).  This  hypersecretion  of  ACTH  is  not 
reflected  in  larger  cortisol  responses  but  may  be  related  to 
longer  lasting  elevations  of  cortisol  in  the  face  of  ACTH 
release  (Gallucci  et  al.,  1990).  When  CRH  was  administered, 
or  when  ACTH  was  administered  directly,  men  and  women 
responded  comparably  in  cortisol  release  over  the  course  of  an 
hour.  After  this  period  of  time,  however,  men  showed  some 
decrease  in  cortisol  levels,  whereas  w’omen  did  not. 

This  extended  example  serves  to  illustrate  the  complexity  of 
the  relationship  between  stress  and  health  and  the  many  ways 
in  which  gender  differences  can  mediate  this  relationship.  It 
also  reveals  the  many  levels  at  which  being  male  or  female  may 
affect  how  we  behave,  how  we  live,  and  how  we  die.  The  data 
suggest  that  we  die  at  different  rates  and  in  some  cases  from 
different  illnesses,  but  the  variation  is  enormous.  We  must 
understand  the  variance  in  these  relationships  before  we  can 
fully  understand  the  relationships  themselves  and  apply  this 
knowledge  to  maintain  good  health. 

This  brief  discussion  of  gender,  stress,  and  health  also 
highlights  the  many  levels  at  which  gender  differences  are 
important.  We  are  not  dealing  only  with  social  variables  or 
physiological  variables,  but  rather  with  an  array  of  differences 
in  how  we  are  treated  by  others,  how’  we  were  raised,  how  we 
respond  to  things,  how  we  see  things,  and  so  on.  The  articles 
in  this  issue  are  intended  to  extend  across  many  of  these  levels, 
considering  the  importance  ot  social  and  physiological  re¬ 
sponses  to  stress,  appraisal  of  the  environment,  and  the  costs 
of  preferred  behaviors. 

One  area  that  has  not  been  covered  extensively  in  this 
collection  concerns  peripheral  psychophysiological  response 
differences,  including  hemodynamic,  endocrine,  and  immune 
system  activity.  Research  suggests  that  men  and  women  differ 
in  bodil)  reactions  to  stress  or  challenge  and  these  differences 
appear  to  be  more  than  reflections  of  intensity  of  experience 
or  of  perceived  threat.  Matthews  et  al.  (this  issue)  discuss  the 
possibility  that  some  of  these  differences  are  associated  with 


the  gender  relevance  of  situations  in  which  people  find  them¬ 
selves,  but  this  alone  does  not  appear  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
explanation  for  divergent  bodily  responses.  Hormonal  differ, 
ences  do  not  suffice  either,  and  what  appears  certain  is  that  the 
way  in  which  men  and  women  respond  physiologically  is  a 
joint  function  of  the  many  levels  of  influence  we  have  already 
discussed. 


GENDER  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
RESPONSES 

The  study  of  psychophysiological  differences  between  men 
and  women  has  focused  primarily  on  blood  pressure,  heart 
rate,  and  sympathetic  hormones.  This  research  has  indicted 
that  men  exhibit  larger  increases  in  blood  pressure  when 
stressed  or  challenged,  regardless  of  whether  basal  blood 
pressures  were  comparable  (Dembroski,  MacDougall, 
Cardozo,  Ireland,  &  Krug-Fite,  1985;  Manuck,  Craft,  &  Gold 
1978;  Stoney,  Davis,  &  Matthews,  1987).  Heart  rate  changes 
show  the  opposite  pattern,  with  women  exhibiting  the  larger 
increases  (Collins  &  Frankenhaeuser,  1978;  Jorgenson  & 
Houston,  1981;  Stoney  et  al.,  1987).  Research  has  also  ad¬ 
dressed  differences  in  endocrine  activity,  primarily  in  adrenal 
hormones  such  as  epinephrine  and  cortisol  (Frankenhaeuser  et 
al.,  1976;  Gallucci  et  al.,  1990;  Lundberg  &  Forsman,  1979; 
Van  Doornen,  1986).  Interpretation  of  this  literature,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  tentative.  Because  none  of  these  differences  in 
response  co-vary  with  gender  across  situational  and  individual 
differences  unrelated  to  gender,  it  is  possible  that  differences 
in  estrogens  or  androgens  that  are  a  defining  characteristic  of 
sex  might  affect  these  other  systems. 

The  role  of  sex  hormones  in  generating  differences  between 
men  and  women  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  As  a 
clear  biological  difference  between  the  sexes  the  relative 
presence  or  absence  of  estrogen,  progesterone,  and  testos¬ 
terone  are  clear  markers  for  study  and  constitute  a  basic 
manifestation  of  these  differences.  Further,  they  have  been 
implicated  in  some  of  the  dynamics  affecting  health:  Estrogen 
appears  to  provide  some  protection  against  atherosclerosis 
and  cardiovascular  reactivity  to  challenge  (e.g.,  Aslan, 
Nelson,  Carruthers,  &  Lader,  1981;  Polefrone  &  Manuck! 
1987),  and  testosterone  appears  to  increase  some  of  these  risk 
factors  (Leshner,  1978).  However,  the  data  regarding  the  role 
of  these  hormones  do  not  suggest  that  all  of  the  variance  in 
response  is  due  to  these  endocrine  variables. 

Research  has  not  addressed  sex  differences  in  immune 
function  as  they  might  affect  infectious  illnesses,  autoimmune 
diseases,  cancers,  or  even  AIDS  or  HIV  disease.  However, 
stress  does  affect  immune  function  (e.g.,  Kiecoli-Glaser  & 
Glaser,  1987)  and  differences  in  how  people  respond  to  stress 
appear  to  be  associated  with  stress-induced  immune  function 
change  (Zakow  ski ,  McAllister,  &  Baum,  1990),  A  brief  review 
of  this  literature  indicates  that  there  are  gender  differences  in 
resting  immune  function  related  to  sex  hormones  that  are 
theoretically  consistent  with  women’s  elevated  risk  of  auto¬ 
immune  diseases.  However,  research  has  primarily  addressed 
hormonal  mechanisms  by  which  these  differences  are  achieved 
and  this  approach  is  not  sufficient  to  understand  how  these 
variables  interact. 
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I  immune  Function 

-  vrral  differences  in  immune  function  between  men  and 
^  ,n  appear  to  be  relatively  consistent.  Women  exhibit 
Lher  immunoglobulin  levels  than  do  men  and  mount  larger 
.ntibody  responses  to  a  variety  of  pathogens  (e.g. ,  Michaels  & 
Roaers  1971;  Patty,  Furesz,  &  Boucher,  1976;  Rhodes,  Scott, 
vtarkhU,  &  Monk-Jones,  1969).  At  the  same  time,  women’s 
vll-mediated  immune  responses  appear  to  be  weaker  than 
men’s  (Ansar,  Penhale,  &  Talal,  1985),  although  these  differ- 
^nces  do  not  correlate  with  differences  in  tumor  rejection  or 
:  'iral  defense  (Schuurs  &  Verheul,  1990).  Pregnancy  further 

reduces  certain  cellular  functions  among  women:  Mitogen- 
cnduced  cell  proliferation  is  decreased  during  pregnancy,  as 
are  rejection  of  skin  grafts,  natural  killer  cell  activity,  and 
•vtotoxic  T-cell  activity  (e.g.,  Anderson  &  Munroe,  1962; 
Asari,  Iwatani,  Amino,  Tanizawa,  &  Miyai,  1989;  P'""-  Si- 
Hill,  Govan,  Ralfs,  &  Gurney,  1972;  Gabrilovac  et  al.,  1988; 
Purtillo,  Hallgren,  &  Yunis,  1972). 

Sex  hormones  appear  to  be  related  to  these  differences. 
Through  puberty,  boys  exhibit  greater  predisposition  to  aller- 
eies  than  do  girls,  but  this  changes  when  testosterone  levels 

*  increase  in  males  and  estrogen  levels  increase  in  females 
(Wormald,  1977).  That  these  hormones  affect  immune  func¬ 
tion  is  further  supported  by  the  discovery  of  receptors  for 
estrogen  and  androgens  on  lymphoid  cells  or  organs  (Cohen, 
Daniel  Gordiev,  Saez,  &  Revilland,  1983;  Grossman, 
Sholiton,  &  Helmsworth,  1983;  McCruden  &  Stimson,  1984; 

.  Stimson,  1988).  Administration  of  estradiol  or  of  antt- 
estrogens  such  as  tamoxifen  appear  to  stimulate  blastogenic 
responses  to  pokeweek  (Paavonen  &  Andresson,  1985).  Pro- 
nesterone  increases  production  of  immunosuppressive  facwrs 
by  endometrial  tissue,  and  women  taking  oral  contraceptives 
'  derived  from  progesterone  or  estrogen  exhibit  reduced  prolif¬ 
erative  response  to  PHA  mitogen  (Gerretsen  et  al.,  1979; 
Wang  et  al.,  1988).  Menopause  is  associated  with  increases  in 
lL-1  production  which  is  reversible  by  estrogen  replacement 
(Pacific!  et  al.,  1989). 

The  conclusions  one  may  draw  from  this  relatively  small 
literature  are  limited,  but  available  data  suggest  that  the 
principal  sex  hormones  have  immunological  effects.  Estrogen 
appears  to  have  greater  effects  on  B-cells  and  antibody 
production -inhibiting  T-suppressor-cell  function  but  stimu- 

*  lating  antibody  response  (Schuurs  &  Verhuel,  1990).  Andro¬ 
gens,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  interfere  with  maturation 
of  B-cells  and  some  subsets  of  T-cells  (Grossman,  1984). 
W'hether  the  influences  of  these  hormones  are  great  enough  to 
produce  observed  differences  between  men  and  women  is  not 
clear,  but  the  evidence  supports  the  notion  that  hormonal 
activity  is  involved  in  these  differences. 

Although  it  may  be  coincidental  that  women  exhibit 
stronger  antibody  responses  and  weaker  T  suppressor  re¬ 
sponses  while  experiencing  a  greater  incidence  of  autoimmune 
diseases  than  do  men.  it  is  likely  that  these  differences  are 
related.  Research  has  indicated  a  large  difference  in  prevalence 
of  autoimmune  disease;  During  reproductive  age,  women 
■  show  two  times  men’s  risk  for  multiple  sclerosis,  three  times 

'  men’s  risk  for  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  nine  times  men’s  risk 

for  systemic  lupus  (Inman,  1978;  Lahita,  1985).  Differences  in 
lupus  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  more  pronounced  during 


reproductive  age,  and  syndromes  that  elevate  estrogen  an 
decrease  testosterone  appear  to  increase  the  incidence  of 
arthritis  (Lahita.  1985;  Stern,  Fishman,  Brusman,  &  Junkel. 
1977).  Abnormal  production  and/or  metabolism  of  estrogen, 
testosterone,  dehydroepiandrosterone  (DHEA).  and  dehydro- 
epiandrosterone  sulphate  (DHEA-S)  have  also  been  linked  to 
autoimmune  diseases  (e.g.,  Inman,  1979;  Lahita,  1985). 

Although  women  are  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by 
autoimmune  diseases,  are  more  likely  to  exhibit  hormonal 
profiles  that  are  associated  with  autoimmune  diseases,  and 
show  immunologic  profiles  that  could  be  involved  in  the 
pathogenesis  of  these  illnesses,  the  precise  mechanisms  under¬ 
lying  differences  in  morbidity  are  not  known.  Epidemiological 
studies  indicate  that  the  incidence  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  is 
halved  in  women  using  oral  contraceptives  containing  estrogeii 
and  progestin  and  that  severity  of  disease  is  affected  by  oral 
contraceptive  use  (e.g..  Blais  &  Demers.  1962;  Gilbert  et  al., 
1964;  Vandenbrouke  et  al.,  1982).  This  finding  suggests  that 
sex-linked  hormonal  and  immunological  patterns  are  in¬ 
volved.  Such  conclusions  are  buoyed  by  findings  indicating 
that  men  who  have  autoimmune  disorders  are  also  more  likely 
to  exhibit  antibodies  against  the  estrogen  receptor  (Feldman. 

1987).  .  , 

These  studies,  as  well  as  a  large  literature  on  animals, 

suggest  that  estrogen  facilitates  or  contributes  to  the  increased 
incidence  of  autoimmune  diseases  in  women,  whereas  andro¬ 
gens  and  progesterone  serve  a  protective  or  nonfacilitative 
function.  Studies  also  indicate  that  women  exhibit  immuno¬ 
logical  predispositions  that  could  contribute  to  autoimmunity 
and  that  estrogen  and  androgens  are  also  associated  with  these 
tendencies.  Given  that  such  differences  exist,  presumably,  in 
the  majority  of  men  and  women,  whereas  autoimmune  dis¬ 
eases  do  not,  the  basic  physiological  differences  discussed  here 
may  provide  information  about  the  mechanisms  involved  but 
do  not,  by  themselves,  account  for  illness. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  area.  We  know  almost 
nothing  about  interactions  between  sex  hormones  and  other 
endocrine  activity  or  the  effects  of  such  interactions  on 
immune  function.  We  know  very  little  about  how  women  and 
men  differ  in  immune  function  during  or  after  stress  or 
whether  such  differences  would  affect  suspectivity  to  disease. 
Given  that  relatively  few  clear  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about 
such  variables  as  menstrual  cycle  phase  in  trying  to  sort  out 
how  men  and  women  differ  in  immunity,  we  have  a  great  dea 
left  before  us  that  must  be  clarified.  However,  that  hormonal 
activity  varies  during  stress  among  women  and  men  suggests 
that  there  is  much  to  be  learned.  Either  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  sex  hormones,  differential  release  of  ACTH, 
cortisol,  catecholamines,  endogenous  opioid  peptides,  or  a 
variety  of  other  substances  could  very  well  e.xert  unexpected  or 
unexplained  effects  on  immunity  and  health. 

TOWARD  A  HEALTH  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Our  emphasis  here  has  been  on  output  or  processing  at  the 
physiological  level:  hormonal  and  immune  system  at  resting  or 
unchallenged  levels  interacting  to  potentially  predispose 
people  to  illness.  Clearly,  we  are  not  suggesting  that  we  stop 
here;  doing  so  would  belie  the  excitement  and  opportunity  that 
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mullilevel  studies  of  gender  and  health  offer.  If  we  overlay 
differences  in  stress  response,  appraisal,  use  of  psychosocial 
assets,  and  the  like,  we  can  again  begin  to  appreciate  the  great 
complexity  of  health-behavior  relationships.  We  believe  that 
psychology,  and  science  in  general,  has  too  long  focused  its 
attention  on  the  mood,  behavior,  and  health  of  young  men. 
This  limited  focus  has  led  to  many  unfortunate  generalizations 
and  has  provided  us  with  incomplete  information  about  how 
we  behave,  why  we  are  healthy,  and  so  on.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  pendulum  should  swing  back  the  other  way  so 
forcefully  that  w'e  study  only  women,  but  rather  that  we 
should  adopt  a  broader  perspective  in  which  gender,  age,  and 
cultural  variables  are  more  prominently  considered.  Research 
on  health  and  behavior  should  consider  men  and  women  — not 
because  it  is  discriminatory  not  to  do  so  — but  because  it  is 
good  science.  The  study  of  women  and  men,  of  young  and 
old,  of  Blacks,  Whites,  Asians,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Amer¬ 
icans  will  all  help  to  reveal  psychosocial  and  biological  mech¬ 
anisms  that  are  critical  to  understanding  mortality,  morbidity, 
and  quality  of  life.  Studying  gender  differences  specifically  — 
in  stress,  smoking,  drug  use,  eating  behavior,  and  the  like- 
should  facilitate  discovery  of  ways  to  avoid  and  treat  (i.e., 
with  education,  medication,  or  behavioral  controls)  many  of 
our  current  and  future  health  problems. 
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Women  in  the  Armed  Forces 

by 

David  F.  Burrelli 

Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense  Division 


SUMMARY 

Women  have  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  armed  forces,'  but  they  are  excluded 
from  most  combat  jobs.  Several  issues 
remain  for  decision.  One  is  whether  to 
reduce,  maintain,  or  expand  the  number  of 
women  in  the  services  as  the  total  forces 
are  being  reduced.  Difficulties  in  obtaining 
enough  qualified  males  led  to  increasing 
recruitment  of  women  during  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  and  women  now  comprise  more  than 
12%  of  the  armed  forces.  The  percentages 
vary  among  the  services  from  less  than  5% 
for  the  Marines  to  15%  for  the  Air  Force. 
A  planned  reduction  of  armed  forces,  in 
response  to  a  changing  world  situation  and 
budget  pressures,  and  the  availability  of 
enough  qualified  males,  could  change  the 
perception  of  need  for  military  women. 

A  second  question  is  to  what  extent 
women  should  continue  to  be  excluded  from 
some  combat  positions  by  policy.  Women 
are  not  assigned  to  certain  jobs  including 
many  that  form  the  core  of  defense  in 
actual  battle,  such  as  the  infantry.  All  legal 
barriers  have  been  removed.  In  1991,  Con¬ 
gress  in  P.L.  102-190  repealed  the  law 
prohibiting  women  serving  on  combat 
aircraft  in  the  Air  Force  and  Navy.  In 
1993,  Congress  in  P.L.  103-160  repealed  the 
law  barring  women  from  Navy  combat 
ships.  Policy  on  assignment  of  women  to 
combat  was  left  to  the  Air  Force  and  Navy, 
as  it  already  was  to  the  Army,  which  ex¬ 
cludes  women  from  combat  jobs.  Congress 
in  P.L.  103-160  also  required  advance  notice 


of  changes  in  policies  to  open  or  close  as¬ 
signment  of  women  to  combat  units,  indi¬ 
cating  its  intent  to  monitor  policy  on  this 
issue. 

U.S.  militaiy  actions  in  Grenada,  Libya, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Panama  revealed 
numerous  inconsistencies  in  policy  among 
the  different  branches  and  practical  prob¬ 
lems  in  having  a  growing  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  armed  forces  prohibited  from 
combat  posts  but  representing  a  substantial 
part  of  the  forces  and  serving  in  combat 
support  units.  The  deployment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  women  to  Saudi  Arabia 
provided  the  most  extensive  experience  to 
date. 

Some  observers  contend  that  additional 
military  jobs  could  be  opened  to  women. 
Others  contend  that  adding  more  women  to 
non-combat  posts  reduces  the  number  of 
rotation  slots  available  for  men  in  combat 
units.  In  either  event,  since  the  main 
mission  of  the  armed  forces  is  to  deter  war 
by  being  prepared  to  wage  one  if  it  occurs, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
armed  forces  can  increase  the  number  and 
expand  the  assignments  of  women  as  long 
as  there  are  restrictions  on  assigning 
women  to  combat  posts. 

The  two  basic  considerations  involve 
national  security  and  the  role  of  women  in 
American  society.  Would  national  security 
be  jeopardized  or  enhanced  by  increasing 
reliance  on  women  in  the  armed  forces? 
Should  women  have  equal  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  in  national  defense?  Or 
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do  role  and  physical  differences  between  the 
sexes,  the  protection  of  future  generations, 
and  other  social  norms  require  limiting  the 

MOST  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


assignments  of  women  in  the  armed  forces? 
Opinion  in  the  United  States  is  deeply 
divided  on  the  fundamental  issues  involved. 


In  February  1995,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Dalton  updated  Navy  po  cy 
concerning  pregnancy  aboard  ships.  These  new  guidelines  state  that 
compatible  with  Navy  life  and  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  shirk  sea  duty.  In  ^ 

Zr^Zho  is  trar^ferred  from  ship  to  shore  as  a  result  of  pregnancy  :s  expected  to  be 

returned  to  the  ship  or  to  an  equivalent  billet. 


BACKGROUND  AND  ANALYSIS 

Two  maior  factors  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  armed  forces. 

the  draft  and  the  beginning  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  m 
December  1973  the  military  services  had  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retaining  eno  g 
“ual^Sed  Sng  a.«,ntion  to  recruiting  women.  Women  ™™ud 

h.  increaaingnimber.  and  aaaigned  to  a  wider  variety  of  occupations  as  one  method  of 
meeting  shortfalls  in  enlistments  by  qualified  men. 

Second,  the  movement  for  equal  rights  for  women  led  to 
opportunity  in  all  fields,  including  national  defense,  and  ®  75) 

restrictions  against  them.  The  Armed  Forces  Integration  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  356-75) 
had  given  women  a  permanent  place  in  the  military  services  by  authorizing  women  in 
the  regular  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps.  However,  had  limi  e 
numbe?^of  enlisted  w^en  to  2%  of  enlisted  strength,  the  number  of  female  offers 
(excluding  nurses)  to  10%  of  enlisted  female  strength,  “d  the  rank  a  female  officer 
could  achieve  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  (or  Commander  in  the  Navy). 

During  the  1960s  and  19708,  the  movement  for  equal  opportunity 
new  momentum  to  efforts  to  eliminate  discriminatory  treatment  of  women  in  the  arm 

ChanSs  were  brought  about  by  policy  directives  from  the  services  court 
decisions  and  legislation.  In  1967,  P.L.  90-130  repealed  the  limitation  of  2%  for  female 
enlisted  ^trengt^  In  1974,  the  age 

narental  consent  was  made  the  same  as  for  men  (P.L.  93-920).  In  1976,  women  ere 
orJmiftpd  to  the  three  major  service  academies:  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  ^.L. 
94-106);  women  had  already  been  admitted  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  Merc  ant 
Marine  Academies  by  administrative  action. 

In  1978  PL  95.485n.odifie<iSeclion6015ofTiUelOoftheUS.Coan,whichhad 
precluded  wimet  from  serving  on  Navy  ships,  to  permit  ^men  to  be  ‘o 

permanent  duty  on  ship^  fcXl' toDelmrArh'oSah^^^ 

SrraM?3’m9^9'^epealed  the  citations  on  assignment  of  females  to  combat 
Ih^ft  “tta  Air  Fore"  and  Navy.  Congress  in  the  De  e^  Authonsatmn  Act  for 
FY1994  repealed  the  last  ban,  the  ban  on  women  in  combat  ships. 

Current  Status 

Women  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.  anned  forces.  The  percentage  of 
women  in  the  anned  forces  steadily  increased  from  less  than  2%  at  the  end  of  FY1972 
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to  12*  at  the  end  of  December  1993,  although  the  total  ^ 

210,048  in  FY1992  to  201,263  in  FY1993  as  part  of  a  general  ■>“  " 

levels.  The  percentages  of  women  vary  among  sern^:  Amy42.6%  (71,^,  Na^, 
11  3%  (55  928)-  Marines,  4.3%  (7,656);  Air  Force,  15.1%  (66,280).  (See  tables  at  ena. 
Active  Duty  Enlisted  and  Officer  End  Strengths.)  Also,  the  number  of  career  fields  and 
military  jobs  open  to  women  has  steadily  increased. 

Women  have  not  achieved  the  equal  status  ttat  some  wouW  Uke  ^  “ 

remaining  a  minority,  the  percentage  of  women  m  the  htfhe^'"  at  “  d 

continues  to  be  lower  than  the  percentage  of  women  in  service.  (See  teble  at  ena, 
Distribution  of  Active  Duty  Women  By  Rank  and  Percentage  of  Total  P^sonnel  in 
p.nrvh  Rank )  The  disparity  is  much  greater  if  medical  officers,  which  includes  nurses, 

eluded  T^ie  Depa^entof  Drfense  has  explained  that  the  clustering  of  women 
in  the  middle  to  lower  officer  grades  is  a  reflection  of  women  entering 
r^£  in  large  numbers  beginning  in  1972,  and  that  with  time  the  distribution  of 
women  officer  should  begin  to  approximate  that  of  men.  However,  as  long  as  combat 
iobs  are  closed  to  women,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  lower  proportion  of  women  in  the 
stior  officer  grades,  as  these  tend  to  be  filled  by  officers  whose  ^eers  have  been 
involved  in  the  central  mission  of  the  armed  forces,  which  is  combat. 

A  primary  barrier  to  the  expansion  of  the  number  of  women  in  the  services  has 
been  tlmt  women  are  not  allowed  in  most  combat  jobs  and  many  combat-related  jobs. 
Under  Defense  Department  polity,  they  have  been  excluded  from  many  other  combat- 
related  assignments  and  occupational  specialties.  In  1988  the  General  Accounting 
Sffice  (GA(^reported  that  about  half  of  the  then  2.2  million  active 
positions  were  open  to  women  and  half  were  closed.  The  GAO  concluded  that  the 
Services  limit  the^number  of  jobs  that  women  may  hold  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
3at  «dusion  and  related  program  needs.  As  a  result  women  may  not  compete  for 
all  iobs  identified  by  the  services  as  unrestricted  by  the  combat  exclusion  or  their 
program  needs."  Some  of  this  exclusion  is  related  to  the  dleged  need  to  maintain  a 
rotation  base  for  personnel  returning  from  sea  or  overseas  duty. 

In  Februaiy  1988,  the  Defense  Department  adopted  a  "risk  rule"  that  excludes 
women  from  non-combat  units  or  missions  if  the  risks  of  exposure  to  direct  ^mbat, 
hostile  fire  or  capture  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  risk  in  the  combat  unite  they 
support.  It  permitted  women  to  be  assigned  to  noncombat  unite  or  positions  if  the  ns 
is^Ls  than  comparable  to  the  combat  unite  with  which  they  are  Msociated.  In 
September  1988,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  that  to  protect  combat  readiness, 
derisions  of  the  Military  Departments  to  assign  women  to  certain  unite  must  be  “a^e 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  so  assigned  in  times  of  peace  and  conflic  . 
He  clarified  that  military  women  should  not  be  assigned  to  duties  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  fulfill  in  an  emergency,  since  there  would  be  no  plans  to  evacuate  them. 

On  Jan  14  1994,  Secretary  Aspin  announced  that  the  risk  rule  would  be  lifted  in 
Octobe^  1?94  The  new  rule  wJuld  be  replaced  by  the  following  three  criteria  of  direct 
Sound  cLbat,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  met  to  exclude  jobs  from  women: 

^omen  may  not  serve  in  unite  that  engage  an  enemy  on  the  ground  with 
women  inay  probability  of  direct  physical  contact  with  the 

exposed  59,  1994,  Lcretary  of  Defense  William  Perry 

anno°ui5Sd  the  service  would  open  more  than  80,000  additional  positions  to  women. 
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effeetive  Oct.  1, 1994,  after  which  date  more  than  92%  of  the  career  f.elde  and  80%  of 
the  total  jobs  would  be  open  to  women. 

In  the  cast  exact  policies  on  combat-related  assignments  have  varied  from  service 
to  serSce  Thl  a™  Navy,  and  Marinee  all  set  separate  recruitmg  goals  for  men  and 
“based  on  pro^gUn^eds;  the  Air  Force  did  not.  '“  JS 

implementation  committee  to  ensure  that  policy  on  the  assignment  of  women 
applied  consistently  across  the  services,  including  the  reserves. 

•  Air  Force:  The  Air  Force  has,  for  several  years,  had  a  higher 

women  than  the  other  services  primarily  because  a  small  percentage  of 
Force  personnel  serve  in  direct  combat  positions.  The  Defense  ^uthoriz^ion 
Act  0^989  prohibited  the  Air  Force  from  setting  a  minimum 
percentage  of  persons  according  to  gender  for  original  enlistmente  for  skill 
Ltegories  or  in  any  other  way  basing  acceptance  of  a  pereon  ^endej,  e«ept 
for  enlistments  for  training  for  duty  assignments  prohibited  ^ 

exclusion  A  legal  ban  on  women  in  combat  aircraft  was  removed  in  December 
1991  by  PX.  10?190.  On  Apr.  28, 1993,  Secretary  Aspin  lifted  the 

on  women  in  combat  aircraft  slots,  and  women 

27  1993  the  Air  Force  reported  it  had  opened  all  aircraft  assi^mente  to 
tomen  BrJut  1994.  the  Defense  Department  said  99%  of  ^orc®  duty 
positions  were  open  to  women.  On  Feb.  15,  1994,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
Merrill  MePeak  presented  Lt.  Jeannie  Flynn,  who  had  just  coiripleted  trammg 
on  the  F-15E  Eagle  fighter-bomber,  as  the  first  Air  Force  female  combat  pi 

•  Army:  With  Secretary  Perry’s  approval  of  a  plan  effective  to  open  ®oj]® 

to  women,  effective  Oct.  1,  1994,  the  Army  expected  to  ope"  approxirnately 

32,700  positions  to  women  in  the  active  and  reserve  forces.  The  n 

Army  career  fields  open  to  women  would  rise  from  61%  to  91 9“  tn 

Army  reported  it  had  opened  over  9,000  positions  in  attack  helicopter  ““ 

women,  and  three  women  aviators  were  being  assigned  to  attack  aviation  un  . 

Special  Operations  Forces  aircraft  units  and  some  air  cavalry  unite  rernained 

clLed  to  women  because  they  deploy  with  closed  ground  combat 

1,  1994,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Togo  West,  in  a  mernor^dum  in 

Inside  the  Army,  recommended  assigning  women  to  Multiple 

System  (MLRS)  unite.  Special  Operations  Forces  aircr^,  mr  cavalry 

support,  and  several  other  MOSs  that  have  been  closed 

vi^us  objections  from  Army  generals,  a  conipromise 

32,000  new  combat  posts  will  be  opened.  Wornen  are  still  ^ 

career  fields  including  Armor,  Infantry,  Special  Forces  Cranon 

Multiple  Uunch  Rocket  Artillery,  and  Forward  Area ^r  Defense  Artille^_  On 

Nov  22  1994  a  company  at  Ft.  L«eonard  Wood  was  the  first  group  to  P 

Sic  tralninrunde'r  a  new  policy  of  gender-integrated  basic  training  for 

many  noncombat  jobs. 

•  Navy-  In  Section  541  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY1994,  P.L.  103- 

ieO^ongress  repealed  the  law,  10  U.S.C.  6015,  prohibiting  women  from  serving 
in  comba^vesssels.  On  Mar.  7. 1994,  the  Navy  issued  its  first  orders  women 

to  take  up  assignments  aboard  a  combat  ship,  the  aircraft  ^ 

Eisenhower.  Navy  Secretary  John  H.  Dalton  plans  to  assign  between  400  and 
600  women  to  the  aircraft  carrier  and  to  other  combat  ships  later  in  the  yea  . 
Navy  has  also  opened  pilot  training  and  assigned  women  to  various  ship  types 
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in  the  combat  logistics  force.  Closed  jobs  include  those  specifically  associated 
with  submarines,  such  as  submarine  sonar  technician  or  gun  or 
member  Reserving  some  positions  to  permit  ship-to-shore  rotations  also  limits 
the  number  of  women.  As  of  Oct.  1, 1994.  94%  of  the  jobs  and  ^6%  of  the  Najoj 
career  fields  were  to  be  open  to  women.  On  May  3,  1994,  Chief  ^ 
Operations  Jeremy  Boorda  said  he  wanted  to  recruit  more  women  >n^® 
and  that  the  goal  was  to  allow  women  on  all  ships.  Navy  Secretary  John  Dalton 
has  directed  that  the  issue  be  reexamined  annually,  with  the  next  rep^  d^  m 
Anril  1995.  On  Oct.  25, 1994,  a  Navy  female  combat  pilot,  Lt.  Kara  S.  Hultgreet 
died  landing  an  F-14  fighter  on  the  deck  of  the  USS  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Marines:  The  Marine  Corps,  which  plans  to  expand  the  number  of  women  to 
10  493  in  the  next  two  decades,  have  the  smallest  percentage  of  women  largely 
because  a  higher  proportion  of  Marines  than  members  of  the  other  services  are 
serving  in  cLbat  roles.  As  of  Oct.  1,  1994,  48,000  new  position  were  to  be 
open  to  women,  including  assignments  on  combatant  vessels  ^“®  ^ 
Air/Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF)  Headquarters  and  Air  Defense  Artille^ 
Batallion  Headquarters.  The  career  fields  open  to  vramen  would  nse  from  33% 
to  93%.  Women  already  serve  as  Marine  Security  Guards  for  UB.  Embassies 
overseas  and  may  serve  as  Hawk  Missile  technicians  and  operatora.  Examp  es 
of  jobs  closed  to  women  are  combat  engineers,  infantry,  and  tanks.  All  pilot 
positions  remained  closed  to  women  at  the  end  of  1992,  but  after  Secretary 
Lpin’s  announcement  of  Apr.  28, 1993,  the  Marine  Coi^andant  said  women 
would  in  the  future  compete  for  aviation  slots  on  a  gender-neutral  basis. 


Military  Women  in  Combat  Actions  Abroad 

Considerable  experience  has  been  gained  in  recent  years  with  the  deployinent  of 
women  in  the  armed  forces  to  military  actions  abroad  According  to  ^h®  ^®P®^“®^ 
of  Defense,  1,228  females  are  now  stationed  in  Haiti.  Women  were  included  in  actioM 
in  Grenada  in  October  1983,  Libya  in  1986,  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1987,  Md  Panama  in 
December  1989.  More  than  a  thousand  women  troops  were  statioried  in  Somalia  durmg 
the  operation  there  from  December  1992  to  1994.  The  largest  deployment  was  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1990  and  1991,  Operation  Desert  Storm,  so  it  is 
discussed  here  to  illustrate  both  the  progress  women  have  made  in  the  military  services 
and  the  policy  dilemmas. 

Women  were  included  in  the  forces  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  Md  the  Persian  Gulf  soon 
after  the  U.S.  deployments  to  halt  Iraqi  aggression  against  Kuxroit  be^n  ^ug.  8 
1990.  From  that  time  and  throughout  the  hostilities  that  started  Jan.  16,  1991,  they 
served  both  in  traditional  roles  such  as  nurses  and  non-traditional  roles  ^  “^craft 
ground  crews,  intelligence,  and  communications  specialists. 

Deoartment,  7%  of  the  service  personnel  in  the  area  were  women.  This  is  less  than  the 
11%  that  women  comprise  of  the  forces  as  a  whole  because  of  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  specified  combat  units,  and  because  services  with  a  smaller  P®’"®®”^?®  " 

-  the  Marines,  Navy,  and  Army  -  were  overrepresented;  and  the  ®®'^‘®® 
lareest  nercentage  of  women  ~  the  Air  Force  ~  was  underrepresented,  compared  to  their 
overall  percentage  of  the  armed  forces.  Women  comprised  22%  of  the  enlisted  medical 
and  dental  specfalists  and  19%  of  the  enlisted  personnel  in  functional  support  and 
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administration.  Following  is  the  Defense  Department  breakdown  by  service  of  the  total 
number  of  women  deployed  during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  as  o  u  y  , 


Women  Deployed  during  Operation  Desert  Storm 


Branch  of  Service  1  Active  Duty  Reserve 


19,590 


Army 


Marines 


Air  Force 


Total 


Operation  Desert  Storm  showed  that  women  could  satisfactorily  perform  many 
jobs  traditionally  held  by  men  and  that  they  could  be  in  danger  even 
combat  posts.  The  action  also  called  into  question  the  belief  that  the  American  public 

would  be  unable  to  accept  female  casualties  or  the  idea  ® 

Casualties  among  female  military  personnel,  which  included  13  deaths  and  two 
prisoners  of  war,  appeared  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  spirit  among  the  American  people 
L  casualties  among  males.  A  GAO  study  of  July  1993  found  that  he^th  and  hygiene 
problems  were  minor  for  both  men  and  women  and  had  no  ne^tive  effects  on  mission 
Lcomplishments.  But  Operation  Desert  Storm  also  dramatized  there  were  broad  social 
issues  involved  as  mothers,  as  well  as  fathers,  were  separated  from  their  children  for 
long  periods  during  the  deployment.  Moreover,  one  of  <^h®/®“®^® 
testified  that  she  had  been  sexually  abused  by  an  Iraqi  guwd.  In  addition,  the  Army 
Times  revealed  that  at  least  24  UB.  Army  servicewomen  had  been  raped  or  sexualiy 
assaulted  while  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 


Should  the  Armed  Forces  Expand  Recruitment  of  Women? 

One  issue  is  whether  to  expand  the  number  of  women  in  the  armed  forces.  As  the 
total  size  of  forces  decreases,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  would  rapidly 
increase  the  percentage  of  women.  The  question  of  whether  the  percentages  should  be 
increased  or  decreased  could  become  more  acute  during  the  1990s  as  active  duty 
militaiy  personnel  strengths  decline  greatly,  and  the  military  services  can  meet  their 
recruiting  requirements  with  men  as  qualified  as  any  women  applicants.  Thus  far,  the 
proportion  of  women  has  been  increasing  even  while  the  total  force  number  declined. 
From  1989  until  1993,  the  active  duty  female  strength  declined  from  232,823  to 
201,263,  but  the  proportion  of  women  increased  from  10.9%  to  12%. 

At  issue  are  the  qualifications  needed  for  modern  armed  forces,  whether  women 
meet  these  qualifications,  the  effect  more  women  in  the  services  would  have  on  the 
ability  of  the  armed  forces  to  cany  out  their  missions,  and  the  effect  on  society. 

One  qualification  is  education,  which  some  believe  is  becoming  more  important 
with  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  weapons  systems.  The  services  have  been  able 
to  achieve  higher  standards  for  women  recruits  than  for  men  because  of  the  small 
recruitment  levels  for  women.  A  principal  argument  in  favor  of  increasing  the  numbers 
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of  women  in  the  armed  forces  has  been  that  it  would  be  better  ^  ^ 

women  recruits  who  are  better  educated  than  to  recruit  less  educated  men.  If  the 

number  of  women  recruits  is  increased,  however,  and  the 

decline,  the  differences  in  education  level  between  male  and  female 

expected  to  narrow.  Moreover,  some  argue  that  while  educa  lona  -i 

indicate  a  recruit’s  likelihood  of  completing  an  enlistment  term,  they  are  not  necessarily 

an  indicator  of  ability  to  perform  a  military  mission. 

Another  qualification  is  aptitude  for  the  needed  jobs.  In  aptitude  tests  ^^® 

Army,  men  as  a  group  have  consistently  scored  higher  than  women  as 

electronic,  aneral  mechanics,  and  motor  mechanics.  Men  and  women  have 
scored  roughly  the  same  in  the  general  technical  and  clerical  composites,  with 
scoring  slightly  higher  in  the  clerical.  Some  contend  ttet  these 
exnected  as  a  result  of  differences  in  the  educational  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  men 

the  tests  do  not  reliably  predict 

trained  women  in  fields  such  as  electronics  and  mechanics.  Others  note  that  the  issue 
is  not  one  of  the  origins  of  aptitude  differences,  but  the  assignments  of  individuals  to 
the  military  position  for  which  they  are  ^st  suited,  and  that  aptitude  tests  correlate 
interest,  ability,  and  speed  in  learning  skills. 

A  related  question  is  the  kind  of  jobs  to  which  women  should  be  assigned.  Should 
jobs  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  testing  without  regard  to  gender  or  should 
special  effort  be  made  to  train  women  for  jobs  in  the  traditionally  «^on*f®“®^ 
occupations  even  if  they  do  not  initially  have  high  aptitudes  in  thwe 
womL  have  traditionally  been  assigned  to  the  administrative  and  medical  occupetioM 
in  which  their  aptitudes  and  preferences  we  higher.  Some  favor  P°*‘^ 

since  most  women  prefer  these  jobs  and  there  is  room  for  more  women  in  these  we^ 
Studies  by  the  Department  of  Defense  have  shown  that  enlisted  ^°“®”  .  ®  ™ 

higher  rates  of  retention  in  the  service  when  they  are  assigned  jobs  in  the  ^ 

female  skills  (administrative  and  clerical,  and  medicri  and  dental)  wd 
rates  in  traditionally  non-female  occupations  (mechanical  and  electrical  ®J“^P“^ 
repair.)  Other  observers  believe  that  assigning  women  in  the  ^^°!®  ”"®®  ™  ^ 

jobs  is  required  for  equal  opportunity  in  the  militaiy  services  ^d,  mth  proper  training, 
women  will  demonstrate  they  are  capable  of  performing  most  military  jobs. 

A  third  area  of  qualifications  at  issue  involves  the  ®?^‘f®  .™"8e  °f 
differences  between  men  and  women.  One  aspect  is  plpical  size  and  «tren^h.  The 
average  female  recruit  has  from  50%-10%  of  the  strength,  stamina,  and  muscle  of 

the  average  male  recruit  with  the  greatest  disparity  existing  in  the  ^®®®!®  ® ^ 
ctrpnrth  ^  Since  the  major  physical  capacity  requirements  for  many  militapr  jobs  are 
deemS  to  be  lifting  and  carrying,  upper  body  strength  is  a 

in  these  iobs  The  Army  has  developed  criteria  for  determining  whether  indmd 
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occupational  standards  are  expected  to  result  in  an  increase  or  decrease  of  at  least  10% 
in  the  number  of  females  assigned  to  that  occupational  field. 

Another  aspect  of  the  physiological  differences  involves  pregnancy  childbirth 
There  is  concern  that  because  of  these  uniquely  female  conditions,  and  the  related 
traditional  responsibility  of  mothers  for  childcare,  women  will  lose  “ore  ‘ime  away  fro® 
duty,  be  less  able  to  deploy  rapidly,  and  have  shorter  service  careers.  With  more  women, 
the  services  are  likely  to  be  faced  with  an  increasing  number  of  persons  who  have  sole 
or  primary  responsibility  for  children  or  dual  military  couples  m  which  both  parents  are 
in  the  military.  Some  believe  that  the  military  services  could  meet  this  challenge  by 
providing  adequate  child  care  facilities.  Others  argue  that  assuming  responsibility  for 
childcare  would  be  too  costly  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  defense  mission. 

Some  look  beyond  individual  qualifications  to  group  performance  and  contend  that 
even  if  they  meet  all  necessary  qualifications  and  can  perforin  the  necessary  tasks, 
women  will  decrease  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces.  In  their  view, 
having  women  in  large  numbers  might  impair  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  men  who 
have  taken  pride  in  the  masculinity  of  their  profession.  According  to  repo^,  a  U.b. 
Army  Research  Institute  conducting  unit  cohesions  tests  in  1993  found  that  cohesion 
levels  were  best  in  all-male  units,  lower  in  integrated  units,  and  the  lowest  in  an  ^1- 
female  company.  Critics  contend  that  the  United  States  already  has  a  greater 
percentage  of  women  in  its  armed  forces  than  almost  all  other  countries  and  view  this 
as  a  weakness. 

Should  Women  Be  Barred  from  Combat  Positions? 

Since  the  main  mission  of  the  armed  forces  is  to  deter  war  by  being  prepared  to 
wage  one  if  it  occurs,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  armed  forces  can 
increase  the  number  and  expand  the  assignments  of  women  as  long  m  there  are 
restrictions  on  assigning  women  to  combat  posts.  Operation 

attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  :^1992  and  FY1993 
(P.L.  102-190)  and  for  Fyi994  (PX.  103-160)  repealed  the  legislated  limitations  on 
assignment  of  females  to  combat  aircraft  and  ships.  It  is  now  up  to  each  service 
Secretary  to  set  policy  and  assign  personnel  according  to  needs  and  abilities.  Currently, 
women  are  still  barred  from  many  combat  positions  by  service  policies.  Secretory  Aspm 
asked  the  services  to  reconsider  the  exclusion  of  women  from  other  coinbat  jobs  outoide 
of  front-line  infantry  and  armor  units,  and  on  Jan.  13, 1994,  announced  new  rules  that 
would  allow  women  in  more  combat  support  roles  but  continue  to  bar  women  from 
direct  ground  combat  units. 

Section  542  of  PX.  103-160  requires  SO-days’  advance  notice  to  the  Armed  Serrtces 
Committees  of  Congress  before  implementing  personnel  policy  changes  made  to  allow 
women  to  be  assigned  to  any  type  of  combat  unit  or  class  of  combat  vessel  that  was  not 
already  open  to  women.  Section  542  also  requires  90-days  notice  before  making  any 
changi  to  the  ground  combat  exclusion  policy,  including  any  changes  in  categories  of 

units  or  positions  open  to  women. 

The  services  are  in  a  period  of  revising  and  adjusting  their  policies.  On  July  29, 
1994  Secretory  of  Defense  Perry  announced  plans  to  open  additional  jobs  to  women  as 
a  result  of  the  rescinding  of  the  previous  Risk  Rule  effective  Oct.  1,  1994.  Secretory 
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Aspin  had  announced  the  rescinding  in  a  memorandum  of  Jan.  13, 1994.  along  with  the 
following  new  direct  ground  combat  rule  and  definition. 

A  Rule.  Service  members  are  eligible  to  be  assigned  to  all  positions  for 
which  they  are  qualified,  except  that  women  shall  be  excluded  from 
assignment  to  units  below  the  brigade  level  whose  primary  mission  is  to 
engage  in  direct  combat  on  the  ground,  as  defined  below. 

B  Definition.  Direct  ground  combat  is  engaging  an  enemy  on 
with  individual  or  crew  served  weapons,  while  being  exposed  to  hostile  fire 
and  to  a  high  probability  of  direct  physical  contact  with  the  hostile  foree  s 
personnel.  Direct  ground  combat  takes  place  well  forward  on  the  battlefield 
while  locating  and  closing  with  the  enemy  to  defeat  them  by  fire,  maneuver, 
or  shock  effect. 

Those  who  emphasize  equal  rights  and  responsibilities  say  women  in  the  armed 
forces  cannot  advance  to  the  top  without  combat  experience.  Some  carry  the 
further  to  say  that  women  cannot  be  equal  in  society  as  long  as  th^  we  barred  from 
full  participation  in  all  levels  of  the  national  security  system.  In  their  view,  mode™ 
weapons  have  equalized  the  potential  for  women  in  combat,  since  wars  are  less  likely 
to  be  fought  on  a  hand-to-hand  basis,  and  have  made  it  impossible  to  protect  woinen 
from  the  destructiveness  of  combat;  in  any  event,  properly  trained  women  would  be  able 
to  fight  successfully  and  exempting  them  from  combat  is  not  fair  to  men. 

Those  opposed  to  women  in  combat  contend  that  national  serori^  would  be 
jeopardized  because  women  are  not  as  strong  or  aggressive  as  men  ^d  them  Pfesence 
would  impair  the  individual  and  group  effectiveness  of  inen.  This  ^ew  holds  that  ^ 
protection  of  women  is  a  mark  of  civilization,  that  in  battle  men  would  be  diverted  from 
rtieir  mission  by  trying  to  protect  women,  and  that  cohesion  ^ 
male-female  relationships  and  sexual  rivalry  among  men.  TTiey  disagree  with  th 
assumption  that  modem  technology  has  significantly  reduced  the  direct  physic^  nature 
of  combat,  especially  ground  combat.  They  see  permitting  women  in  conAat  mm 
extreme,  unproven  deviation  from  tradition  based  on  Ae  polifrcal  views  of  a  few.  T^ey 
point  out  that  countries  such  as  Israel  and  Russia,  m  which  women  have  oug  in 
emergencies,  do  not  now  place  women  in  combat  positions. 

Since  women  themselves  are  divided  on  the  issue,  one  option  is  to  Pe^mit  women 
who  meet  the  criteria  to  be  assigned  to  combat  position,  but 

for  such  assignments.  Some  women  believe  this  would  pro^de  equal  ^portunity  for 
those  who  want  it  while  respecting  the  views  of  those  who  see  a 
women  Critics  contend  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  permit  women  a  choice  that  is  not 
available  to  men,  and  that  to  make  the  choice  available  to  both  men  and  women  would 
make  it  difficult  for  the  services  to  function,  especially  in  the  event  of  war. 

Other  NATO  nations  that  allow  women  in  combat  jobs  include  ^lgium,  Britein, 
Canada  Denmark,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway.  The  French  Defense  Ministry 
announced  in  September  1992  that  the  French  Navy  would  re^larly  assign  «P  ^ 
women  to  duty  in  ships  by  1998  and  that  the  only  duty  denied  women  would 
submarines,  the  French  marines,  and  as  pilots  of  naval  fighter  aircrafr. 
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WOMEN . . . CONTINUED 


Commission  on  the  Assignment  of 
Women  in  the  Armed  Forces 

The  Defense  Authorization  Act  passed  in  1991  (P.L.  102-190,  Section  521) 
established  a  15-member  Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  on  issues  related  to  assigning  wonMn  to  com  a 
positions.  On  Mar.  10,  1992,  the  President  appointed  6  women  and  9  men  to  toe 
Commission  and  named  retired  Air  Force  General  Robert  T.  Herres  as  Chairman.  The 
Commission  reported  to  President  Bush  on  Nov.  15, 1992.  Becau^  of  dmsmn  arno^ 
Commission  members,  the  report  resolved  few  major  issues,  although  it  provided  a  large 
body  of  information  and  views.  President  Bush  submitted  the  report  to  Confess 
without  comment  on  Dec.  15, 1992,  leaving  decisions  to  the  Clinton  Administration. 

The  Commission  recommended  by  a  vote  of  8-7  that  Defense  Department  and 
service  policies  prohibiting  women  in  aircraft  on  combat  missions  should  be  retained 
and  that  the  corresponding  legal  prohibition,  repealed  in  1991,  should  be  reenacted.  It 
voted  8-6  to  repeal  existing  laws  and  modify  service  policies  for  women  to  serve  on 
combat  vessels  except  submarines  and  amphibious  vessels.  It  voted  9-6  that  Defense 
should  establish  a  policy  to  ensure  that  no  person  who  is  best  qualified  be  denied  access 
on  the  basis  of  gender  to  an  assignment  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Votes  on  other 
recommendations  included  the  following: 

•  Women  should  be  excluded  from  direct  land  combat  units  and  positions,  and 
existing  service  policies  concerning  such  exclusions  should  be  codified  (10-0). 

•  Military  readiness  should  be  the  driving  concern  on  assignment  policies;  in  some 
circumstances  women  might  be  assigned  to  combat  (8-1). 

•  Services  should  adopt  gender-neutral  assignment  policies  (10-3). 

•  Entiy-level  training  may  be  gender-specific  (8-6),  and  militaiy  pre-commissioning 
training  may  be  gender-normed  (10-4). 

•  Services  should  retain  gender-specific  physical  fitness  tests  Md  standa^,  provided 
they  do  not  compromise  training  for  physically-demanding  combat  or  combat 
support  jobs  (12-0). 

•  Services  should  adopt  gender-neutral  muscular  strength  and  endurance 
requirements  for  those  specialities  for  which  they  are  relevant  (14-0). 

•  Defense  Department  should  review  and  adopt  new  policies,  or  better  implement 
current  ones,  to  reflect  concerns  about  family  and  child  issues,  with 
recommendations  for  specific  alternatives  to  consider  (9-0). 

•  Defense  Department  should  review  rules  regarding  pregnancy  to  ensure 
consistency  and  force  readiness  (8-0). 

•  All  family  care  plans  must  be  regularly  reviewed  by  local  commanding  officers,  and 
failure  to  ensure  full  compliance  with  family  care  requirements  may  constitute 
grounds  for  disciplinary  action  (15-0). 

•  Women  should  not  be  required  to  register  for,  or  be  subject  to,  conscription  (11-3). 
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What  Provisions  for  Motherhood? 

Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin  also  asked  the  implementetion  committee  he 
established  on  Apr.  28, 1993,  to  review  the  services’  parent  and  family,  an  P  ^  ^ 

and  deployability  policies,  in  connection  with  his  raphasis  on  opening 
assignments  to  women  and  maintaining  readiness  and  effectiveness. 

Some  opponents  of  women  in  combat  believe  a  major  issue  is  the  role  of  women 
in  society  as  mothers  and  that  keeping  them  out  of  combat  is  a  method 
the  human  race.  Proponents  of  allowing  women  in  combat  agree  that  safe^ardmg 
infants  and  children  is  essential,  but  they  believe  this  can  be  achieved  through  flexible 
de“nt  pSs  and  adequate  childcare  arrangements.  Another  ---‘hat  women 
in  th^ilitiy  make  up  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  ‘^at  ‘he  impact  of 
society  STllowing  mothers  in  combat  would  be  slight  so  the  issue  should  be  based 
on  the  impact  on  operational  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces. 

Both  men  and  women  may  have  the  primary 
would  have  to  be  left  behind  if  th^  were  deployed  in  combat  and  orphaned 
killed.  The  potentially  harmful  effect  on  children  was  perhaps  the  principal  issue  raised 
by  the  deployment  of  women  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Many  Imrdship  ®‘?”®®  JJ?” 
published  Concerning  single  parents  or  militaiy  couples  sent 

their  children  in  the  care  of  relatives,  neighbors,  or  whomever  th^  could  find.  Defense 
Department  figures  indicated  that  on  Feb.  13,  1991, 16,337  single  parent^d  1,231 
military  couples  with  children  were  deployed  in  deration  Desert  Shield.  Thus,  in  al 
17,500  families,  children  were  separated  from  their  parents  by  the  war. 

On  Feb.  7, 1991,  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Colin  Powell  wrote: 

Years  ago,  the  Department  of  Defense  made  the  considered  policy 
choice  not  to  treat  single  parents  and  military  couples  as  second 
class  citizens,  and  to  allow  them  to  serve  anywhere  in  the  wor  d,  in 
every  type  of  unit,  and  in  any  position....  We  have  had  a  long¬ 
standing  polity  of  requiring  every  single  parent  and  military  couple 
to  maintain  a  current  family  care  plan  to  ensure  that  their  children 
are  cared  for  when  the  parent  or  parents  deploy. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department,  in  the  total  Armed  Forces,  there  are  91,000 
single  active-duty  personnel  who  have  dependents  who  are  children,  primarily  a 

d«S;.“o„  «,  the%ndent  may  r^ive  banaHm  m'" 

there  are  66,000  single  parents  who  have  custody.  Of  these  39,400  are  males  an 
S  f^alea;  thus,  there  are  more  male  single  parents  but  a  larger  percenuge  of 

aS^dutv  women  are  single  parents.  According  to  the  Defense  sur^,  there  are 
active  auiy  women  b  r  dOO  active  duty  couples  have  children, 

70,000  dual  military  career  couples.  Of  these,  40,400  active  auiy  c  p 

and  6  600  active  duty  personnel  married  to  reservists  have  children.  The  bervices  seex 

“Lsien  t^niiaiy  couples  to  the  same  post  to  the  extent  possible  arid  ordinarily  tuples 

wots  pol4  but  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  presented  a  new  situafon. 

In  ronnection  with  the  war,  some  Members  of  Congress  sought  to  bring  about 
poiic;  Changes,  and 

SSitteM^^Mw^ai,  1992.  (Section  315,  the  Persian  Gulf  Confiict  Supplemental 
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Authorization  and  Paraonnal  Baneflta  Act  of  1991,  PX.  ,  ^hc  H„uae  .to 

its  sense  that  the  armed  services  should  strive  for  a  uniform  polity  P  ... 

d^b^e^  of  mothers  of  newborn  children,  and  that  to  the 

such  JSicy  should  provide  that  mothers  of  newborn  chi  Wren  under  ^  “h^Defense 

should  rZ  be  deployed  (Section  317.  P.L.  102-25.  On  Aug^21  IS9^ 

Department  directed  that  military  mothers  should  be  deferred  from  assignm 
necessitating  separation  for  4  months  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

T«  Fohmnrv  1995  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Dalton  updated  Navy  poliiy 

conca^inf  Thaae  n7w  guidalinea  autc  that  « 

pomnatible  with  Naw  life  and  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  shirk  sea  duty.  In  addition,  any 
woma^  vAo  ia  tranaferred  from  .hip  to  ahore  aa  a  reault  of  pregnancy  la  expected  to  be 
returned  to  the  ship  or  to  an  equivalent  billet. 

Sexual  Harassment 

Sexual  harassment  has  been  a  recurrent  issue  for  women  in  the  “  "J 

civilian  occupations.  As  in  other  occupations,  a  main  issue  is  how  to  prevent  _ 
with  sexual  Lrassment.  Some  observer  believe  s^ual  S 

problem  for  women  in  the  military,  however,  because  of  the  ™  j® 

environment  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  women  than  in  many  occupations.  In 
addition,  the  issue  could  affect  perceptions  relating  to  the 
and  in  combat.  Those  who  endorse  a  larger  role  for  women  in  the 
sexual  harassment  as  a  hurdle  that  can  be  overcome  by  proper  poli^  “‘^dan^^to 
Those  opposed  to  women  in  the  military  may  view  sexual  harassment  as  a  danger  to 

women  and  a  reason  for  keeping  their  military  role  limited. 

In  addition  to  problems  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  discussed  above,  a  recent 
incident  bringingatontion  to  the  aubject  was  a  convention 

a  nrivate  croup  of  retired  and  active-duty  Navy  and  Marine  Corp  abators,  in  Las  ve^ 
in^SepterSer  1991.  Approximately  25  women,  13  of  them  naval 
were  forced  to  run  a  gantlet  of  men  and  encountered  various  Msaults. 
initial  investigation  of  the  incident  was  criticized  as  slow  and  ineffective,  and  Na^ 
turned  the  investigation  over  to  the  Defense  Department  s  Inspector  General.  On  June 
26  1992  Navy  Sewetaiy  H.  Lawrence  Garrett  3d  resigned  his  post  sa^ng  he  accepted 
?u^l  ^spoSlity  for^e  handling  of  the  incident.  If  638.  the 

appropriations  act  signed  Sept.  23,  1992,  provided  an  additional  $3,400,000  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  Inspector  General  to  expedite  the  investigation.  A  report  issued 
1992  ^  Depu^  bspector  General  Derek  J.  Vender  Shaaf  said  senior  Navy 
^cto  h  fteir'^wn  inveatigation  to  avoid  negative  publicity,  and  some 

officers  vvrere  reassigned  to  other  duties  or  forced  to  retire.  The  final  report,  issued  Apr_ 
M199r  described  the  situation  as  "the  culmination  of  a  long-term  failure  of 
Sdershii-  anTiecommended  disciplinary  action  against  approximately  140  Navy  and 
-  ^  riri  Ort  15  1993  the  Pentagon  announced  that  Navy  Secretaiy  John 

H  DaTt,ftarorSfredtn 

Shei  ?or ^h.^  ”  P^ve”  the  Ta^hook  incident.,  and  had  ordered  non-pun.nve 
S^inisriative  acton,  against  30  other  admirals.  Administr.t.ve’penalt,e.  »ere  lev.ed 
in  approximately  50  of  140  cases  stemming  from  Tailhook. 


CONTINUED  NEXT  PAGE 
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WOMEN . . ♦ CONTINUED 

On  Feb  8  1994  military  judge  Captain  William  T.  Vest  Jr.  held  that  Chief  of 

Na  AtoW  F^nk  B  Vo  had  manipulated  ^"gatmn  m  ahmW 

his  involvement,  p.  K  OnFeb.lofl994,theNavy 

decision,seeCongrcssio^/  5ecord,  Feb.  10, 1  ,  p  Tailhook 

called  on  the  S-taj,  of  ^^ens^  » 

5 ^tTm  aVove  Kelso's  retirement  as  a  four-star  admiral  by  a  vote  of  54  to  43.  all 
seven  women  Senators  voted  in  opposition. 

Af*  TotihnnW  incident  the  Navy  established  a  Standing  Committee  ori 

Women  to  a«ss  P"lici«  »»  >1^1  S^^ent  l^d 

Lassment.  On  July  20, 1988,  the  Seoretaiy  of  Defense  i^d  > 
sexual  harassment  and  stating  Department  policy 

W  person  in  a  supervisory  or  command  position  who  uses  or 

explicit  sexual  behavior  to  control,  inHuence,  or  affect  ‘h®  P®?’  ^ 

military  member  or  civilian  employee  is  engaging  m  sexual  harassment. 

— s  -  H-aS 

could  lead  to  loss  of  benefits  and  imposition  of  penalties. 

Desnite  these  efforts  and  the  Tailhook  incident,  sexual  h^assment  to  continu^ 
Despite  tnese  «iore  disciplined  for 

to  be  a  P’'°hlem^In  ^  the  Navy  was  investigating  charges  of  sexual 

to'^Sem^ml  to^at^NavriTrainingCent^. 

^^^und  tLt  nearly  "rto7to“h" 

reported  “Pc;'”'”®  ““!/  o  1994  four  women,  representing  each  of  the  services, 

'cl^aSd  tto“^nV  serviced  ^ 
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approval  of  Adm.  Henry  Mauz  Jr.’s  retirement  at  his  current  rank  became  controve^al 
after  five  female  Senators  complained  that  he  had  not  acted  quickly  enough  to  protect 
Lt.  Simmons  against  retribution;  on  Sept.  20, 1994,  the  Senate  agreed  by  a  vote  of  92-6 
to  his  retirement  at  the  current  rank. 

Sections  531  and  532  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY1995,  P.L. 
103-337,  concerned  sexual  harassment.  Section  531  establishes  machinery  for  he 
prohibition  of  retaliatory  actions  against  members  of  the  armed  forces  making 
^legations  of  sexual  harassment  or  unlawful  discriminafion.  Sertion  532 
Department  of  Defense  TaskForce  on  Discrimination  and  Se*“al 
its  report  by  Oct.  1, 1994,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  Oct.  10, 1994.  It 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  a  comprehensive  policy  for  processing  complaints  o 
S6XU&1  harassinBnt  find  discrimination. 

Authorization  and  Appropriations  Laws:  103rd  Congress 

PX.  103-160,  HJL  2401/S.  1298;  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for*  Fiscal 
Year  1994.  Section  541  repeals  Section  6015  of  10  U.S.C.,  which  prohibits  the 
permanent  assignment  of  women  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (except  for  aviatiori 
officers)  to  vessels  engaged  in  combat  missions.  Section  542  calls  for  establishment  of 
gender-neutral  occupational  performance  standards.  Section  543  requires 
of  Defense  to  report  to  Congress  90  days  before  implementing  any  change  affecting  the 
policy  restricting  assignment  of  women  in  units 

Lgiement  in  ground  combat.  Section  701  adds  a  new  section  1074d  to  Chapter  55  of 
10  U.S.C.  on  primary  and  preventive  health  care  services  for  women.  Sectior^  735 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  a  report  to  ^°^Sress  hy  O(A.  1,  1994 
evaluating  the  provision  of  health  care  services  to  women.  H.R.  2401 
14, 1993;  referred  to  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Reported  to  House  ^^Rep  . 

200)  July  30,  1993.  Passed  House  Sept.  29,  1993.  S.  1298  introduced  2^^’ 
referred  to  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Reported  to  Senate  (S.Rept.  103-112)  same 
day.  Passed  Senate,  amended.  Sept.  14, 1993.  Amended  text  incorporated  in  H.R.  2401 
( Jpassed  Senate)  and  passed  in  lieu,  Oct.  6,  1993-  Conference  report  (H  Rep^^^ 

357)  agreed  to  in  House  Nov.  15, 1993;  agreed  to  in  Senate  Nov.  17, 1993.  Signed  into 

law  Nov.  30, 1993. 

PL  103-337,  S.  2182/HJl.  4301;  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 

FY1995  H.R.  4301  passed  House,  amended,  June  9, 1994.  S.  2182  reporte  ^  ™® 

Services  Committee  (S.Rept.  103-282)  June  14,  1994.  Committee  recommended^ 
additional  $5  million  for  ship  alterations  to  facilitate  assigning 
billets.  Passed  Senate  July  1,  1994.  Conference  report  filed  Aug.  12,  1994  (H.Rept. 
103-701).  House  agreed  to  conference  report  Aug.  17, 1994,  and  Senate  agreed  o"  Seph 

13,1994.  Signed  into  law  Oct.  5,  1994.  Section  241  continues  and  authorizes 
million  for  D^ense  Women’s  Health  Research  Program  established  by  103^60^ 
Section  531  concerns  prohibition  of  retaliatory  actions  against  members  ^®  ®^®^ 
forces  making  allegations  of  sexual  harassment  or  unlawful 

concerns  Defense  Department  policies  on  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment. 

SEE  CHARTS  NEXT  TWO  PAGES 
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Active  Duty  End  Strengfths 


FY  ARMY 


1964*  7,958 

1969**  10,721 

1972  12,349 

1973***  16,457 

1974  26,327 

1975  37,701 

1976  43,806 

1977  46,094 

1978  50,549 

1980  61,968 

1982  63,622 

1986  69,151 

1989  73,794 

1991  67,268 

1992  61,202 
1993(D*c.)  59,893 


NAVY  % 


5,063 

5,752 

6,257 

19,174 

13,381 

17,516 

19,288 

19,464 

21,093 

30,955 

37,321 

46,796 

51,633 

50,961 

50,513 

47,284 


USMC  % 


Enlisted  Women 

.9  1,320  .8 

.8  2,443  .9 

1,2  2,066  1.2 

1.9  1.973  1.1 

2.8  2,402  1.4 

3.8  2,841  1.6 

4.2  3.063  1.8 

4.4  3,506  2.0 

4.1  4,652  2.4 

6.7  6,269  3.7 


USAF  % 


4,845 

7,407 

11.725 

15,023 

19,465 

25,232 

29,235 

34,610 

41,084 

52,205 

54,506 

60.694 

63,175 

58,585 

55,598 

53,572 


TOTAL  % 


19,186 

26,323 

32,397 

42,627 

61,575 

83,272 

95,392 

103,674 

117,597 

151,397 

163,324 

185,887 

197,614 

185,134 

175,188 

167,780 


Officer  Women 


1964*  . 

1969** 

1972 

1973*** 

1974 


1982 

1986 

1989 

1991 

1992 
igg3(Dw.) 


4,594 

4,844 

5,696 

6,292 

7,528 

9,033 

11,263 

12,197 

12,532 

11.738 

11,013 


4,031 

4,858 

4.766 
4,727 

4.767 

4,981 

4,967 

5,383 

6,010 

8,876 

9,942 

12.377 

13,403 

13,323 

12,683 

12,173 


So«««  D.p«=«n.  of  Drf.™  onto  of  th.  Aodooml  S.^  of  (M«po-.t, 

Logistics);  Washington  Headquarters  Services.  Directorate  for  Informauon. 

•  Last  pre-Vietnam  War  fiscal  year. 

••  Peak  of  Vietnam  War,  during  draft  period. 

•••  Beginning  of  All  Volunteer  Force. 


10,609  3.1 

13,183  3.1 

12,636  3.8 

12,775  4.0 

13,140  4.3 

13,596  4.6 

13,741  4.9 

15,292  5.5 

16,715  6.1 

21,884  8.4 

25,275  8.7 

31,543  10.1 

33,749  11.1 

34,521  11.9 

33,364  12.2 

31,961  12.7 

Reserve  Affairs,  and 
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Officers 

0-8 

0-7 

0-6 

0-5 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1 

Warrant 


W-S 

W-4 

W-3 

W.2 

W.l 


Officers 

Total 

Enlisted 


E.9 

E-8 

E-7 

E-6 

E-5 

E^ 

E-3 

E.2 

E-l 


Enlisted 

Total 

Cadets  & 
Midshipmen 

Grand 

Total 


Distribution  of  Active  Duty  Women 
By  Rank  and  Percentage  of  Total  Personnel 
_ December  31,  1993 

Total  Army  Navy  Manne 

(No.)  (%)  (No.)  (%)  (No.)  (%)  (No.)  (%) 


Air  Force 
(No.)  (%) 


0  0.0 

11  2.3 

546  4.3 

2,649  9.1 

6,267  13.3 

13,216  14.4 

4,395  15.1 

4,115  16.9 


0  0.0 

27  1.1 

154  3.0 

424  5.5 

157  7.0 


31,961  12.7 


357  2.9 

1,744  5.6 

10,400  8.4 

21,052  10.0 

33,569  11.6 

47,352  13.7 

28,958  13.5 

14,233  13.3 

10,115  13.1 


167,780  11.9 


1,522  12.3 

201,263  12.0 


0  0.0 

3  1.8 

198  5.1 

925  9.7 

1,986  13.1 

4,147  15.6 

1,701  17.3 

1,547  18.1 


0  0.0 

17  1.0 

111  3.1 

262  4.7 

116  5.8 


11,013  12.7 


94  2.9 

691  5.9 

4,344  9.4 

7,413  10.5 

11,455  12.4 

18,561  14.1 

9,264  14.7 

4,254  14.5 

3,817  14.3 


59,893  12.6 


493  11.8 

71,399  12.6 


0 

0.0 

4 

3.4 

163 

4.4 

826 

10.7 

1,597 

12.8 

3,103 

13.4 

1,157 

14.1 

1,148 

16.2 

0 

0.0 

4 

0.8 

16 

1.8 

103 

7.7 

29 

58.0 

8,150 

12.5 

102 

2.4 

425 

4.7 

2,125. 

6.7 

6,615 

8.9 

10,568 

11.4 

10,097 

11.3 

8,333 

14.6 

5,345 

13.4 

3,674 

13.5 

47,284 

11.1 

494 

12.0 

55,928  11.3 


0  0.0 

1  2.9 

8  1.3 

37  2.4 

97  3.3 

166  3.0 

122  3.4 

90  4.0 


0  0.0 

6  2.0 

27  4.4 

59  7.8 

12  7.1 


625  3.4 


17  1.2 

78  2.4 

384  4.3 

738  5.2 

1,248  5.7 

1,607  5.3 

1,858  4.0 

725  3.7 

376  3.2 


7,031  4.4 


NA  NA 


7,656  4.3 


0  0.0 

3  2.0 

177  4.0 

861  8.3 

2,587  15.6 

5,800  15.9 

1,415  19.0 

1,330  20.6 


0  0.0 

0  0.0 

0  0.0 

0  0.0 

0  0.0 


12,173  14.8 


144  4.0 

550  7.7 

3,547  9.8 

6,286  12.3 

10,298  12.6 

17,087  18.1 

9,503  20.1 

3,909  21.2 

2,248  19.5 


53,572  15.2 


535  13.1 


66,280  15.1 


•Percentages  may  not  total  100  due  to  rounding. 

Compiled  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  from  Department  of  Defense  data. 
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Military  Psychology  and  Women’s  Role  in  the  Military 
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ABSTRACT 

Th.s  chanter  traces  the  history  of  women's  role  in  the  defense  of  their  countries,  including  all  member  countries  of 
NATO  as  well  as  other  nations-  discusses  the  policies  affecting  women’s  role  and  utilization  in  the  militar>  examines 
m^iL?v  e^earch  IdTnS  role  in  and  contributions  to  the  armed  forces;  and  addresses  the  issue  of 

Jevefoping  a  p^ise  policy  on  women’s  role  in  future  militaries,  with  special  emphasis  on  their  assignment  to  combat- 

rclaied  occupations. 


During  limes  of  national  emergency,  women  have 
served  in  the  military  whether  in  an  ofTicial  or 
unoflicial  capacity  (Enioc.  1983).  Throughout 
history,  women  have  met  traditional  support  needs 
of  the  military  by  filling  the  roles  of  laundress,  cook, 
and  nurse.  Beginning  in  World  War  1,  women  were 
recruited  for  the  first  time  to  engage  in  the  ’paper’ 
war,  to  free  up  more  men  for  the  fighting  war. 
Women’s  roles  were  further  expanded  in  World 
War  II,  and  more  recently,  have  extended  into  the 
realm  of  combat  occupational  assignments  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries.  With  less  than  a  decade  left  of  the 
1900s.  women  increasingly  arc  being  used  by  mtli- 
laries  throughout  the  world  to  solve  problems  of 
personnel  availability,  quality,  health,  morale,  and 


readiness.  The  primary  reason  for  this  greater  de¬ 
pendence  on  women  is  to  offset  the  shortfall  of  male 
applicants  attributable  to  the  end  of  the  ’baby 
boom.’ 

Since  the  1970s,  therefore,  women  have  been 
increasingly  and  gradually  integrated  into  militar¬ 
ies  although  this  process  has  been  without  the 
benefit  of  full  representation  or  a  policy  of  total 
acceptance  and  utilization  in  all  aspects  of  a 
country’s  defense.  To  ensure  a  woman’s  rights  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  participant  in  the  concept  of  equal 
opportunity  for  ail  military  personnel,  such  a  policy 
should  be  formulated,  one  that  eliminates  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  women  from  combat  occupations  and 
opens  all  specialties  to  men  and  women  who  meet 
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the  physical  and  mental  qualifications.  Several 
countries  have  implemented  such  a  policy.  To 
counter  this  human  rights  position,  opponents  ar¬ 
gue  against  the  full  integration  of  women  because 
of  differences  between  the  sexes  in  physical  capabil¬ 
ities  and  health  care  utilization  as  well  as  women  s 
supposedly  adverse  impact  on  ‘male  bonding.  The 
objectives  of  this  chapter  are  (a)  to  trace  the  history 
of  women's  utilization  in  the  defense  of  their  coun¬ 
tries.  (b)  to  discuss  the  policies  affecting  women  s 
role  in  the  military,  (c)  to  examine  military  research 
findings  on  women's  role  in  and  contributions  to 
the  armed  forces,  and  (d)  to  address  the  issue  of 
developing  a  precise  policy  on  women's  role  in 
future  militaries,  especially  their  assignment  to 
combat-related  occupations  The  historical  per¬ 
spective  will  center  on  a  summary  of  data  compiled 
on  the  United  States  (US),  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  Israel, 
Union  of  So  vict  Socialist  Republics  ( USSR ),  and  sev- 
crtil  other  nations.  Research  findings  highlighting 
military  women's  issues  will  concentrate  primarily 
on  results  reported  in  the  US  because  of  the  more 
extensive  body  of  work  published  in  that  country. 


WOMEN'S  ROLE  IN  THE  DEFENSE  OF 
THEIR  COUNTRIES 


Women  in  the  US  Military 

Women's  role  in  the  US  military  began  during  the 
American  War  for  Independence.  De  Pauw  (1981) 
reports  that  tens  of  thousands  of  women  were 
involved  in  active  combat,  serving  in  artillery  units 
(where  the  hundreds  of ‘Molly  Pitchers'  swabbed 
out  the  cannon  with  water),  in  the  enlisted  ranks  as 
soldiers  in  men’s  clothing,  in  militia  units,  and  in 
frontier  warfare.  To  meet  his  army's  demands  for 
medical  care,  George  Washington  issued  orders  of 
the  day  at  the  Valley  Forge  for  ’procuring  as  many 
Women  of  the  Army  as  can  be  prevailed  on  to  serve 
as  nurses’  (De  Pauw,  1981).  Nurses  were  paid  the 
same  as  Washington’s  soldiers,  or  S0.25  per  day, 
and  the  matron  or  head  nurse  received  double  the 
amount  (Treadwell,  1954). 


During  the  US  Civil  War,  a  large  number  of 
women  volunteered  as  nurses  with  both  the  Union 
and  Confederate  forces;  many  of  these  nurses  also 
assumed  roles  as  spies  and  scouts.  Dr  Mary  Walker 
was  the  first  female  surgeon  to  serve  in  the  Ar¬ 
my _ and  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  in 

1865.  ^  . 

The  need  to  provide  nursing  care  lor  the 
wounded  increased  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  which  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  almost  a 
century  of  dedication  by  nurses  to  the  care  of 
military  personnel.  In  1901,  the  US  Army  Nurse 
Corps  was  created  and  in  1908  the  US  Navy  Nurse 
Corps.  During  World  War  1,  almost  10  000  Army 
nurses  were  assigned  to  hospital  units  in  Europe 
while  approximately  1 3  000  women  were  enlisted 
as  clerks,  telephone  operators,  translators,  camou¬ 
flage  designers,  and  fingerprint  experts  for  the  US 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Recent  graduates  of 
nurses’  training  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  mill- 
lary,  many  of  whom  cared  for  ihc  thousands  of 
victims  of  the  ‘Influenza  Epidemic'  of  1918.  The 
impetus  for  the  inclusion  of  women  on  active  duty 
was  the  need  for  skilled  manpower— women  offi¬ 
cially  became  ‘new’  manpower  during  World  War 
1.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  34  000  women  had  served 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  the  Navy, 
Marines,  and  Coast  Guard  (Holm,  1982).  Women's 
participation  in  the  military  had  been  strongly 
urged  by  General  John  J.  Pershing  who,  although 
his  recommendations  were  met  with  considerable 
resistance,  continued  to  praise  women  s  excep¬ 
tional  performance.  ,  ,cAnnn 

During  World  War  11,  approximately  350  000 
women  served  in  the  US  military.  Women  partici¬ 
pated  in  all  types  of  noncombatant  jobs  not  only  in 
the  continental  US  but  also  in  North  Africa,  Eur¬ 
ope,  India,  Australia,  China,  and  the  Southwest 
Pacific  area.  An  important  example  of  women  s 
service  in  World  War  II  was  that  of  a  unique  group 
of  1074  women  who  flew  as  Women’s  Airforce 
Service  Pilots  (WASPs)  ferrying  almost  every  air¬ 
craft  in  the  Army  Air  Force  inventory  from  the 
‘smallest  trainers  and  hottest  fighters  to  the  biggest 
bombers’  (Holm,  1982).  They  flew  ‘more  than  60 
million  miles,  ferried  12,650  aircraft,  towed  count¬ 
less  gunnery  targets,  and  instructed  hundreds  of  Air 
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Force  pilots’  (Holm,  1982).  Thirty-eight  of  these 
women  pilots  lost  their  lives  performing  their  du¬ 
ties  Another  dedicated  group  of  women  served  in 
espionage  and  sabotage,  and  these  woinen  were 
found  to  be  as  brave  and  coldblooded  as  their  male 

counterparts  (Quester,  1982). 

Also  of  extraordinary  dedication  were  the  nuises 
who  followed  closely  behind  wherever  the  US 
forces  landed;  many  nurses  were  killed  or  wounded 
in  action.  Portrayed  as  noncombatants,  nurees 
performed  their  duties  in  combat  situations -they 
were  in  combat -especially  since  the 
1942  of  the  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital  Unit 
(MASH)  (Enloc.  1983).  The  Japanese  captured  54 
American  nurses  who  remained  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  Philippines  for  three  years  and  continued  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  P”*®" 
until  the  end  of  the  war  (Kalisch  &  Scobey,  1983). 
Even  though  women  officially  have  been  excluded 
from  combat  roles,  a  recent  study  has  shown  that  as 
many  as  7.4%  of  US  women  veterans  from  World 
War  11  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts  were 
exposed  to  combat,  and  73.5%  of  those  exposed 
were  nurses  (Dienstfrey,  1988).  An  in‘®r®s»"g  fil¬ 
ing  from  World  War  II  reported  by  Quester  (1982) 
was  that  women’s  morale  was  the  highest  the  closer 
they  were  to  the  front  and  the  lowest  among 
women  who  served  in  the  rear  or  who  were  labeled 
as  only  capable  of  doing  ‘women’s  work.’ 

As  World  War  II  progressed,  civilian  women 
were  stronglv  encouraged  to  enlist  to  relieve  men 
for  combat  jobs  and  to  ensure  that  marned  men 
with  families  would  not  be  <‘«fted^  Results  of  a 
Gallup  poll  showed  that  a  surprising  78%  of  the 
public  responded  that  single  women  should  ^ 
drafted  before  any  more  fathers— enlistment  in  the 
military  should  take  precedence  over  any  other 
responsibility  that  a  woman  had,  except  urgent 
family  obligations  (Holm,  1982).  Although  women 
were  desperately  needed -even  a  draft  for  women 
was  seriously  considered -many  women  who  en- 
'  listed  were  subjected  to  sexual  harassment  and  were 
'  faced  with  having  to  constantly  defend  their  char- 
;  acter.  Moreover,  for  the  4000  black  women  who 
volunteered  to  serve,  incidents  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  were  compounded  by  racism  which  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  policy  of  racial  segregation  that 


was  in  effect  during  World  War  II.  Black  nurses 
were  deemed  ineligible  and  undesirable  for  service 
in  the  US  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  the  rationale  being 
that  there  were  so  few  black  sailors  on  active  duty 
that  black  nurses  would  have  no  job  to  perform 
(Enloe,  1983).  Cutting  the  le^slative  red  ^ 
enable  women’s  service  to  their  country  ^o  t^ 
the  patience  and  adversely  affected  the  health  of 
those  individuals  who  were  responsible  for  meeting 
the  high  personnel  needs  of  the  war.  A 
belief  in  the  US  had  been  that  women  should  be 
protected,  which  seemed  to  be  espeaally  en¬ 
trenched  by  members  of  the  US  Congress  (Quester. 
1982)  Even  under  circumstances  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment,  racial  segregation,  sex  discrimination^  and 
the  publicly  voiced  opposition  of  many  legislaton 
to  women’s  role  in  the  war  effort,  350000  women 
served  during  World  War  II.  The  final  analysts  of 
women’s  contributions  to  the  war  effort  was  that 
they  served  superbly. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  mihury  was 
faced  with  determining  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  a  permanent  place  for  women  in  the  i^cetime 
services.  After  considerable  debate.  Congress 
passed  the  Women’s  Armed  Services  Act  of  1948  on 
2  June  1948,  by  a  vote  of  206  to  133.  President 
Truman  signed  the  measure  that  established  per¬ 
manent  status  for  women  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

Few  commentaries  have  been  written  about  wom¬ 
en’s  service  during  the  Korean  conflict  while  little 
was  known,  until  the  1980s.  of  women’s  partid^- 
tion  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  (see  Marshall.  1987; 
Van  Devanter  &  Morgan,  1983;  Walker,  1985). 
Approximately  7500  of  the  more  than  three  mfllion 
American  Vietnam  veterans  are  women.  More  than 
80%  of  the  women  in  Vietnam  were  nurses;  these 
women  saw  the  worst  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the 
endless  procession  of  mangled  bodies  across  the 
operating  table  (Enloe,  1982).  According  to  a  high- 
ranking  officer  (Holm,  1982),  ‘the  injunes  treated  in 
Vietnam  were  unprecedented  because  the  war  was 
fought  with  small  arms— booby  traps,  punji  sticky 
claymore  mines,  high-felocity  bullets.  Nearly  all 
afflicted  multiple  wounds  of  the  most  vicious  kind. 
Women  in  Vietnam  were  subjected  to  the  same 
edmbat  risks  as  men  in  the  same  units.  One  nurse 
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commented  that  during  surgery  when  the  unit  was 
being  shelled,  members  of  the  surgical  team  careful¬ 
ly  lowered  the  operating  table  and  continued  the 
surgery  on  their  knees.  Since  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
9%  of  female  and  15%  of  male  Vietnam  veterans 
have  reported  symptoms  of  posttraumatic  stress 

disorder  (Roberts,  1988).  .  ,,c  r 

During  the  1980s,  women’s  role  in  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  was  expanded  to  include  assignments  in  four 
combat  operations.  The  1983  Grenada  operation 
included  200  women  of  whom  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  two  dozen  women  Air  Force  pilots,  flight 
engineers,  and  loadmasters.  Women  served  on 
tankers  that  fueled  the  bombers  flown  on  the  1986 
Libyan  strike,  and  female  naval  pilots  performed 
carrier  landings  as  part  of  antiterrorist  acts  against 
Libya.  Also  identified  were  248  women  sailors  who 
were  assigned  to  the  destroyer  tender  that  went  to 
repair  the  damaged  frigate.  Stark,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  1987  (Schneider  &  Schneider,  1988).  In  late 
1989  approximately  800  military  women  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  invasion  of  Panama,  many  of  whorn 
experienced  actual  combat.  Although  no  research 
was  conducted  during  these  operations,  both  men's 
and  women’s  overall  performances  were  lauded  as 
highly  effective.  No  evidence  was  presented  tc^show 
that  readiness  levels  of  the  various  groups  were 
compromised  by  women’s  participation. 


Policies  Affecting  Women’s  Role  in  the  US 
Military 


Vith  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  he 
aiplementation  of  the  all-volunteer  force  (AVF)  in 
973,  numerous  policies  were  enacted  that  in- 
luenced  women’s  partiapation  in  the  US  military 
Hoiberg,  1984).  By  1967,  the  2%  ceiling  on  wom- 
;n’s  enlistments  had  been  lifted  and,  in  1974,  all 
xxupational  specialties  were 
:xcept  those  directly  related  to  combat.  In  1972,  the 
=qual  Rights  Amendment  was  passed  (although  it 
vas  never  ratified  by  the  required  number  ol 
itates),  and  the  military  assumed  the  role  ol  a 
[nodcl  in  US  society  of  equal  opportunity.  A  grad¬ 
ual  change  from  traditional  to  nontraditional  jo 
assignments  occurred  beginning  in  1973;  at  present 


approximately  43.5%  of  enlisted  women  have  non¬ 
traditional  jobs  although  the  largest  concentrations 
are  in  administration,  clerical,  medical,  dental,  and 
communications  specialties  (Defense  Manpower 
Data  Center,  1989). 

Beginning  in  1975,  pregnant  women  were  given 
the  option  of  remaining  on  active  duty  during  and 
after  a  pregnancy.  If  they  remained,  they  were 
required  to  notify  their  supervisors  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  for  the  care  of  their  children 
in  the  event  of  rapid  deployment.  For  pregnant 
women  assigned  to  sea  duty,  the  situation  became 
more  complicated  in  that  a  1980  Navy  policy 
required  their  immediate  reassignment  to  a  shore 
facility  or  a  release  from  their  enlistment  contract. 
Modifications  to  this  policy  have  been  enacted 
which  specify  the  activities  from  which  pregnant 


crew  members  are  exempt. 

With  a  total  of  approximately  229  000  active 
duty  women  by  the  end  of  the  1980s.  a  fivefold 
increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  AVF  in  1973,  the 
percentage  of  military  women  in  the  four  branches 
of  the  US  armed  forces  is  the  highest  (10.8%)  of  all 
countries  (Defense  Manpower  Data  Center,  1989). 
Restrictions  exclude  women  from  assignments  to 
aircraft  and  naval  vessels  on  combat  missions,  and 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  women  do  not  serve  in 
units  or  positions  that  have  a  high  probability  of 
combat  involvement.  Women  have  been  assigne 
to  noncombatant  Navy  ships  since  1978  when  the 
US  Congress  approved  modifications  to  Section 
6015  and  President  Jimmy  Carter  signed  P.L. 
95-485  into  law.  Women  also  can  be  temporarily 
assigned  to  combatant  ships,  but  their  tour  can^ 
exceed  180  days.  While  somewhat  less  than  50W 
enlisted  women  served  on  sea  duty  in  *987  the 
Navy  plans  to  have  691  women  officers  and  8578 
enlisted  women  assigned  to  ships  by  the  ° 
1991.  Legislation  is  currently  being  considered  to 
open  all  combat  support  positions  in  all  services  to 
women,  which  would  include  assignments  on  vari¬ 
ous  support  vessels  (a  total  of  26  of  the  Navy’s  37 
combat  logistics  ships  have  been  opened  to  women) 
and  on  all  Air  Force  reconnaissance,  trainin^an 
transport  planes.  Navy  officials  report  little  difficul¬ 
ty  in  finding  women  to  fill  sea  billets  (Longo,  1988). 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  women  s  role  in  the 
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Coast  Guard;  by  1977,  the  Coast  Guard  had  two 
sex-integrated  vessels. 

Even  without  changing  any  of  the  combat  exclu¬ 
sion  policies  and  practices,  Binkin  &  Bach  (1977) 
concluded  in  1977  that  almost  600000  miliury 
enlisted  jobs  (33%)  could  potentially  be  filled  by 
women,  although  a  more  realistic  number  would  be 
400  000  or  22%  of  the  total  force.  Results  of  a  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  study,  as  sum¬ 
marized  by  Moore  (1988),  indicate  that  1.1  million 
of  the  2.2  million  positions  in  the  military  are  closed 
to  women  because  of  the  combat-exclusion  policy , 
of  the  remaining  1.1  million  jobs,  only  229  000  arc 
filled  by  enlisted  women  and  officers.  Each  of  the 
branches  of  the  military  has  established  arbitrary 
quotas  or  recruiting  limits  on  women,  which  the 
GAO  has  cited  as  discriminatory.  Also  discrimina¬ 
tory  is  the  US  Supreme  Court  decision  that  re¬ 
quires  men,  but  not  women,  to  register  for  possible 
military  conscription. 

Women  in  the  Service  of  Other  NATO  Countries 

Over  the  years  from  World  War  II  to  the  present, 
almost  all  of  the  NATO  countries  have  expanded 
the  role  of  women  in  their  militaries.  Studies  on  the 
participation  of  women  in  the  military  in  these 
countries  have  examined  the  changes  not  only  in 
women’s  numbers  but  also  in  policies  concerning 
their  assignments  to  occupational  specialties,  unit 
locations,  and  positions  of  increased  responsibility. 
As  summarized  from  several  sources,  the  following 
is  a  brief  review  of  the  history  and  status  of  military 
women  in  each  of  the  NATO  member  countries, 
excluding  the  previously  described  US  armed 
forces  (Binkin  &  Bach,  1977;  Enloe,  1983,  Stanley 
&  Segal,  1988). 

Women  in  Canada  have  a  long  tradition  of 
military  service,  dating  back  to  the  1885  Northwest 
Rebellion  and  the  organization  in  1899  of  the 
Canadian  Army  Nursing  Service  to  serve  with  the 
Canadian  contingent  in  the  Boer  War.  During 
World  War  1,  nurses  were  assigned  to  overseas 
hospitals,  on  hospital  ships,  and  in  field  ambulance 
units;  a  total  of  53  nurses  died  while  on  duty.  By  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  almost  50000  women  had 


served  in  the  women’s  divisions  and  the  medical 
corps  (5000  nurses)  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  Beginning  with  the  human  rights  movement 
in  Canada  (and  many  other  countries)  and  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Act  in  1978, 
opportunities  for  women  in  the  Canadian  military 
began  to  expand.  By  1987,  almost  one-tenth  (9.2%) 
of  Canada’s  active  duty  force  of  85  000  volunteers 
were  women.  As  of  that  year,  all  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  women  were  no  longer  in  effect  in 
all  units  in  the  air  environment  thereby  allowing 
women  to  be  trained  as  fighter  pilots  and  to  receive 
assignments  in  fighter,  tactical  helicopter,  and  anti¬ 
submarine  helicopter  squadrons.  In  early  1989,  the 
Human  Rights  Review  Tribunal  ruled  that  the 
policy  and  practice  of  excluding  women  from  com¬ 
bat  duty  in  the  Canadian  armed  forces  was  discrim¬ 
inatory  on  the  grounds  of  sex;  therefore,  full 
integration  of  women  into  all  units  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  except  submarine  units,  was  to  take  place 
with  all  due  speed.  An  implementotion  plan  is 
currently  being  developed  to  ensure  that  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  women  proceeds  steadily,  regularly,  and 
consistently  toward  the  goal  of  complete  integra¬ 
tion  in  the  next  10  years. 

During  World  War  II  in  Denmark,  women  were 
active  in  the  Resistance  Movement  against  the 
Nazis'  five-year  occupation;  Sorensen  (1982)  esti¬ 
mates  that  as  many  as  700  women  participated, 
with  possibly  less  than  100  being  interned  in  con¬ 
centration  camps.  Effective  in  July  1988,  Denmark 
lifted  restrictions  on  women’s  assignments  in  oper¬ 
ational  combat  units  thereby  permitting  women  to 
be  assigned  as  tank  drivers,  paratroopers,  comman¬ 
dos,  and  infantry  soldiers.  As  volunteers,  women 
currently  comprise  5.2%  of  the  total  force  strength 
of  less  than  16  000;  women  also  serve  in  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Home  Guard  (Army,  Naval,  and  Air  Force) 
where  they  receive  basic  training  in  the  evening  and 
on  weekends  and  can  ’graduate’  to  specialized 
training  in  either  the  armed  forces  or  the  Home 
Guard.  At  present,  the  number  of  women  in  the 
Home  Guard  is  about  3000,  and  less  than  2000 
women  serve  in  the  Ground  Observer  Corps. 

French  women’s  participation  during  World 
War  1  was  quite  considerable  in  that  30  000  nurses 
had  accepted  enlistment  into  the  military  health 
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corps  (in  addition  to  the  100  000  nurses  and  ambu¬ 
lance  drivers  who  were  employed  by  the  Army  s 
health  services),  and  more  than  150000  women 
served  in  clerical  and  ancillary  functions  (Martm. 
1982).  During  World  War  II,  the  number  of  women 
who  served  in  the  auxiliary  female  military  sections 
of  the  French  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  totaled 
14  000;  these  uniformed  women  were  employed  in 
medical  capacities  as  well  as  clerical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  (Martin.  1982).  Many  brave  wom¬ 
en  were  also  members  of  the  Resistance  Movement. 

At  present,  women  do  not  serve  in  combat  roles  m 
the  Army.  Foreign  Ugion.  or  Air  Force,  and  less 
than  1000  have  volunteered  for  national  service. 
Women  are  not  only  barred  from  all  combat- 
related  duties,  they  are  also  excluded  from  many 
aircraft  and  shipboard  occupations  (e.g.  naviga¬ 
tors)  (Martin,  1982).  Their  assignments,  however, 
reflect  a  shift  from  traditional  clencal  positions  to 

more  technically  oriented  jobs. 

During  World  War  II,  the  concept  of  requiring 
women  to  serve  a  ‘duty  year*  in  Germany  was 
initiated  which  eventually  led  to  the  formation  of 
women’s  auxiliary  services,  but  no  woman  seized 
in  combat,  and  the  auxilianes  did  not  have  J 
status  (Tuten,  1982).  The  armed  forces  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  only  accept  women 
volunteers  as  medical  officers  (Phy««anS; 
pharmacists,  and  veterinanans);  7.1 /„  of  all  meffica 
officers  are  women,  as  reported  by  Stanley  &  ^gal 
(1988).  Because  of  the  declining  annual  draft-eli¬ 
gible  pool  of  18-year-olds  at  present,  the  sho^afl 
for  thVarmed  forces  may  very  likely  have  to  ^ 
filled  by  women,  which  no  doubt  will  be  resisted  by 
the  conservative  military  profession. 

Women  constituted  15%  of  ^hc  re^iutionary 
army  in  Greece  during  the  civil  war  (1944  to  1949), 
and  250  women  were  honored  as  resistana  hero¬ 
ines  for  their  contributions  during  the  Gcman 
occupation  from  1941  to  1944  (Brown  &  Safilios- 
Rothschild,  1982).  The  percentage  of  women  in  the 
Hellenic  Armed  Forces  in  Greece  has  remame 
relatively  stable  during  the  1980s  at  somewh^ 
more  than  1.0%  or  almost  1800.  Women  can  be 
conscripted  during  times  of  national  emergency, 
but  cannot  be  assigned  to  combat  units. 

In  1984,  Norway's  Parliament  voted  to  permit 


women  to  serve  in  combat  roles  and  has  opened  all 
enlisted  and  officer  positions  to  women  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Somewhat  less  than 
600  women  currently  serve  in  the  Norwegian 
forces,  a  number  that  represents  1.4%  of  the  total 
strength;  they  can  also  choose  to  serve  in  the  land 
or  naval  Home  Guard. 

One  of  the  major  national  emergencies  that 
promoted  and  sanctioned  women’s  official  military 
role  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  Crimean  War, 
which  brought  international  prominence  to  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale  and  the  nursing  profession  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  wom^en  s 
nursing  service  in  1881  (Goldman  &  >982^ 

During  World  War  1,  approximately  80  000  British 
women  served  in  military  units,  performing  in 
clerical,  transportation,  quartermaster  and  com¬ 
munications  functions.  According  1°  * 

Stites  (1982),  the  military  during  World  War  1  was 
perfectly  happy  to  have  the  services 
not  to  have  women  in  the  service.  By  the  midpoint 
of  World  War  11.  a  total  of  450  000  women  were  on 
active  duty,  serving  not  only  in  the  Army  but  in  57 
different  Air  Force  specialties  from  transport  to 
code  work,  radar,  and  parachute  repair  as  well  as  in 
the  Navy  as  drivers,  clerks,  housekee^rs  and 
communication  and  technical  speaalists  (Goldrnan 
&  Stites,  1982).  Similar  to  their  World  War  I  and  II 
experiences,  women  at  present  are  still  restneted 
from  participating  in  direct  combat  roles  or  at  war 
establishment  posts  where  combat  could  occur. 
However,  they  have  been 

armed  in  the  women’s  unit  of  the  Ulster  Defence 
Regiment  in  Northern  Ireland.  Women  represem 
5.1%  of  the  total  force  strength,  v/ith  almost  16  500 

women  on  active  duty  in  1987.  mato 

Women’s  military  status  in  the  other  NATO 
countries,  which  has  been  quite  limited  according 
to  Stanley  &  Segal  (1988),  may  be  summanzed  as 
follows.  Belgium  has  no  combat  restnctions  on 
women  serving  in  any  military  post,  ‘ncludmg 
combat;  less  than  4000  women  have 
serve  on  active  duty,  which  accounts  for  3.9%  of  the 
force  as  of  1987.  Iceland  does  not  have  its  own 
military,  while  women  in  /miy  and  Spain  currenUy 
are  excluded  from  service  in  the  military.  In  1987. 
women  were  accepted  for  the  first  time  in  the  all- 
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volunteer  force  of  luxembourg.  Opportunities  for 
men  and  women  in  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army 
of  the  Netherlands  arc  identical;  however,  few  wom¬ 
en  can  meet  the  physical  qualifications  for  the 
Army’s  positions  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and  engineer¬ 
ing.  Women  do  not  serve  in  the  Marine  Corps  or 
on  submarines.  In  1984,  their  percentage  of  the 
total  strength  was  reported  as  2.9  or  somewhat 
more  that  11(K).  Portugal  has  reported  that  less 
than  10  women  medical  officers  comprise  the  extent 
of  women’s  role  in  the  Portuguese  military  in  1986, 
although  the  number  is  expected  to  increase.  Wom¬ 
en  in  Turkey  may  volunteer  to  serve  only  in  the 
officer  corps— less  than  100  currently  are  serving. 


Women  in  the  Service  of  Other  Countries 

Although  the  Israeli  Army  frequently  is  cited  as 
cficciivc  in  its  conscription  and  use  of  women  as 
soldiers,  the  situation  in  the  Israeli  armed  forces 
since  1949  is  that  women  only  serve  in  noncomba- 
lani  roles.  Thus,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  Israeli 
women  do  not  perform  in  combatant  roles,  but 
rather  form  a  nucleus  of  clerical,  administrative, 
and  service  workers.  Women’s  participation,  how¬ 
ever.  is  important  not  only  from  an  economic 
position— the  Army  would  have  to  hire  thousands 
of  civilians  to  perform  the  needed  clerical  and 
service  functions— but  also  from  a  morale  consider¬ 
ation.  Their  participation  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  nation’s  defense  is  everyone’s  responsibility  and 
obligation  (Rolbanl,  1970). 

Women’s  most  active  contribution  to  defense 
was  during  the  decade  of  1941-1951,  cspeaally 
during  the  War  of  Independence  when  Israeli  wom¬ 
en  did  indeed  sdrve  along  with  men  in  units  trained 
in  infiltration,  surprise  attacks,  and  assault  (Bloom, 
1982).  Goldman  &  Wiegand  (1984)  reported  that 
16%  of  the  Palmach,  or  commando  troops,  were 
women.  Women  also  commanded  combat  units 
while  others  served  as  nurses,  food  preparers,  sabo¬ 
teurs,  wireless  operators,  medics,  teachers  and  in¬ 
structors,  drivers,  clerical  workers,  and  adjutants.  A 
total  of  114  women  were  killed  in  that  war  while 
serving  in  the  military. 


The  Women’s  Army  Corps  (CHEN  or  Chail 
Nashim)  was  created  in  September  1948  and  has 
continued  to  this  day  to  recruit,  train,  and  adminis¬ 
ter  to  women  in  the  military  (Gal,  1986).  Compul¬ 
sory  service  for  women  is  20  months,  as  contrasted 
with  36  months  for  men,  although  exemptions  for 
women  include  marriage,  motherhood,  educational 
limitations,  and  religious  convictions.  Their  role 
has  been  expanded,  as  noted  by  the  opening  to 
women  of  such  jobs  as  fighter  aircraft  mechanic, 
weapons  technician,  artillery  reconnaissance,  etc 
(Goldman  &  Wiegand,  1984). 

One  of  the  first  contemporary  societies  to  use 
women  extensively  in  its  armed  forces  was  the 
USSR,  beginning  as  ‘women  soldiers’  in  World 
War  I,  followed  by  their  participation  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution  from  1918  to  1920  (O’Brien,  1982).  Approxi¬ 
mately  one  million  women  served  during  World 
War  II.  While  the  highest  percentage  was  assigned 
to  rear  areas  to  release  men  for  combat  duty, 
women  also  provided  combat  units  and  air  regi¬ 
ments  that  flew  combat  aircraft.  A  total  of  23 
women  fliers  were  named  Heroes  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  91  women  in  all  received  this  highly  es¬ 
teemed  award  (Griessc  &  Stiles,  1982).  Women  also 
were  assigned  to  combat  units  where  they  served  as 
snipers,  machine  gunners,  and  tank  crew  members 
(O’Brien,  1982).  Estimates  of  women’s  strength  in 
the  armed  forces  today  range  from  10  (XX)  to  no 
more  than  30  OCX)  of  a  total  force  of  four  million. 

The  opportunities  for  women  in  the  Austrtdian 
military  continue  to  expand:  women  in  the  Navy 
now  serve  in  all  areas  except  on  aircraft  and  ships, 
women  in  the  Army  are  employed  in  most  noncom¬ 
bat  occupations,  and  the  Air  Force  assigns  women 
to  a  majority  of  musterings  including  aircraft 
technical  trades  (van  Gelder  &  Eley,  1986).  In  1983, 
approximately  6.4%  of  Australia’s  forces  were  wom¬ 
en  (less  than  5000  in  number). 

Women  in  Hetnam  also  participated  in  that 
nation’s  struggle  for  unification;  estimates  indicate 
that  women  made  up  relatively  large  proportions  in 
the  lower  levels  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Armed 
Forces,  and  40%  served  in  positions  of  regional 
commanders  during  the  early  1960s  (Duiker,  1982). 
Women  were  found  to  be  particularly  effective  in 
liaison  and  espionage  work.  Evidence  has  been 
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reported  that  women  also  participated  in  many 
uprisings  and  atucks  against  all  major  cities  in 
South  Vietnam  during  the  TET  offensive  in  early 
1968  They  provided  high  percentages  of  the  vil¬ 
lages’  self-defense  militia  and  served  in  bomb¬ 
defusing  units,  on  anti-aircraft  teams,  and  in  units 
that  captured  downed  American  flyers. 

Japanese  women  began  to  serve  in  1967  in  the 
Ground  Self-Defense  Force  and  in  »974  in  the 
Maritime  Self-Defense  Force  and  the  Air  Sell- 
Defense  Force;  these  forces  arc  for  defense  and 
internal  security  only  (Wiegand,  1982).  Their  inclu¬ 
sion  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  the  decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  male  volunteers  for  military  service 
and  also  as  an  indirect  consequence  of  a  general 

movementtowardincreasingopportunitiesforwom- 

en  This  relatively  recent  utilization  of  women  in 
the  defense  forces  was  attributed  to  "o^ng  more 
than  -an  oversight.’  Approximately  3000  women 
serve  in  the  defense  forces  in  jobs  ranging  from 
counselors,  medical  care  providers,  photographers, 
and  administrative  personnel  to  aircraft  weapons, 
engine,  and  fuselage  maintenance  workers. 

Jancar  (1982)  traces  the  contnbutions  of  Yugo- 
slavic  women  to  the  military  from  1919,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Yugoslavia,  to  the  present  day.  Dunng 
World  War  II,  the  Yugoslavs  fought  a  war  of 
liberation  as  well  as  a  civil  war,  and  J^'ch 
involved  social  revolution,  with  as  many  as 
million  women  serving  on  the  partisan  side  and 
100  000  in  the  National  Liberation  Army^artisan 
life  was  especially  attractive  to  women  because  it 
provided  them  with  opportunities  to  take  course^ 
«jch  as  reading,  writing,  and  nursing;  to 
feelings  of  adventure,  equality,  and  camaraderie,  t 
participate  in  entertainment  programs;  and  t 

prove  Sat  they  were  at  least  as  brave  and  coura¬ 
geous  as  men.  Only  one  in  20  women  was  at  the 
front  while  the  rest  provided  support  in  the  r^r.  M 
oresent,  all  able-bodied  men,  women,  and  children 
S;. .raining  a, 
work  plact.  White  woman  do  sarva 
rial  Defense  Forces,  primarily  as  medics,  very  fe 

are  in  the  armed  forces  today.  . 

During  the  seven  and  a  half  years  o  war  against 
French  colonialism,  the  Algerian  people  fought  the 


might  of  France  with  guerrilla  warfare,  urban  ter¬ 
rorism,  and  a  worldwide  political  cam^ign  (Am- 
ranc  1982).  There  were  almost  9000  women 
militants  in  the  civilian  and  military  sectors;  the 
major  contributions  among  those  who  served  in  the 
civilian  sector  included  sheltering  and  feeding  com¬ 
batants;  conducting  liaison  and  guide  wor  ,  co 
lecting  medicine,  money,  and  munitions;  an 
performing  terrorist  actions.  Women  in  the  military 
«ctor  were  primarily  cooks,  laundresses,  and 
nurses,  with  less  than  2%  beanng  qnns.  Even 
though  women  fought  courageously  for  the  cause 
of  liberation,  their  subsequent  position  in  gcrian 
society  has  not  continued  to  evolve  toward  greater 
participation,  except  in  the  realm  of  education. 

Women  also  served  in  other  liberation  armies, 
such  as  in  China  where  the  Women’s  Association 
mobilized  women  ’to  sabotage  and  repair  bridges 
and  roads,  to  prepare  food  for  the  soldiers  and 
carry  it  to  them,  to  rescue  and  nurse  the  ’ 

and  to  carry  messages  and  gather  intelligence  un 
the  cover  of  going  to  market  or  visiting  relatives 
(Enloe,  1983).  African  women  served  in  Gumea- 
Bissau's  liberation  army  in  which  they  were  taught 
to  use  weapons,  but  they  pnmanly  perfomed  in 
support  roles  in  the  army’s  cause  of  expelling  the 
Portuguese  in  1974  (Enloe,  1983).  By  way  of  con¬ 
trast.  Nicaraguan  women  dunng  the  liberation  war 
against  Somoza  participated  as  coinbatants  al¬ 
though  at  first  they  only  provided  medical  care  for 
the  wounded  (Enloe,  1983).  According  to  Enloe 
(1983),  Nicaraguan  women  arc  trained  as  soldiers 
and  as  officers;  training  is  conducted  separately  for 
men  and  women.  There  is  even  a  women  s  unit,  the 
Juana  Elena  Mendoza  Infantry  Company. 

A  -People’s  Army’  of  approximately  200  000 
men  and  women,  in  addition  to  its  regular  standing 
army  of  100  000,  has  been  raised  m  Jordan  to  figh 
off  any  incursion  into  that  country  by  Israel  or  any 
other  nation  (Abu  Nab.  1983).  The  ‘^‘lation  of 
voluntary  service  of  women,  who  arc  between  th 
ages  of  16  and  45,  is  the  first  umc  that  women  have 
been  accepted  into  the  ranks  of  the  fighting  ser¬ 
vices  In  Another  Middle  Eastern  country,  a  20 
million-strong’  Iranian  Army  was  initiated  in  late 
1979,  which  included  women  and  girls  as  young  as 
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14  years  of  age  (Cooper,  1980).  Taught  by  the  local 
*komitchs;  both  male  and  female  trainees  learn 
how  to  fire  a  G-3  rifle;  lessons  arc  supplemented  by 
a  daily  television  program  that  provides  weapons 
instruction. 

RESEARCH  ON  WOMEN’S  ROLE  IN  AND 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  MILITARY 

Military  Psychology  and  Women  in  the  MiliUry 

The  role  of  psychologists  in  solving  US  military 
personnel  issues  began  during  World  War  I  with 
the  development  of  the  Army  Alpha  and  Beta  tests 
for  the  classification  of  literates  and  illiterates, 
respectively.  Other  tests  followed:  the  Army  Gen¬ 
eral  Classification  Test  (AGCT)  in  World  War  II 
which  was  administered  to  over  nine  million  induc¬ 
tees,  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT) 
in  1950,  and  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Apti¬ 
tude  Battery  (ASVAB)  in  1974,  and  a  computerized 
version  of  ASVAB  in  1987  (Driskcll  &  Olmstcad, 
1989).  A  major  contribution  of  psychologists  to  the 
military,  therefore,  has  been  the  development  of 
selection  or  screening  instruments. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  AVF  in  1973,  the  role  of 
military  psychologists  and  other  social  scientists 
has  been  expanded  to  include  research  on  a  wide 
variety  of  US  military  concerns.  A  review  of  the 
social  science  research  conducted  since  1973  reveals 
an  extensive  Jibrary  of  studies  on  women  in  the 
military.  Military  psychologists,  for  example,  were 
funded  to  examine  sex  differences  and  similarities  in 
performance  during  recruit  and  occupational  train¬ 
ing  as  well  as  on  the  job  (e.g.  Kowal,  1980);  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  men  and  women  in  the  military 
(Binkin  &  Bach,  1977;  Hoiberg  &  Thomas,  1982); 
and  sex  differences  in  health  care  utilization  (Hoi¬ 
berg.  1979,  1980,  1984).  After  women  entered  the 
service  academics  for  the  first  time  in  1976,  their 
progress  was  observed,  researched,  and  reported 
not  only  by  the  social  scientific  community  but  also 
by  the  media  (V.  Adams,  1980;  J.  Adams,  1984; 
DcFleur  &  Warner,  1987;  Priest,  Vitters,  &  Prince. 
1978;Stiehm.  1981). 


Women  in  the  Field 

In  examining  women’s  integration  in  the  field,  three 
major  studies  were  conducted  during  the  1970s: 
women  on  board  the  USS  Sanctuary  and  the  US 
Army  Research  Institute’s  two  studies  on  the  im¬ 
pact  of  women  content  in  the  unit  on  field  perfor¬ 
mance  (US  Army  Research  Institute,  1977; 
Johnson  ei  aU  1978).  Beginning  in  1972,  the  hos¬ 
pital  ship,  the  USS  Sanctuary,  had  an  integrated 
crew  with  women  serving  in  all  work  groups, 
including  one  in  the  engineering  department  (Bin- 
kin  &  Bach,  1977).  The  successful  integration  of 
women  on  this  hospital  ship  no  doubt  provided  the 
background  data  in  support  of  the  subsequent 
policy  change  to  assign  women  to  other  noncomba- 
unt  ships.  The  two  Army  studies  showed  that 
women  in  support  and  combat-support  units  and 
in  combat  unit  headquarters  above  battalion  level 
did  not  adversely  affect  unit  performance.  Women 
were  proven  to  be  ‘good  soldiers,’  a  finding  that 
certainly  corroborated  the  exemplary  performance 
of  women  who  served  during  World  War  II.  Other 
psychologists  and  sociologists  examined  women’s 
integration  aboard  the  US  Coast  Guard  Barque 
Eagle  (Safilios-Rothschild,  1978),  in  a  field- 
deployed  military  unit  on  a  combat  exercise  (Devil- 
biss,  1985),  and  on  Navy  ships  (Thomas,  1984). 

In  the  Canadian  armed  forces,  a  series  of  con¬ 
trolled  trials  was  conducted  from  1979  to  1984  with 
women  assigned  to  nontraditional  roles  in  land,  air, 
and  sea  environments  as  well  as  at  the  isolated 
Canadian  Forces  Station  at  Alert  in  the  high  Arctic 
(Park,  1986).  The  objective  of  these  trials,  which 
were  titled  Swinter  for  Service  Women  in  Non- 
Traditional  Environmenu  and  Roles,  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  data  on  any  physical,  psychological,  or  social 
problems  that  might  arise  if  all  military  occupa¬ 
tions  were  opened  to  women  without  any  type  of 
restriction.  Conclusions  drawn  from  these  trials 
were  that  the  assignment  of  women  to  the  specified 
units  did  not  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  Because  of  some  limitations  of 
the  SWINTER  trials,  a  scries  of  two-year,  sex- 
integrated  trials  (CREW  for  Combat  Related  Em¬ 
ployment  of  Women)  was  initiated  in  1987  to 
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examine  the  risks  involved  in  employing 
all  units  and  occupations  closed  to  them,  J 

exception  of  submarines.  With  the  removal  of  the 
combat  exclusion  policy  in  early  1989,  however, 
these  trials  were  not  to  be  conducted  as  trials  per  se, 
but  were  to  become  the  initial  phases  of  the  integra¬ 
tion  process  of  women  into  all  units  of  the  Can  - 
dian  armed  forces.  The  only  restriction  o" 

women’s  role  in  the  Canadian  armed  forces  is  that 
women  will  not  be  assigned  to  submarines  because 

of  privacy  considerations. 

Another  study  in  the  field  examined  female  GIs 
during  an  extended  long-term  deployment  in  Hon- 

du, as  during  198“.  ““'‘Os  ('985)  in.ems'.nri  48 
female  soldiers  (41  enlisted  women  and  7  officers 
on  such  topics  as  career  opportunities,  enlistment 
expectations,  job  performance.  P": 

vacy  and  cleanliness,  homosexuality  and  sexual 
harassment,  and  combat  assignments.  He  com 
eluded  that  the  incorporation  of  women  in  the  heio 
conditions  of  Honduras  was  a  success  «ory- wom¬ 
en  worked  as  effectively  as  men  in  this  difficult 
environment.  The  cohesiveness  of  the  groups  ffiat 
he  observed  may  have  evolved  during  the  fie  d 

exercise  or  it  might  have  been 
arrival  in  Honduras.  The  stability  of  the  work 
groups  was  perceived  as  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
the  longer  the  duration  of  the  male-female  relation¬ 
ship  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  women  would 
be  treated  as  individuals  rather  than  as  sexual 
categories.  Enlisted  women  stated  dunng  inter¬ 
views  that  they  held  no  desire  to  volunteer  for  the 
combat  arms  of  the  military,  if  that  were  allowed  as 
contrasted  with  female  officers  who  knew  that  their 
careers  were  limited  because  of  the  female  combat 
exclusion  rule.  Moskos  concluded  that  the  facters 
tending  to  ensure  greater  integration  of  women  into 
field  units  were  their  relatively  h«ghlcve  s  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  educational  achievement,  and  intelhgenc  . 

Cohesion,  Bonding,  and  Sexual  Harassment 

Evidence  presented  from  the  aforementioned 
historical  summaries,  studies,  and 
dicate  that  women  have  served,  and  no  doubt  ^ 
continue  to  serve,  their  countries  in  combat  zones 
and  roles.  Conclusions  drawn  by  several  re- 


searchers  and  inferred  from  the  historical' summa¬ 
ries  underscore  the  fact  that  cohesion  and  male 
bonding  are  not  adversely  affected  by  woiwn  s 
presence  in  military  groups  (Quester,  *982.  Dev  - 
biss.  1985;  Moskos,  1985).  However,  the  belief  per¬ 
sists.  despite  research  findings  to  the  contrary,  tha 
the  presence  of  women  in  combat  groups  would 
dilute  male  bonding  and  decrease  unit 
(Enloe.  1983).  Cohesion  in  a  group  ^  ’ 

scribed  as  a  certain  closeness,  or  common  attitudes 
behavior,  and  performance,  that  is  lacking  in 
groups.  Cohesion  is  affected  by  group  solidanty 
leadership  quality,  and  adequacy  of  command  and 
supply  channels.  These  definitions  faU  to  include 
any  mention  of  the  sex  of  the  group,  lyhich  suggests 
that  sex  becomes  an  issue  most  notably  during 
initial  stage  of  women's  entry  ’’ 

male  occupations.  Other  researchers  have  postu¬ 
lated  that  bonding  seems  to  be  primarily  relate 
to  the  situation,  circumstances,  or  environment --a 

commonality  of  experience  shared  by  everyone  ,n 

the  group  which  is  the  basis  of  fostering  bonding 
and  cohesion  (Hoiberg,  1984;  Dev.lbiss,  1985, 

Moskos,  1985).  .  . 

Incidents  of  sexual  harassment  have  occurred  in 
the  US  military  although  the  services  do  have 
prevention  programs  that  place  the  responsi  1 1  y 
for  maintaining  professional,  harassment-free, 
work  environments  on  the  shoulders  of  all  su^rvi- 

sors  and  managers  (Hoiberg,  1984).  The  US  Nav^ 
for  example,  requires  all  member  agencies  to  pr^ 
vide  training  on  the  prevention  of 
ment  to  all  supervisors  and  managers.  Schneider 
&hneider  (1988)  report  that  ‘he  two  ^  o 
individuals  most  likely  to  be  accuted  of 
include  older  members  of  the  military,  who  mig 
not  have  the  necessary  skills  to  communicate  a^ 
propriately  with  women,  and  younger  mern^rs 
with  a  macho  self-image  who  may  have  difficulty 
relating  in  a  professional  manner  to  women  in  a 
work  setting. 

Health-care  Utilization  of  Military  Men  and 
Women 

The  relatively  high  incidence  rate  of  *’“**^’^'**^*^ 
conditions  among  women  has  been  identified  as 
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one  of  the  major  considerations  in  formulating 
policies  concerning  the  expanded  utilization  of 
women  in  the  US  military.  No  doubt  this  issue  has 
been  raised  during  policy-making  sessions  in  other 
countries  as  well.  Historically,  the  potentially  high 
incidence  rate  of  gynecological  and  obstetrical  dis¬ 
orders  was  most  frequently  cited  as  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  increased  use  of  US  women 
during  World  War  II.  At  that  time,  the  sick  call  rate 
of  US  Army  women  for  all  reasons  was  reported  at 
36%  above  men's  rate.  The  Director  of  the  US 
Women's  Army  Corps  requested  that  steps  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  women’s  sick  call 
visits,  but  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  advised  her 
that  the  tendency  to  report  to  sick  call  was  desir¬ 
able  preventive  medicine  (Treadwell,  1954).  The 
major  complaints  were  not  associated  with  female 
disorders  but  were  primarily  for  such  acute  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  common  cold  (70%  more  than  men). 
Men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  apt  to  seek 
treatment  for  more  serious  conditions,  such  as 
pneumonia,  and  the  length  of  their  hospital  stays 
tended  to  be  of  greater  duration  than  that  of 
women.  The  injury  rates  between  the  sexes  was 
identical.  With  regard  to  menstrual  disorders,  no 
instance  was  recorded  in  which  women  had  been 
disqualified  from  serving  in  any  Army  job  or  sta¬ 
tion,  climate,  or  area  for  reasons  associated  with 
menstruation  (Treadwell,  1954).  The  rate  of  preg¬ 
nancy  was  so  low  during  World  War  II  that  it  did 
not  warrant  any  special  study  or  policy. 

From  that  time  until  1975,  the  pregnancy  policy 
stipulated  that  pregnant  women  would  be  au¬ 
tomatically  separated  from  the  US  military.  At 
present,  a  pregnant  woman  can  either  remain  on 
active  duty  or  request  a  separation;  however,  her 
request  might  not  be  honored  if  her  skills  arc 
deemed  necessary  for  mission  accomplishment. 
Current  estimates  indicate  that  approximately  10% 
of  active  duty  military  women  are  pregnant  at  any 
time;  about  11%  of  women's  separations  from 
active  duty  are  for  reasons  of  pregnancy  or  parent¬ 
hood. 

Comparisons  between  men’s  and  women  s 
health-care  utilization  rates  across  the  years  re¬ 
vealed  that  women  continued  to  have  higher  over¬ 
all  rates  than  men  although  differences  in  rates 


have  gradually  decreased.  During  the  1970s,  when 
women  began  to  enter  the  military  in  relatively 
large  numbers,  their  hospitalization  rates  were  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  than  men’s  for  almost  all  stress- 
related  disorders,  which  seemed  to  be  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  women’s  experiencing  the  effects  of  being  a 
minority  or  ‘token’  in  a  predominantly  male  organ¬ 
ization  (Hoiberg,  1980).  By  1984.  the  rate  differen¬ 
tials  between  the  sexes  for  these  disorders  as  well  as 
for  all  infectious  diseases  had  narrowed  considera¬ 
bly  (Hoiberg,  1987).  The  largest  differences  in  rates 
were  noted  at  the  lowest  pay  grade  and  age  levels, 
which  suggested  that  as  increasingly  more  women 
remained  in  the  military  and  gained  job  experience, 
their  hospitalization  rates  would  be  expected  to 
decline.  Other  reasons  for  the  large  decreases  ob¬ 
served  in  women’s  rates  included  changes  in  treat¬ 
ment  modalities  to  reflect  increases  in  the 
prescription  of  outpatient  care  and  medications, 
modifications  in  the  Navy’s  policy  toward  women, 
assignment  of  women  to  ships  and  other  duty 
stations  where  inpatient  facilities  arc  less  accessible, 
and  cost  containment  endeavors.  Also  noted  was 
the  finding  that  women  had  a  higher  rate  of  acute 
upper  respiratory  diseases  as  contrasted  with  men’s 
higher  rate  for  pneumonia,  results  that  corre¬ 
sponded  with  those  reported  from  World  War  II. 
The  highest  hospitalization  rates  for  women  were 
observed  for  pregnancy-related  conditions  (Hoi- 
berg  &  White,  1989). 

Indices  of  Effectiveness  and  Noneffecliveness  in  the 
Military 

The  beginning  of  the  AVF  also  introduced  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  first-term  attrition 
-from  26%  in  1971  to  37%  in  1974,  for  example 
(Nelson,  1986).  Across  the  years,  overall  attrition 
rates  have  not  differed  significantly  between  men 
and  women.  In  comparing  incidents  of  administra¬ 
tive  problems  (e.g.  unauthorized  absences  (the  most 
common  legal  problem  or  crime  committed  in  the 
military),  and  drug-related  episodes),  men’s  rates 
were  significantly  higher  than  those  for  women 
(Hoiberg  &  Thomas,  1982).  Among  women,  the 
leading  reason  for  a  premature  separation  from  the 
US  military  is  pregnancy  or  parenthood. 
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Women’s  Motivniion  to  Serve 

When  one  considers  the  opportunities  available  in 
the  US  military,  as  contrasted  with  those  in  the 
civilian  community,  three  distinct  career  and  train¬ 
ing  acfvantages  stand  out  (Schneider  &.  Schneider, 
1988).  First,  the  military  is  unique  in  that  special 
training  courses  are  provided  for  almost  all  jobs.  In 
addition  to  providing  basic  and  advanced  training 
programs  for  nearly  all  occupational  specialties,  the 
military  also  offers  remedial  training  for  individuals 
who  enter  the  service  with  educational  deficiencies. 
Second,  the  US  military  has  a  policy  whereby  all 
personnel  either  progress  up  their  career  ladders  or 
they  have  to  leave.  No  one  remains  for  years  at  an 
entry-level,  dead-end  job.  Xhird,  personnel  are 
given  responsibilities  at  a  relatively  young  age  in 
occupational  positions  that  typically  take  years  to 
achieve  in  the  civilian  community.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  difference  between  the  civilian  and 
military  community  is  the  policy  in  almost  all 
militaries  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  among  men 
and  women  in  the  same  jobs.  Moreover,  women's 
participation  in  the  US  military  has  had  a  positive 
impact  on  both  their  active  duty  and  postmilitary 
economic  status.  Women,  therefore,  look  to  the 
military  as  an  avenue  leading  out  of  low-paying 
dead-end  jobs;  stifling  family  or  community  envi¬ 
ronments;  or  unsatisfactory  relationships.  To  most 
women,  the  military  offers  good  pay,  training  op¬ 
portunities,  future  college  enrollment,  security,  free 
health  care,  and  adventure.  Many  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  reported  by  authors  of  studies 
conducted  in  countries  other  than  the  US. 

The  opportunities  for  advancement  seem  to  dif¬ 
fer  between  men  and  women,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  more  stringent  promotion  r^uire- 
ments  for  the  jobs  that  women  have  in  the  military. 
Within  a  skill,  specialty,  or  designation,  however, 
compietition  between  men  and  women  should  lx 
equitable.  Another  consideration  is  that  a  woman’s 
advancement  might  be  hindered  because  her  daily 
work  assignments  may  not  be  directly  related  to 
her  actual  occupational  speaalty.  Also,  the  combat 
exclusion  policy  in  the  US  armed  forces  denies 
women  the  opportunities  to  apply  for  combat 
specialties  where  promotions  tend  to  be  the  fastest 


and  the  bonuses  the  largest  (Schneider  & 
Schneider,  1988).  For  women  officers,  the  combat 
exclusion  policy  serves  as  a  deteirent  in  achieving 
the  highest  levels  of  leadership,  such  as  promotions 
to  star  rank.  Similar  advancement  restrictions  may 
be  seen  in  military  organizations  in  other  countries 
as  well. 


Women  and  National  Security 

The  concept  of  US  national  security,  which  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  deterrence,  encompasses  not 
only  protection  from  military  attack  but  also  a 
responsibility  to  the  global  community.  Janowitz 
(1978)  builds  on  this  relationship  between  the 
armed  forces  and  the  social  and  political  order,  by 
I ncorpK) rating  the  term  of  ‘social  control  which  is 
*lhc  capacity  of  a  social  group,  including  a  whole 
society,  to  regulate  itself."  This  self-regulation  im¬ 
plies,  according  to  Janowitz,  ‘a  set  of  “higher  moral 
principles”  beyond  those  of  self-interest."  The  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  institutional  aspect  is  focused  on  a 
cluster  of  core  concepts:  professionalization,  citi¬ 
zenship,  institution  building,  and  legitimacy.  The 
idea  of  professionalism  reflects,  apart  from  exper¬ 
tise  and  corporateness,  a  notion  of  service  to  the 
nation,  responsibility,  and  sensitivity  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  military  activity. 

The  role  of  the  citizen  in  national  security  has 
also  changed  since  the  end  of  conscription,  which 
corresponds  with  the  introduction  of  the  market¬ 
place  or  occupation  basis  of  the  AVF  (Moskos, 
1984).  These  shifts  in  the  roles  of  both  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  citizen  soldier  and  the  change  in  orienta¬ 
tion  from  institution  to  marketplace  or  occupation 
have  also  lessened  the  potential  heroic  component 
of  service  in  the  miliury.  In  performing  one’s  job  in 
the  military,  rather  than  one’s  duty,  the  concept  of 
heroism  is  diminished. 

In  viewing  the  AVF  as  a  marketplace,  the  mili¬ 
tary  becomes  an  employer  with  over  two  million 
jobs  as  well  as  the  largest  single  vocational  training 
institution  in  the  country.  The  restrictions  placed 
on  their  enlistments  deny  to  women  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  compete  for  these  jobs  and  training.  As 
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noted  above,  the  AVF  offers  equal  pay,  training 
opportunities,  and  the  possibility  of  receiving  a 
college  education. 

In  viewing  the  AVF  as  an  institution,  the  US 
military's  restriction  on  women’s  enlistments  re¬ 
duces  their  opportunities  to  fulfill  an  obligation  to 
serve  on  active  duty,  to  fulfill  their  role  as  a  citizen. 
The  deterrence  stance  of  our  national  security  with 
its  technical/technological  basis  should  pave  the 
way  for  an  increase  in  the  opportunities  for  women 
to  become  involved  in  a  wider  range  of  military 
assignments.  Thus,  it  seems  that  under  either  a 
marketplace  or  institutional  armed  force  there  can 
be  no  solid  justification,  with  or  without  research 
findings  from  the  social  scientific  community,  for 
the  continuing  restrictions  on  women’s  role  in 
almost  all  militaries. 


WOMEN’S  ROLE  IN  FUTURE 
MILITARIES 

As  the  population  of  young  people  continues  to 
decline,  recruiters  from  industry,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  and  the  military  will  be  vying  for  the  most 
qualified  and  talented  youths  to  meet  their  person¬ 
nel.  enrollment,  or  recruitment  goals.  This  need  for 
bright,  technologically  sophisticated  young  people 
to  serve  in  the  military  is  not  likely  to  diminish. 
According  to  Binkin  (1986),  ‘the  prospect  that  the 
US  armed  forces  might  need  to  attract  and  retain  a 
larger  number  of  technically  proficient  individuals 
to  handle  sophisticated  weapon  systems  would 
pose  a  considerable  challenge  to  an  institution  that 
traditionally  has  functioned  with  people  of  average 
ability.’  The  US  military  at  present  rejects  25% 
of  the  population  for  physical  and  mental  reasons; 
the  Army  accepts  no  more  than  35%  nongradu- 
aies  of  high  school  and  no  more  than  20%  scoring 
beneath  the  30th  percentile  on  the  ASVAB  (Danzig, 
1986). 

The  products  of  mechanization  have  reduced  the 
need  for  high  percentages  of  soldiers  assigned  to 
infantry-type  duties:  from  90%  in  the  Spanish- 
Amcrican  War,  to  60/i  by  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
approximately  35%  by  the  end  of  World  War  II, 


and  16%  in  1985  (Binkin,  1986).  When  one  con¬ 
siders  aerial  combat,  the  percentage  of  combatants 
is  quite  small  with  the  majority  of  positions  concen¬ 
trated  in  preparing  for  and  repairing  from  combat 
The  percentage  of  noncombat  positions  open  to 
women  could  be  as  high  as  approximately  76%  in 
the  Air  Force,  50%  in  the  Army,  and  38%  in  the 
Navy  (Quester,  1982).  The  increase  in  mechaniza¬ 
tion  has  also  created  a  decrease  in  the  need  for 
physical  strength  to  perform  work  tasks  effectively. 

The  need  of  each  branch  of  the  military  is  for  a 
higher  quality  enlistee;  the  US  Army,  for  example, 
requires  fewer  soldiers  in  combat  areas  and  more  in 
combat  support  and  combat  service,  especially  to 
perform  increasingly  more  difficult  electronic  main¬ 
tenance.  Approximately  21%  of  all  job  assignments 
are  noted  for  electronics-related  occupations  (Bin¬ 
kin,  1986).  In  the  US  Air  Force,  people  with  high 
aptitude  for  electronic  skills  will  increase  one-third 
by  the  year  2()(X);  an  increase  of  1 1%  in  technically 
oriented  individuals  is  projected  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  Overall,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  30%  in 
electronics  occupations,  a  20%  increase  in  mechani¬ 
cal  positions,  and  a  decrease  by  as  much  as  20%  in 
administrative  specialties.  These  same  trends  arc 
evidenced  in  militaries  throughout  the  world. 

At  present,  it  is  apparent  that  all  militiarics  need 
a  precise  policy  on  the  utilization  of  women.  In  the 
past,  women’s  role  was  established  in  response  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  conflict,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  a  deliberate  position  concerning  their 
utilization.  Although  women  serve,  their  roles  re¬ 
main  restricted  by  their  exclusion  from  assignment 
to  combat  jobs.  During  national  conflicts,  women 
have  proven  their  capabilities  to  function  in  a 
military  role  in  a  combat  environment,  even  under 
direct  hostile  fire  (Holm,  1982).  To  maintain  com¬ 
bat  restrictions  is  to  deny  women  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty,  treatment,  and  experience  in  the  military.  Until 
these  restrictions  are  removed,  military  women 
cannot  experience  the  full  opportunities  offered  as 
well  as  ‘the  essence  of  their  organization's  purpose' 
(Stiehm,  1981).  The  most  equitable  solution,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  to  implement  a  policy  of  establishing 
the  physical  and  mental  standards  of  each  occupa¬ 
tional  specialty  and  opening  all  jobs  to  those  men 
and  women  who  meet  the  qualifications. 
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Cognitive  Pattern  in  Men  and  Women 
Is  Influenced  by  Fluctuations  in 
Sex  Hormones 

Doreen  Kinnura  and  Elizabeth  Hampson 


Sex  hormones  (c.g.,  lesto$teror>e 
and  its  metabolites,  dihydrotes* 
tostcrone  and  estradiol)  are  known 
to  influence  the  organization  of  titc 
mammalian  brain  during  critical  pe¬ 
riods  In  development,  before  or  just 
after  birth,  and  can  permanently  al¬ 
ter  an  animal's  propensity  to  engage 
in  many  sexually  dimorphic  bchav 
tors.  In  adulthood^  sex  itormoncs 
continue  to  activate  certain  neural 
circuits  and  their  consequent  behav¬ 
iors.  For  example,  In  many  species, 
female  sexual  activity  is  facilitated 
by  high  levels  of  ovarian  Itormoncs 
during  the  fertile  phase  of  the  cycle, 
and  male  sexual  behavior  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  high  levels  of  testoster¬ 
one.  There  Is  evidence  that  these 
hormonal  Influences  may  also  ex¬ 
tend  to  problem-iolvins abilities.’  in 
rodents,  for  example,  the  sex  differ- 
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ence  favoring  males  on  spatial 
mazes  is  increased  or  found  only  in 
(he  breeding  season.  Variations  in 
complex  motor  behaviors  have  been 
found  across  the  cstrous  cycle  in  fe¬ 
male  rodents.  Such  findings  in  other 
species  suggest  that  there  may  k-c 
variations  in  cognitive  or  motor 
functions  in  humans  as  well,  as  hor¬ 
mone  levels  fluctuate. 

In  fact,  there  is  now  substantial 
evidence  that  cognitive  patterns  may 
vary  with  phases  of  the  menstrual 
cycle  In  normally  cycling  womrn 
and  with  seasonal  variations  In  an¬ 
drogens  in  men.  We  review  some  of 
the  evidence  here. 

There  1$  some  controversy  in  the 
current  literature  as  to  the  size  ard 
extent  of  sex  differences  in  cognili\'e 
abilities.’  Nevertheless,  numerous 
studies  have  reported  a  sex  differ¬ 
ence  In  favor  of  wonten  on  tests  of 
verbal  fluency,  verbal  articulation, 
perceptual  speed  and  accuracy,  and 
Jtne  distal  motor  movements.  A  reli¬ 
able  sex  difference  In  favor  of  men 
has  been  reported  on  tasks  involving 
spatial  rotation  and  manipulation, 
appreciation  of  the  vertical,  and 
mathematical  reasoning.*  Neutral 
tasks  (those  on  which  there  arc  no 
sex  differences)  include  general  in¬ 


telligence  measures  such  as  vocab¬ 
ulary  tests,  as  well  as  verbal  and 
nonverbal  reasoning  tests.  Because 
animal  studies  show  that  it  Is  primar¬ 
ily  sexually  differentiated  behavio« 
that  are  subject  to  the  effects  of  go¬ 
nadal  hormones.  It  was  from  among 
these  groupings  that  we  selected 
tests  for  our  studies.  Numerous 
sources  of  variance,  Including  ge¬ 
netic  and  experiential  (actors,  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  Individual's  proficiency 
within  a  specific  cognitive  domain, 
but  in  these  studies  our  focus  was  on 
the  extent  to  which  transient  hor¬ 
monal  factors  might  affect  perfor¬ 
mance. 


CHANCES  ACROSS  THE 
MENSTRUAL  CYCLE 

The  menstrual  cycle  provides  a 
convenient  natural  paradigm  for  in¬ 
vestigating  variations  in  estrogen 
and  progesterone.  Studies  have 
shown  that  well-learned  tasks  and 
tasks  that  require  a  mixture  of  differ¬ 
ent  abilities  do  not  vary  systemati¬ 
cally  aver  the  menstrual  cycle.^  Yet 
certain  sexually  dimorphic  cognitive 
(unctions  may  nevertheless  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  hormonal  mlilcu..  The 
observed  pattern  of  changes  does 
not  conform  to  popular  stereotypes: 
In  our  studies,  we  found  a  reciprocal 
pattern  of  changes  between  spatial 
ability  and  a  number  of  skills  re¬ 
ported  to  show  a  female  advantage. 
Our  studies  differ  from  many  previ¬ 
ous  studies  of  tite  monstroal  cycle  in 
two  important  respects:  We  spocifi- 


cally  studied  cognitive  abilities  that 
show  reliable  sex  differences,  and 
we  compared  phases  of  the  men* 
struai  cycle  in  which  circulating 
concentrations  of  estradiol  (a  potent 
form  of  estrogen),  or  estradiol  and 
progesterone,  arc  maximal  or  mini* 
mat.  It  may  be  primarily  for  these 
reasons  that  subtle  changes  In  cog¬ 
nitive  performance  became  appar¬ 
ent  In  our  studies.  Althougir  some 
earlier  researchers  had  reported 
findings  similar  to  ours,  many  otitcr 
prior  studies  were  methodologically 
flawed  and  noncontrlbutory/ 

In  our  first  two  studies, young 
women  were  tested  twice,  in  coun¬ 
terbalanced  fashion,  so  that  the  test 
sessions  coincided  once  with  the 
midluleal  phase  of  each  woman's 
cycle  (when  estrogen  and  progester¬ 
one  levels  are  high)  and  once  with 
the  late  menstrual  phase  of  each 
woman's  cycle  <whcn  levels  of  both 
hormones  arc  very  low).  Subjects 
were  unaware  of  the  hypotheses  be¬ 
ing  tested.  In  the  first  study,  using  a 
within-subjects  design  comparing 
the  two  phases,  we  found  that 
women  performed  better  on  tests  of 


manual  dexterity,  known  to  favor  fe¬ 
males,  but  more  poorly  on  a  percep¬ 
tual-spatial  task  (the  rod-and-framc 
test),  known  to  favor  males,  during 
the  mldluical  phase  of  the  cycle. 
This  was  the  first  piece  of  evidence 
that  high  levels  of  ovarian  hormones 
may  facilitate  certain  skills  that  show 
a  female  advantage,  while  being 
detrimental  to  skills  that  show  a 
male  advantage.  The  second  study 
employed  a  broader  battery  of  sexu¬ 
ally  dimorphic  tasks.  Tests  of  verbal 
and  articulatory  skills,  manual  dex- 
tcrity,  and  perceptual  speed,  as  well 
as  a  broader  sampling  of  visuospatial 
measures,  were  included.  We  chose 
tests  with  objective  scoring  to  mini¬ 
mize  any  possibility  of  experimenter 
bias.  The  statistical  analyses  focused 
on  composite  measures  reflecting 
general  performance  on  each  abil¬ 
ity,  rather  than  on  individual  test 
scores  per  $e.  Within-subjccts  com¬ 
parisons  showed  that  women  per¬ 
formed  slightly  better  on  tests  of 
verbal  fluency,  manual  dexterity, 
speeded  articulation,  and  to  some 
extent  perceptual  speed  when  levels 
of  estrogen  and  progc.stcrone  were 


fir.  1.  Schemaric  rcprcseniailon  of  change*  in  serum 

progesterone  (P)  across  the  menstrual  cycle.  Tasks  on  '^•’Ich  women  excel  tend  to  be 
anlumced  In  tlic  hlgh-t  and  high-E-and-P  ptiases,  relative  to  the  1^  ‘  . 

on  which  men  excel  show  the  reverse  pattern.  Note  that  t  and  I  concontraiiops  are 
ihawn  on  separate  scales.  Modified  from  Canong.^ 


presunted  to  be  higher  than  when 
they  were  lower.  Some  problems 
were  encountered  with  practice  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  spatial  tasks;  neverthe¬ 
less,  on  first  exposure  to  the  tests, 
women  at  the  menstrual  phase  out¬ 
performed  women  at  the  midiuteal 
phase,  confirming  our  earlier  results. 

In  both  of  these  studies,  estrogen 
and  progesterone  varied  In  parallel 
(see  Fig.  1),  so  it  was  not  possible  to 
infer  which  hormone  was  more 
closely  related  to  the  cognitive  fluc¬ 
tuations  observed.  To  help  tease  this 
rclationsiiip  out,  we  conducted  an¬ 
other  study,  ^  This  time,  women's 
menstrual  phase  performance  was 
compared  with  their  performance  a 
day  or  two  before  ovulation,  when 
estradiol  levels  are  extremely  high, 
but  progesterone  levels  arc  still  rela¬ 
tively  low.  Because  this  brief  phase 
is  difficult  to  identify  accurately  from 
menstrual  records  alone,  scrum  lev¬ 
els  of  estradiol,  progesterone,  arnf 
luteinizing  hormone  were  measured 
for  each  woman  via  radioimmuno¬ 
assay.  Once  again,  wc  found  signif¬ 
icantly  belter  performance  on  tests 
of  manual  and  articulatory  speed 
and  accuracy  at  higher  estrogen  lev¬ 
els,  and  poorer  performance  on  tests 
of  visuospatial  ability  at  this  time. 
This  was  so  despite  the  fact  that  on  a 
mood  questionnaire  administered 
during  the  test  sessions,  women  re¬ 
ported  enhanced  feelings  of  vigor 
and  positive  affect  at  the  preovulato¬ 
ry  phase.  This  study,  then,  provided 
further  confirmatory  evidence  for 
cognitive  fluctuations  across  the 
menstrual  cycle,  at  least  among 
some  sexually  differentiated  skills, 
and  again  revealed  reciprocal 
changes  among  abilities  that  show 
sex  differences  favoring  males  versus 
females.  Although  the  pattern  was 
not  identical  to  that  seen  in  our  ear¬ 
lier  studies,  high  levels  of  estradiol 
alone  did  appear  to  be  associated 
witit  variation  in  motor  and  visuo¬ 
spatial  skills. 

Other  laboratories  have  begun  to 
confirm  our  results.*  For  example, 
Irwin  Silverman  and  his  colleagues 
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ai  York  University  hav<*  replicated 
some  of  our  finditrgs  using  a  different 
spatial  measure,  the  Vandenbcrg 
and  Kuse  Mental  Rotations  test  (Fig. 
2).  In  Silverman's  study,  women 
showed  significantly  better  spatial 
performance  during  the  menstrual 
phase  of  the  cycle,  compared  with 
their  performance  during  the  early 
luteal  phase,  a  part  of  the  cycle  char¬ 
acterized  by  relatively  high  estrogen 
and  progesterone  levels.  More  re¬ 
cently,  Phillips  and  Sherwin  re¬ 
ported  a  slight  menstrual-phase  de¬ 
crease  in  women's  scores  on  a  test 
involving  memory  for  designs.  This 
type  of  visual  memory  shows  a  small 
female  advantage,  so  this  finding  is 
consistent  with  our  data.  It  also 
serves  to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  spatial  transformations,  not 
the  presence  of  pictorial  material  per 
se,  that  is  the  key  element  behind 
the  observed  menstrual-phase  en¬ 
hancement  on  spatial  tasks. 


Menstrual  cycle  studies  by  their 
very  nature  are  correlational.  One 
must  therefore  ask  whether  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  cognitive  function  are  truly  a 


Fig.  2.  Example  of  a  spatial  rotation  task. 
The  subject  must  determine  if  the  two 
figures  are  rotated  versions  of  each  omer 
or  not.  This  type  of  task  is  performed  bet¬ 
ter  by  women  in  the  low-estrogen-and- 
progesterone  phase  of  the  rnenstma 
cycle  (i.e.,  during  mensvuation)  than 
during  higher  £  and  P  phases.  It  is  ^r- 
formed  better  by  men  in  spring,  when 
testosterone  levels  are  relatively  low, 
than  In  fall.  On  average,  men  perform 
better  than  women,  but  betwMn-se*  ef¬ 
fect  sizes  are  larger  in  spring  than  in  tail. 


direct  conswiuence  of  hunnunal 
variation  or,  for  example,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  some  independent  pace¬ 
maker  within  the  central  nervous 
system.  Evidence  from  ^stmenn- 
pausal  women  undergoing  hormone 
replacement  therapy  suggests  that 
hormonal  variation  is  sufficient  to 
produce  at  least  part  of  the  changes. 
Because  such  therapy  is  given  on  a 
calendar-month  basis,  it  is  random 
with  respect' to  any  residual  bio¬ 
rhythms  that  postmenopausal 
women  might  have.-. 

Our  postmenopausal  subjects 
were  on  a  monthly  therapy  regime 
whereby  they  received  estrogen  for 
1 6  or  25  days  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  A  minority  of  the  women 
had  progesterone  added  from  Day 
1 6  through  Day  25.  All  women  went 
off  all  therapy  from  Day  26  to  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month.  They 
were  tested  twice,  in  counterbal¬ 
anced  order,  once  between  Days  1 0  ! 

and  1 S,  in  the  esirogcn-alone  phase, 
and  once  at  least  4  days  after  going 
off  all  therapy. 

W6  found  that  postmenopausal 
subjects  performed  better  in  the  es¬ 
trogen  phase  than  in  the  off-therapy 
phase  on  a  manual  sequencing  task 
and  on  an  articulatory  task,  as  well 
as  on  one  perceptual  speed  test. 
There  were  no  effects  on  either  a 
two-dimensional  rotation  task  or  a 
disembedding  task.  The  latter  two 
tasks  are  less  sensitive  to  sex  differ- 
ehccs  than  other,  more  demanding 
spatial  tests,  which  might  account 
for  the  lack  of  effect  of  hormone 
therapy  status.  It  also  appears  that 
hormone  therapy  results  in  estrogens 
beiryg  dissipated  less  rapidly  than  oc- 
cursduringthe  natural  menstrual  cy¬ 
cle,  in  that  levels  of  estrogen  higher 
than  pretreatment  levels  can  be  de¬ 
tected  for  several  weeks  after  cessa¬ 
tion  of  therapy.  This  might  mean  that 
the  difference  between  phases  of 
therapy  was  attenuated  compared 
with  the  difference  across  phases  of 
the  menstrual  cycle.  Even  so,  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  motor  and  articulatory  abili¬ 
ties  was  significant,  suggesting  that 


such  tasks  may  be  more  sensitive  to 
fluctuations  in  estrogen  than  are  spa¬ 
tial  tasks,  at  least  in  older  women. 


Hormone-related  fluctuations  in 
cognitive  function  are  not  limited  to 
women:  We  have  found  seasonal 
differences  in  cognitive  performance 
in  men,  seemingly  related  to  varia¬ 
tion  in  testosterone  levels.  Previous 
research  had  shown  that  normal 
male  undergraduate  students  with 
testosterone  levels  below  the  me¬ 
dian  performed  better  on  spatial  tests 
than  did  those  with  levels  above  the 
median,’®  Such  studies  suggest  that 
there  is  some  optimum  level  of  tes¬ 
tosterone  for  spatial  ability,  and  that 
this  level  Is  above  the  level  of  the 
average  female  but  below  the  level 
of  the  average  male.  It  is  also  known 
that,  at  least  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  testosterone  levels  are 
higher  in  men  in  autumn  than  in 
spring,  presumably  an  evolutionary 
remnant  related  to  optimal  mating 
and  offspring  production  times.  If 
lower  testosterone  levels  within  the 
I  normal  range  are  associated  with 
better  spatial  ability,  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  men's  scores  on  spatial  tasks  to 
be  higher  in  spring  than  in  fall.  This 
indeed  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 

Three  examples  each  of  three 
kinds  of  tests  were  administered:  (a) 
The  "neutral"  tests— those  not 
showing  sex  differences — were  Ad¬ 
vanced  Vocabulary,  Inferences,  and 
a  modified  Raven's  Progressive  Ma¬ 
trices;  (b)  the  "masculine"  tasks— 
those  on  which  males  typically  ex- 
(;ej_were  Hidden  Figures,  Paper¬ 
folding,  and  Mental  Rotations;  (c) 
the  "feminine"  tasks— those  on 
which  females  typically  excel— 
were  two  perceptual  speed  tests, 
Finding  A's  and  Identical  Pictures, 
and  a  test  of  divergent  thinking,  the 
Thing  Categories  test. 
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To  facllliate  comparison  across 
tests  with  different  maxima,  all 
scores  were  converted  to  standard 
scores,  and  a  composite  for  each  of 
the  three  types  of  tests  (neutral,  mas‘ 
culine,  feminine)  was  derived.  Tes¬ 
tosterone  levels  were  measured  by 
salivary  radioimmunoassay. 

Thirty-six  men  and  34  women 
were  seen  In  fall,  and  34  men  and 
34  women  were  seen  In  spring. 
(Only  across-subjccts  data  are  re¬ 
ported  here  because  within-sublects 
data  collection  Is  tn  progress.)  A 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was 
performed  across  the  three  compos¬ 
ite  scores  (neutral,  masculine,  femi¬ 
nine),  two  sexes  (male,  female),  and 
two  seasons  (spring,  fall).  The  ex¬ 
pected  sex  differences  on  masculine 
aixi  feminine  tests  were  found.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  significant  Sex 


X  Season  x  Test-Type  interaction  Ip 
m  .004).  A  breakdown  of  the  data 
showed  a  significant  sex-by-season 
interaction  only  lor  the  masculine 
composite.  Puither  breakdown  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  seasonal  efft-ct  was 
significant  only  in  males  (p  » 
not  In  females  (p  -  .326).  As  Figure 
3  shows,  men  performed  better  on 
the  masculine  composite  In  spring, 
as  predicted. 

This  finding,  coupled  with  t.ie 
data  on  cognitive  function  across  the 
menstrual  cycle,  suggests  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  the  variation  in 
the  sire  of  sex  differences  from  study 
to  study  may  be  related  to  season  or 
menstrual  phase.  Nevertheless,  al¬ 
though  seasonal  effects  alter  the  s:7.e 
of  the  sex  difference,  they  do  not 
obliterate  that  difference.  Male  su¬ 
periority  on  mental  rotation,  for  ex- 
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ample,  is  still  evident  In  fall  (p  < 
.03),  although  the  effect  size  is  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  in  spring  (.89)  ihan 

in  (all  (.46).  ^  • 

Again,  one  might  ask  whether  n  is 
actually  the  Iwrmonal  changes,  con¬ 
firmed  by  radioimmunoassay  In  our 
study,  that  arc  the  basis  for  variation 
In  cognitive  function.  A  general 
change  in  Intellect  or  mood  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  the  basis  for  these  sea¬ 
sonal  differences  in  men  because  the 
effects  are  restricted  to  spatial  tasks. 
Only  scores  on  masculine  tests  have 
so  far  been  related  to  levels  of  tes¬ 
tosterone  across  Individuals,’®  fur¬ 
ther  making  it  probable  that  changes 
In  testosterone  levels  arc  indeed  the 
critical  factor.  A  recent  study  by  |an- 
owsky  and  co-workers’*  strengthens 
this  interpretation.  Administration  of 
testosterone  to  older  men  (whoso  en¬ 
dogenous  testosterone  levels  would 
be  below  those  of  the  young  males 
we  studied,  and  thus  below  the  hy¬ 
pothetical  optimum)  enhanced  per¬ 
formance  on  a  Spatial-constructional 
task,  but  not  on  verbal  or  motor 
tasks. 


Cognitive  pattern  fluctuates  with 
variations  In  sex  steroid  levels  In 
both  men  and  women,  whether  the 
levels  vary  spontaneously  or  by 
means  of  exogenous  therapy.  In  our 
studies,  variations  In  estrogen  in 
women  relate  to  performance  on 
both  masculine  and  feminine  tests, 
but  variations  in  testosterone  in  men 
appear  to  relate  only  to  masculine 
tests.  We  do  not,  however,  know 
what  concomitant  changes  In  other 
steroid  hormones  may  be  occurring 
when  testosterone  varies  because, 
for  example,  assays  of  estrogen  have 
not  typically  been  done  In  the  same 
subjects. 

Our  findings  of  hormone-sensi¬ 
tive  fluctuations  in  cognition,  com¬ 
bined  with  data  from  ollter  research- 


Cfs  suggesting  early  organizational 
effects  of  sex  steroids  on  the  mam¬ 
malian  brain,’*  Imply  that  the  group 
differences  between  men  and 
women  In  some  specific  cognitive 
abilities  are  to  a  significant  degree  a 
product  not  only  of  current  but  also 
of  early  hormonal  environments. 
This  hypothesis  Is  consistent  with 
animal  work  showing  that  sexually 
dimorphic  behaviors  that  are  subject 
to  early  organizational  influences  of¬ 
ten  continue  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
effects  of  sex  hormones  in  adult¬ 
hood. 

Whether  fluctuations  in  cognitive 
pattern  arc  merely  eplphonomena  or 
serve  some  adaptive  function  Is  un¬ 
clear.  Conceivably,  It  may  have 
been  useful  for  men’s  spatial  ability 
to  be  enhanced  in  spring  in  nomadic 
hunter-gatherer  societies,  when  the 
home  camp  might  be  relocated,  or 
hunting  might  be  more  intensive; 
but  it  Is  unclear  what  advantage 
could  accrue  from  changes  in  cog¬ 
nitive  skills  across  the  menstrual  cy¬ 
cle.  Nevertheless,  the  existence  of 
seasonal  and  monthly  fluctuations  In 
cognitive  function  suggests  that 
these  are  potentially  significant  vari¬ 
ables  In  determining  the  sire  of  sex 
differences  seen  across  various  re¬ 
search  studies. 

It  Is  also  unknown  at  this  |»lnl 
what  the  precise  neural  mechanisms 
producing  the  changes  in  cognitive 
function  might  be.  There  appear  to 
be  alterations  In  some  aspects  of 
functional  hemispheric  asymmetry 
across  the  menstrual  cycle,  as  Indi¬ 
cated  by  enhanced  right-cat  superi¬ 
orities  on  a  dicho’.ic  listening  test  In 


the  hIgh-estrogen  phases,'  It  •$  un¬ 
likely,  however,  that  relative  hcrni- 
spiicric  activation  Is  the  only  or  the 
fundamental  mechanism  for  cogni¬ 
tive  changes.  Animal  studies  suggest 
that  fluctuations  in  steroid  hormones 
can  have  a  variety  of  effects  on  neu- 
rochemisiry,  modulating  neuro- 
transmitters  in  widespread  areas  of 
the  brain  and  even  Inducing  tran¬ 
sient  structural  changes,  such  as 
changes  In  synapse  density  In  some 
regions.  Hormonal  and  cognitive 
studies  In  humans  need  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  measures  of  neural  activ¬ 
ity  to  address  this  issue. 
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Evidence  of  PoM- 


CHAPTER  IV 


Evidence  of  Post-lVaumatic 
Stress  Disorder 


COMMENTARY 


J.5.,  a  Hispanic  male  veteran,  married  for  more  than  20  years  with  three 
children,  experienced  high  sustained  war-zone-stress  exposure;  he^lked 
point,  was  frequently  under  fire,  and  was  wounded  m  combat.  He 
began  drinking  heavily  while  in  Vietnam,  has  required  treatment  for 
alcohol-related  internal  medical  problems,  and  alcohol  remains  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  for  him  today.  .  •  w  » 

XL,  a  38-year-old  Black  veteran,  described  his  experience  in  Viet¬ 
nam  this  way:  "Every  time  1  turned  around  someone  was  getting  shot, 
or  had  a  limb  blown  off,  or  their  guts  hanging  out.  There  was 
you  could  do  for  them. "  From  1970  to  the  present  he  has  be^  troubled 
by  the  typical  symptoms  of  post-traumatic  stress  disord^:  Sometimes 
my  thoughts  take  me  right  back  to  what  happened  to  the  guys  thm.  I 
wish  I  could  have  helped  them."  He  has  attempted  to  deal  with  hts 
searing  feelings  of  guilt  over  having  survived  while  others  died  and  is 
nightmares  of  combat  through  chronic  substance  abuse. 
medical  treatment  for  almost  two  years  and  has  never  sought  help  from 

the  Veterans  Administration.  ,  .  j  i 

These  cases  are  clear  indications  of  the  profound  and  long-lasting 
disruptions  that  PTSD  can  bring  to  the  lives  of  returning  veterans. 
Their  plight  raises  urgent  public  policy  questions.  How  many 
veterans  have  developed  PTSD  at  some  time  since  the  ^^r?  Of  those 
who  developed  the  disorder,  how  many  still  have  it  today?  it  m^ 

a  difference  if  you  were  White,  Black,  or  Hispanic,  male  or  ^le,  saw 
heavy  or  limLed  combat  exposure,  were  younger  or 
anting  service,  or  whether  you  volunteered  or  were  drafted?  These 
and  other  fundamental  questions  are  addressed  m  this  chapter. 
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This  national  survey  was  designed  to  make  the  most  accurate  possi¬ 
ble  determination  of  the  percent  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  PTSD. 
Two  separate  studies  were  uruiertaken  to  arrive  at  the  best  set  of 
measures  for  makirig  this  determination,  the  first  conducted  before  the 
household  survey  and  the  second  concurrently  -with  it.  Because  no  single 
stmctured  interview  or  scale  exists  to  serve  as  a  gold  standard  for  PTSD 
diagnosis,  multiple  diagnostic  indicators  were  used,  A  subsample  of  the 
household  survey  respondents  was  reinterviewed  by  expert  clinicians 
and  received  a  structured  diagnostic  interview,  four  scales  completed 
by  the  clinician,  five  self-report  questionnaires,  and  spouse/partner 
scales.  A  composite  diagnosis  loas  arrived  at  by  determining  the  pattern 
of  agreement  across  the  major  indicators.  The  correspondence  of  this 
composite  diagnosis  in  the  clinical  subsample  with  PTSD  measures  in 
the  survey  was  then  determined, 

:  Two  types  of  PTSD  prevalence  were  determined;  full  PTSD  syn- 
drome  and  partial  PTSD,  the  latter  reserved  for  veterans  who  suffer 
from  many  of  the  core  symptoms  of  PTSD,  whose  lives  are  disrupted, 
w/io  appear  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  treatment,  but  who  do  not  have  all 
the  features  necessary  to  receive  the  full  syndrome  diagnosis.  We  also 
determined  what  proportion  of  those  with  either  the  full  or  partial 
syndrome  hme  recovered  with  time  versus  those  more  deeply  afflicted 
whose  anguish  has  been  unremitting. 

'  The  results  are  striking.  A  disturbingly  large  proportion  of  Vietnam 
theater  veterans  have  PTSD  today.  For  many  who  developed  the  disor¬ 
der  two  decades  ago,  time  has  not  brought  relief,  and  problems  com- 
pmmd  in  work  and  interpersonal  functioning,  for  those  whose  nightmares, 
flashbacks,  and  startle  reactions  are  as  intense  today  as  they  were  on 
their  return,  the  war  is  not  over.  Only  the  scene  of  the  battlefield  has 
shifted — from  the  outer  to  the  inner  world. 


CHAPTER  OVERVIEW 

Methods  for  Estinuiting  PTSD  Prevalence 

'  To  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  NWRS  estimates  of  PTSD  prevalence, 
we  included  multiple  PTSD  measures  in  the  study.  This  approadi  was  taken 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  no  single  PTSD  assessment  is  completely 
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^  assessment, 

maTon  were  made  on  the  basis  of  infor- 

<  a_number  of  indicators.  The  PTSD  diagnosis  based  on 
—  •■=•••  •i*iimHitiiiujcators  is  called  the  composite  diagnosis  It 

IS  the  convergence  of  information  across  PTSD  indicators,  and  tS  cross- 

o?^^N^S  ™  '  I  foundation  for  the  cr«libility 

ot  the  NWRS  PT3D  prevalence  estimates.  This  "multimeasure  triangula- 
tion  approach  did  not  specify  a  positive  diagnosis  if  only  one  of  the 
S  rnulS”  P^nce  of  PTSD,  a  strategy  sometimes  employed 

by  the^sTcoX""' 

of  See  »he  preponderance 

By  definition,  a  prevalence  rate  is  the  percent  of  a  specified  pooulation 
^up  or  subgroup  that  has  a  given  disorder  during  a  specified  period  To 

asslsm^"  Sof  tS 

S;.  w"of  TOD^Ih  Til  iSil?  prevalence  estimates  for 

and  "p^ial"  PT^n  (as  defined  by  DSM-III-R) 

estimiipc  «f  »r °f  ‘f’®  prevalence  of  "partial"  PTSD  are 
«t  mates  of  the  percent  whose  stress-reaction  symptoms  are  of  either 

mav^nf"  ^  breadth  to  qualify  as  the  full  PTSD  syndrome  but 

may  still  w^t  professional  attention.  People  with  partidTOD  today 

reSs^on^  afth  ^  ^  that  is  currently  in  partial 

‘^teria  for  the  disorder 

!1T  u'  clinically  significant  stress-reaction  symptoms 

^  treatment.  Thus,  they  represent  an  aSional 
component  of  the  total  spectrum  of  potential  "need  for  treatment." 

PTSD  Prevalence  Estimates 

ot  PT5D.  This  i^resents  about  479,000  of  the  estimated  3.14  miUion  men 
whored  m  the  Vietnam  theater.  Among  female  Vietnam  theater  veterans, 
^rrent  piwalence  is  estimated  to  be  8.5  percent  of  the  estimated  7,166 
women  who  served,  or  about  610  current  cases 

.  prevalence  rates  for  theater  veterans 

are  co^istently  higher  than  rates  for  comparable  era  veterans  (2.5  percent 
male,  1.1  percent  female)  or  civilian  counterparts  (1.2  percent  male  0  3 
percent  female)  The^  differences  are  even  more  sUii^  when  vfetn^ 
era  veterans  and  avilians  are  compared  with  the  subgroup  of  Vietnam 
theater  veterans  exposed  to  high  levels  of  war-zone  stress.  Rates  of  PTSD 
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among  the  latter  are  dramatically  higher  than  those  observed  among 
theater  veterans  exposed  to  low  or  moderate  levels  of  war-zone  stress. 

Among  theater  veteran  males,  the  current  PTSD  prevalence  rate  is  27.9 
percent  among  Hispanics,  20.6  percent  among  Blacks,  and  13.7  percent 
among  White/others.  Differences  among  theater  veterans,  era  veterans, 
and  civilian  counterparts  are  also  observed  within  the  three  race/ethnicity 
subgroups:  theater  veteran  rates  are  consistently  higher  than  rates  for  era 
veterans  or  civilians. 

Additionally,  NWRS  findings  indicate  that  the  current  prevalence  of 
partial  PTSD  is  11.1  percent  among  male  theater  veterans  and  7.8  percent 
among  female  theater  veterans.  Together,  this  represents  about  350,000 
veterans— in  addition  to  the  480,000  with  the  full  PTSD  syndrome  today— 
who  have  trauma-related  symptoms  that  may  benefit  ^m  professional 
treatment. 

NWRS  findings  indicate  that  the  lifetime  prevalence  of  PTSD  is  30.9 
percent  amortg  male  theater  veterans  and  26.9  percent  among  females. 
The  lifetime  prevalence  of  partial  PTSD  among  male  theater  veterans  is 
22.5  percent,  and  among  female  theater  veterans  21.2  percent.  These 
findings  mean  that  over  the  course  of  their  lives,  more  than  half  (30.9  + 
22.5  =  53.4  percent)  of  male  theater  veterans  and  nearly  half  (26.9  +  21.2 
=  48.1  percent)  of  female  theater  veterans  have  experienced  clinically 
significant  stress-reaction  symptoms.  This  represents  about  1.7  million 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

A  comparison  of  the  current  and  lifetime  PTSD  prevalence  rates  shows 
that  about  one-half  (49.2  percent)  of  the  male  theater  veterans  and 
one-third  (31.6  percent)  of  the  female  theater  veterans  who  have  ever  had 
PTSD  still  have  it  today.  Also,  of  those  theater  veterans  who  have  ever  had 
significant  stress-reaction  symptoms  (full  or  partial  PTSD),  about  half 
(49.3  percent)  of  males  and  one-third  (33.9  percent)  of  females  are  experi¬ 
encing  some  degree  of  clinically  significant  stress-reaction  symptoms 
today.  These  findings  are  consistent  with  the  conceptualization  of  PTSD 
as  a  duonic,  rather  than  acute,  disorder. 

Distribution  of  PTSD  Among  Vietrutm  Theater  Veterans 

Having  established  the  prevalence  of  PTSD  among  the  major  study 
-grrvjps,  we  then  conducted  a  series  ofdescriptive-analyw<^^>gn^..rn 
identify  characteristics  associated  with  higher  ciurent  PTSD  prevalence 
among  theater  veterans.  These  analyses  help  to  clarify  who  among  theater 
veterans  has  PTSD  today.  We  present  here  a  general  summary  of  the 
distribution  of  PTSD  according  to  a  selected  group  of  background 
characteristics,  characteristics  of  military  service  and  service  in  Vietnam, 
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Trauma  and  the  Vietnam  War  Generation  ^ 
oo 

Women  who  are  divorced,  separated,  or  living  «  and  a 

substantially  higher  rates  ol  PTSD  than  i 

unlike  the  findings  lor  men,  the  or  POSt-  I 

among  female  theater  veterans  with  some  <  P  „ '  I 

araduate  training  (10  percent)  than  among  high  Khool  or  colleg^  | 

SSs  ind  6.4%rcent  respectively).  The  prevdence  of  | 

also  higher  among  theater  veteran  women  with  incomes  of  » 

S20  000  oer  year  (10.4  percent),  those  who  currently  reside  in  the  W  t  | 
“7  “r«ntT “r  In  mrfium  Jaed  cities  (14,3  percent),  and  those  who  | 
State  no  religious  preference  (26.8  percent).  i 

PTSD  CASE  EXAMPLES 

To  iUustrate  how  the  PTSD  prevalence  rates  fT- i 
human  terms,  several  case  examples  wot  drawn  tarn  *e  N  WG  * 
veteran  sample.  These  cases  are  ones  (or  which  aU  five  ol  tte  P^ni  ,j 

indicators  o(  PTSD  were  positire;  thOT  f  ^  S  j 

The  selection  of  the  cases  was  based  on  two  factors.  (1)  .f  prcr)  * 

bv  thTresearch  team  clinicians  to  embody  the  hallmark  features  of  PTSD  ^ 

changes  made  for  the  purposes  of  disguising  *  • 

PQQPiUial  attributes  of  the  disorder  and  their  impact  on  work  and  interpe  , 

sonal  functioning  were  '"‘>8^“*’'^  * 

rpcpnt.;  a  real  veteran  who  participated  in  the  survey  and  clinic^  mterview 

We  have  changed  a  number  of  specific  details  and  idwtifying  i 

^^cSng  the^nitials)  to  preserve  the  confidentiality  and  anon^  ^ 
each  respondent  while  retaining  the  richness  and  vividness  of  his  or  her  f 
individual  human  experience.  i 

IS.'s  Story  4 

1  S  a  Hisoanic  male  veteran  in  his  late  30s,  has  been  married  for  almost  , 


.achman.  BUir.  ai^ 

issue  in  Atnencan  cm«^.Uury 
:r  than  the  demographic  itpcesenia 

•  we  wiH  want  to  be  c^erned  about 
erally  be  a  sign  of  fairnMS  in  the 
among  the  eligibles.  selection  thoold 
nd  themselves  as  fair 
me  especially  deserves  the  burden  or 
R,  of  self’Sfieciion.  however,  whe 
:  IS  no  a  priori  reason  to  eapect  the 
^  a  random  selection. 

.lary  *’  Focys.  1975.  p-  6. 
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The  Manning  of  the  Force  and 
the  Structure  of  Battle: 
Part  2— Men  and  Women 

DAVID  H.  MARLOWE 


in  this  chapter  I  consider  the  questions  of  the  employment  *;y ‘j! 

military  and  the  conscription  of  women.  I  argue  that  women  should  be  ««»“<•«* 
from  offensive  ground  combat  roles,  but  not  from  combat  roles  in  the  mr  • 

and  not  from  ground  combat  support  and  service  support  roles  that  may  require 
possible  defensive  combat  operations. 

War  and  Biology 

l-hroughout  all  of  recorded  history,  war  has  been  a 

seems  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  the  biology  of  our  species. 

other  primates,  arc  products  of  an  evolutionary  P;®*''”  .‘‘‘f  f 

within  the  context  of  biological  and  social  systems  that 

and  function.  Until  the  Neolithic  period  and  the  nse  5 

function  within  communities,  male  evolution  was  controlled  to  a  E«at  degree  by 
lighting  ability.  Women,  as  bearers  and  rearers  of  young  J 

foodstuffs,  evolved  within  what  some  have  wiled  a  ‘‘®'"“‘^*"Aave 
agonistic  framework.  Different,  rather  than  identical. 
operated  upon  men  and  women.  In  response  to  these  pressures. 
prticcss  hardefined  biologically  ordered  gender  differences 
those  of  simple  primary  and  secondary  sexual  charactensi^s.  5“®** 
mdeed  interact  with  culture  to  produce  a  wide  range  of  behavioral  .' 

competences,  and  repertoires.  The  range  of  possibilities 
however,  by  the  biological  substrate  that  charactenzes  each  gend^^av.oi^ 
poscibilities  for  humaHS.  as  for  all  animals,  are  »n  end 
organism  and  environment.  No  organism  is  infinitely  plas  i  . 
suhsirate  of  each  defines  the  limits  to  which  the  environment 
Sexual  dimorphism  characterizes  our  species.  Women  avei^  those  of  scale 
the  hulk  and  volume  of  males;  however,  the  differences 

•thwic.  but  involve  body  architecture  as  well.  Muscle  mass.  P^  factors  all 

sinicurc.  caoacitv  for  burst  energy  output,  and  a  host  of  other  factors 
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d»«n„s  in^d  by  .h.  «»■.  d»n.e,^.h,.y  ..n.p„.e.  « 

structure  octween  male  and  While  human  studies  are  not 

significant  relationships  to  Hemonstrated  a  significant  relationship 

between  plasma  *'*‘“‘5™"  level  mainly  reflecting  responsiveness  to 

aggression,  the  changes  in  *'*‘®**",°  Iv  differ  from  females  in  their 

provocation  and  threat.^  "  *e^aje  adrenaline  levels  are  more  readily 

response  to  external  stress  ‘“^f^^vantage  in  the  response  to  assault  and 

Hub’ll' ».lS-d  «“  >«“ 

and  females: 


„d  females.  consistently  higher  basal  metabo- 

From  infancy  to  *«««"«  .^'“,’^'0100  proportionately  larger  hearts 
lism  and  greater  vital  hemogloEn.  notably  after  puberty. 

and  lungs,  have  a  higher  concentration  ol  h  8  5j„ce  ,|,e  male 

and  have  a  greater  capacity  for  Volume,  its  inertia  will  be  less  and 

body  has  less  fat  and  more  murelc  P=  ,  development  and  efficiency  too 
hence  speed  of  '"O'''"’'"’ ^l  Jlca«cr  •c"?**’ 

are  far  superior  in  boys.  ^velocity  and  precision  in  aiming  and 

angle"  of  the  male  s  arm  ensures  f"”*'  -  ‘^/physiological  features  equip 

which  is  self-evident.* 


\ 


i 


which  is  self-evident.  differences  are  not 

\x  is  unfonunaicly  necessary  .  ^orlh  of  men  and  women,  as 

differences  in  the  political.  sociaK  moral,  or  huma^^^^ 

is  ai  times  mistakenly  "  ability  to  perform  certain  kinds  of 

differences  in  capacity.  ^pulations.  While  the  populations  evi- 

actions  between  males  and  divergent.  Cultural  changes  that 

dence  some  overlap,  the  ,„d  to  take  place  among  a  small  group  ■ 

lead  to  higher  female  ?P“rmative  male  ability,  while  increased  physical 

that  overlaps  the  lower  relationships  between  group  means. 

training  of  males  tends  to  mintaun  the  »  „ca  .1 

It  is  unfortunate  that  both  an  mher  than  of  exotenc  biological  . 

such  abilities  as  expressions  of  biologically  diffcreni  and  have  , 

difference.  To  say  that  men  of  actio/s  and  master  certain  5*““* ' 

differing  capacities  to  .  -r  women  are  better  or  worse  than  each  .^ 

should  in  no  way  imply  that  either  men  certam^ 

only  .tot  to  Sly  in  U.n  fonn,  ™nni™<> 

kinds  of  things.  One  of  these  *•’'"8  caoacify.  speed,  muscle  mass,  aiming 
land  combat.  The  male  s  8«**®  aggression,  and  his  more  rapid  nses 

throwing  skills,  his  greater  p  ^  phy^lly  intense  combat.  The  issue  1^^, 

adrenaline  make  him  more  fitted  P  J .  J,  ideologists  and  poliuciap^ 

neither  an  ideological  norap^iuc^one^J^^ 

have  seized  positions  in  fundamental  phyletic  biology  and  culture  a^^ 

sequence  of  interactions  introduces  possibilities  for  change,  bul  j^® 

the  social  system;  each  no  matter  bow^ 

,he  fundamental  paremeters  re™  "  the  ^  br  ' 
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male  huntcr-fighier  template,  as 

,ble  not  only  for  differences  in  brain 

•  s.  but  also  has.  in  most  pnmates. 

,or  '  While  human  studies  are  not 
Dnstrated  a  significant 
•If-reporis  of  physical  and  verbal 
mainly  reflecting  responsiveness  to 
cntly  differ  from  females  m  their 
le  adrenaline  levels  are  more 

I  mage  in  the  response  to  assault  and 
:  differences  between  human  males 

consistently  higher  basal  metabo- 
;lop  proportionately  larger  hearts 
lemoglobin,  notably  after  puberty. 

^  ,n  metabolites - Since  the  male 

^  volume,  its  inertia  will  be  less  and 
lar  development  and  efficiency  too 
eater  length  and  smaller  *  carrying 
clocity  and  precision  in  aiming  and 
;al  and  physiological  features  equip 
life,  the  evolutionary  advantage  of 

^  out  that  these  differences  are  not 
human  worth  of  men  and  women,  as 
ch  differences  are  .  "Ptl'y . 

nd  ability  to  perform  certain  kinds  of 
oulaiions.  While  the  populations  evi- 
dely  divergent.  Cultural  changes  that 
i  nd  to  take  place  among  a  sniall  group 
^  male  ability,  while  increased  physical 
,e  relationships  between  group  means, 
c  culture  and  its  feminist  cntic^  treat 
alue  rather  than  of  exotenc  biological 
>  arc  biologically  different  arid  have 
ds  of  actions  and  master  certain  skills 
^  women  are  better  or  wow  ^ 
«»eed  better  or  worse  at  doing 
.ting,  certainly  in  the  forms  requuxd  in 
!acity  speed,  muscle  mass,  aiming  and 
aggression,  and  his  more  rapid  nses  in 
yS  intense  combat.  The  i«ue  is 
ihhough  both  ideologists  and  Po‘‘‘««ans 
i  aduU  human  being  is  the  result  of  a 

•  nental  phyletic  biology  and  culture  and 
introduces  possibilities  for  change,  bm 

same  transculturally.  no  matte,  how 
s  or  fcmalcncss  may  bc.^ 


The  question  of  women  in  the  services  is  further  complicated  by  the  powerful 
relationship  between  “malcness"  and  the  self-percept  of  the  combat  group  among 
American  soldiers.  While  undoubtedly  a  number  of  women  possess  physical  skills 
and  abilities  that  do  overlap  into  the  normal  male  distribution,  physical  compe¬ 
tence  alone  does  not  demarcate  the  successful  combat  soldier  or  combat  group. 
The  combat  soldier  has  historically  defined  himself  in  terms  of  his  masculinity. 


It  is  probable  .  .  .  that  the  young  male  has  a  biologically  given  need  to  prove 
himself  as  a  physical  individual,  and  that  in  the  past  the  hunt  and  warfare 
have  provided  the  most  common  means  of  such  validation.* 

A  widespread  relationship  links  male  sexual  validation  and  validation  in  war, 
combat,  and  aggression.  Until  recent  times,  many  human  groups’  definition  of  the 
male  as  sexually  mature  and  eligible  for  marriage  and  intercourse  was  contingent 
upon  his  having  proven  himself  as  a  warrior  in  battle.  For  example,  the  Afar  and 
Issa  peoples  of  the  Horn  of  Africa  required  the  slaying  of  an  enemy  in  combat 
before  a  male  was  eligible  for  marriage.’  Among  the  Somali  the  demand  for  blood 
vengeance  following  assault  is  underlined  by  threats  to  withdraw  sexual  access 
and  taunts  about  sexual  unworthiness  made  by  the  women  of  the  group  to  goad 
the  men  into  combat.*  The  examples  can  be  multiplied  for  human  groups  on  every 
continent  and  at  almost  every  level  of  societal  complexity.  Combat  in  all  human 
groups  is  and  has  been  an  almost  exclusively  male  preserve,  and  organized 
warfare  has  been,  in  a  sense,  the  expression  of  the  male-bonded  groups  that 
constitute  armies  and  their  analogues.  As  Lionel  Tiger  put  it,  “Males  are  prone  to 
bond,  male  bonds  are  prone  to  aggress,  and  therefore  aggression  is  a  predictable 
feature  of  human  groups  of  males.*’*  The  military  group  is,  in  this  sense,  a 
reflection  of  the  myriad  other  adolescent  and  youthful  male  groups  that  in  most 
cultures  traditionally  play  cither  a  formal  or  informal  role  in  the  process  of 
maturation  and  the  acquisition  of  full  male  sexual  and  social  identity.  These 
institutions  range  from  the  poro  and  other  age-graded  groups  in  AWcan  societies, 
including  circumcision  and  warrior-age  class  groups,  to  the  men  s  societies  and 
men's  houses  of  the  Circum-Pacific  and  other  specialized  groups.  Horizontally 
bonded,  exclusive  groups  of  young  males  have  also  characterized  the  social 
developmental  process  in  Western  Europe.  These  range  from  groupings  of 
apprentices  and  students  to  those  of  young  professionals,  all  based  upon  highly 
elaborated  and  complex  percepts  and  images  of  male  brotherhood.*®  The  United 
States  has  since  its  founding  been  marked  by  many  like  groups  in  the  form  of 
gangs,  militias,  volunteer  fire  companies,  and  other  organizations  that  partake  of 
elaborate  sets  of  constructs  of  masculinity  and  male  behavior.  Most  have  iricluded 
agonistic  behavior  as  an  aspect  of  their  raison  d’etre.*'  These  male-bonding  and 
agonistic  behaviors  arc  remarkably  close  to  many  of  those  exhibited  by  the  infra¬ 
human  primates,  as  is  the  predilection  for  more  highly  aggressive  play  on  the  part 
of  the  human  male  as  compared  to  the  female.  To  carry  the  illustration  further,  not 
only  is  the  capacity  to  carry  out  aggression— i.c.,  to  fight— related  to  the  nature  of 
the  male  bond,  but  a  great  part  of  the  bond’s  sustaining  power  lies  in  the  language 
of  male  sexual  identity.  As  one  sociologist  stated,  just  after  World  War  II. 

In  the  purely  masculine  surroundings  of  the  Army,  the  values  associated  with 
the  ideal  of  virility  play  a  determining  role  in  molding  the  soldier  s  image  of 
himself  and  in  creating  his  inner  tensions  and  the  channels  for  ihcir  release,* 
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The  soldier’s  world  is  chstacierired  by  a  ®'®"®‘?'^^?J^“,^eness'is  his 
lorage  is  prof«.e.  his  protessed  sesoahry  c^ 
armor,  the  measure  of  his  compciencc.  capaoimy. 

The  seir.io»Be  ofsireodih  ise.ide.eed  io^lh 

Ihe  expressions  used.  j,„i»lenls  is  noi  relevant 

ES:‘T?s“'n“..T".«S^^^  .he  soldier  Ihey  are  s.r«,per  ways  of  sayini 
things  and  so  manifest  the  image  of  a  stronger  self. 

Hamburg  and  Washburne  put  forward  the  md  i'^n’isUc 

plays  .he  sanw  rol.  for  .he  h?"*"  “■'‘J"  .he  eanine".  ehes. 

behavior,  that  display  plays  for  the  P  'I®  L  homologue  would  provide 

thumping,  display  of  the  ruff,  and  so  forth  a  homowg 

another  biologically  based  explanation  for  the  compelling  ana  agg 

males  of  obscenities  in  military  groups.  .nidier's  masculinity.  He 

This  slronprr  self  fa  boil.  .hro«,h  .he  meMpho^  hplnint 

is  “hip  balled";  bis  imape  of  „  ’„()  nj.  p^ing  a  "roan  among 

Skills  is  structured  in  good  part  “P°"^'*  f  his  combat  jKilcntial.  and  the 

Bey  described  ir.  fa 

Vietnam:  ^ 

iSck^nTn^^w  S 

extremely  personal  questions  and  *'"'"5  n,an  while  one  of  the  old 

“m^s  aikStimTh^h  iT^rformed  and  enjoyed  cunnilingus. 

in  another  unit  the  members  of  the  company  sang  the  following  song  to  the 
newcomer: 

You’re  going  home  in  a  body  bag.  doo  da.  do  da 
You’re  going  home  in  a  body  bag.  oh.  doo  da  day. 

Shot  between  the  eyes,  shot  between  the  legs. 

You're  going  home  in  a  body  bag.  oh.  doo  da  day. 

rnl:^..T.Zi*de1.rAd’d.e,.,iro.heei.»^^^^^^^ 

defined  themselves  through  their  sexual  "-e^er  engaged  in^ 

South  Vietnam  were  considered  tl«.r  regular  Sivelyl 

vaginal  intercourse;  the  ‘"^h^diaSbcal  that  contrasted  them  with: 

to  perform  fellatio  upon  Widely  believed  that  Vietnamese 


rtoiypical  masculinity.  His  lan- 
and  direct;  his  n^cncss  is  his 
y.  and  confidence  in  himself. 

A;  the  manner  of  expression  and 
.  may  be  more  clever,  more 
an  equivalents  is  not  relevant 
cy  are  stronger  ways  of  saying 
self.» 

cresting  hypothesis  that  language 
spect  to  aggression  and  agonistic 
%.g..  baring  of  the  canines,  chest 
Such  a  homologue  would  provide 
compelling  and  aggressive  use  by 

or  of  the  soldier's  masculinity.  He 
ance,  aggressiveness,  and  fighting 
ness  and  his  being  a  •‘man  among 
of  his  combat  potential,  and  the 
c  mechanisms  that  enable  him  to 
i.  These  tests  lie  at  the  heart  of 
>at  group,  as  Bey  described  it,  in 

I  group.  Initially,  the  **f.n.g  s 
^  cased  by  the  group’s  asking  him 
m  **war  stories.”  One  unit,  for 
new  man  while  one  of  the  old 
cd  and  enjoyed  cunnilingus. 

.ny  sang  the  following  song  to  the 


.  ag.  doo  da,  do  da 
mg,  oh,  doo  da  day. 
etween  the  legs, 
lag,  oh,  doo  da  day. 

>mg  as  it  may  seem  to  the  reader,  in 
d  to  quickly  establish  closeness  and 
ituation  in  the  new  arrival. 

I  aspects  of  the  self  and  of  the  group 
aspect  of  mainuining  the  group  in 
n  and  defines  the  combat  group  both 
of  sexual  symbolism  was  related  to 
special  forces  units  quasi-publicaliy 
havior.  Several  massage  pariors  in  . 
ar  territory;  they  never  engaged  in| 
I  cc  parlors  were  engaged  exclusively 
diacntical  that  contrasted  them  with  ^ 
as  widely  believed  that  Vietnamese  j 
1  normally  refused  to  perform  it.  ^ 
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The  Brotherhood  of  Soldiers 

Some,  of  courreTconsider  that  the  masculine  ethos  of  the  combat  group  has  been 
mark^iy  attenuated  in  recent  times.  This  view  scem.s  lo  be  based  upon  what  I 
would  consider  to  be  a  misreading  of  Moskos’s  observations  in  The  American 
Enlisted  ManJ^  Binkin  and  Bach  assert  that  Moskos’s  data  indicate  a  shift  from  a 
''primary  group”  modality  to  an  individually  centered  one  within  the  combat  unit. 
They  then  infer  that  male  bonding  has  been  vitiated  as  an  active  principle  of 
primary  group  structure.  Several  points  are  appropriate  here.  The  shift  that 
Moskos  described  as  characterizing  relationships  between  enlisted  men  in  combat 
groups  in  Vietnam  represented  not  an  end  to  the  primacy  of  primary  group  male 
bonding  in  maintaining  the  combat  group,  but  more  probably  a  shift  in  the 
language,  i.e„  the  justificatory  meuphor  used  to  describe  the  bonding  of  combat 
groups  by  their  members.  What  Moskos  observed  can  be  described  as  an 
instrumentally  based  bonding  between  individuals  in  the  combat  group,  that  is,  a 
set  of  relationships  described  in  essentially  economic  terms  by  many  of  the 
participants  when  characterizing  the  basis  of  the  ties  that  hold  the  group  together 
(e.g.,  "I  will  look  out  for  and  fight  for  the  other  guy  because  he  will  look  out  for 
and  fight  for  me”).  This  description  differs  from  descriptions  of  primary  group 
bonding  in  World  War  II  and  Korea,  which  most  commentators  portrayed  in 
terms  of  close  affective  and  cathectic  bonds  between  given  individuals.  In  point  of 
fact,  this  in  no  way  vitiates  a  male-bonding  basis  for  the  combat  group.  Relation¬ 
ships  in  previous  wars  were  as  much  relationships  between  roles  as  between  real 
people,  and  most  descriptions  from  World  War  11  and  Korea,  as  well  as  from 
World  War  I  and  preceding  wars,  can  be  recast  in  the  same  instrumental  mold. 
Essential  aspects  of  the  bond  between  soldiers  are  intensity  and  transience, 
reflecting  a  context  defined  by  constant  loss  and  personnel  turnover.  The  military 
unit  consists  of  dyads  and  triads  that  constantly  change  and  reform  because  of 
personnel  turbulence  created  by  personnel  policies,  such  as  rotation,  and  the 
exigencies  of  combat.  What  apparently  has  changed,  when  one  compares  the 
combat  groups  of  previous  wars  with  those  in  Vietnam,  is  the  descriptive  language 
used  to  classify  relationships  and  the  willingness  to  speak  somewhat  less  "self¬ 
lessly”  for  public  consumption  than  did  soldiers  in  previous  wars.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  late  sixties  and  eariy  seventies  was,  1  believe,  an  accelerated 
movement  away  from  a  descriptive  language  of  "sentimentality”  and  "affect," 
.such  as  that  which  characterized  descriptions  of  relationships  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  to  a  cooler,  hipper  language  of  cynicism.  A  World  War  1  song  such  as 
"My  Buddy”  or  the  German  "/cA  hatt  eine  Kamerad**  would  have  been  cause  for 
acute  embarrassment  and  hoots  of  derision.  While,  in  the  cool  culture  of  the 
sixties,  as  Moskos  quite  correctly  points  out,  the  exaggerated  masculinity  of  the 
combat  unit  attenuates  after  it  has  been  bloodied  and  ground  down  by  fire,  this 
does  not  shift  the  group’s  perceptions  of  combat  from  the  masculine  to  the 
genderless.'^  Bravado  is  tempered,  but  as  Mauldin's  Stars  and  Stripes  cartoons  of 
dogfaces  Willy  and  Joe  attested,  combat  remains  quietly  and  bitterly  a  man's 
world.** 

The  underlying  profundity  of  the  relations  among  combat  soldiers  was  well  put 
by  Philip  Caputo  in  his  introduction  to  A  Rumor  of  War: 

1  have  also  attempted  to  describe  the  intimacy  of  life  in  Infantry  battalions. 

where  the  communion  between  men  is  as  profound  as  any  between  lovers. 

Actually,  it  is  more  so.  It  docs  not  demand  for  its  sustenance  the  reciprocity. 
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the  pledges  of  affcclion.  the  endless  Jroke'nbyVword" 

and  women.  It  is,  unlike  mamage,  a  n  death  Sometimes  even 

by  bcd-HT  o,  divorce  corpscr 

that  is  not  Strong  enough.  TVo  fnends  o  X  J  j  selfless,  the 

conflict  otherwise  notable  for  its  monstrosities. 

.0  .he  worU  of  the  comtat  sold.c,,  ihco.  nui«:oliony  »  “ 

capability.  In  an  '"**^*®"  of .^rlh  and  thus  a  measure  of 

norms,  the  malencss  of  an  act  is  the  norms  they  have  been  and 

one  s  ability.  While  many  "“V rreV  in  Ich  of  military 
are.  as  a  matter  of  ethnographic  fact,  the  operative  ones  ^ 

society  and  particularly  in  b^jng  gender-integrated,  the 

training  center  during  the  period  in  w  i  a  ihd-efore  toughness 

importance  for  the  male  of  definmon  by  ^‘rsubjccied  to 

became  clear.  Almost  universally  the  •  soiJeriy  training  than  they 

less  intense  physical  training  and  less  ^  j„  ,hcm 

would  have  been  in  an  all-male  teTy  male  neighboring 

contrasted  their  training  unfavorably  with  ^  competent, 

units.  The  neighboring  units  were  seen  f*  P^'"/.-®  ^sjions  were  carried  on 
militarily  better  trained,  and  “harder  wa$  debarred  to  the 

about  the  challenge  of  bayonet  training.  P  •  •  Many  young 

integrated  units  but  still  earned  out  in  ^  a'J  They  had  neither 

men  voiced  the  feeling  that  they  l^en  ch^c^  ^ 

been  stretched  to  their  limits  nor  challenged  in  reality,  the 

quently  were  poorer  soldiers  than  they  might  ot  .u.  .jeai.  operating  to  the 

training  programs  in  all  the  companies  were  cssen  ^  basic-training 

„me  ^ys»u.  .ramin.  •d^Sr^^erS  fcr  mn  Jeers* 

unit  at  the  post  in  question  had  rece  _j^,if-u,eem  The  presence  of  women 
The  issue  involved  was  one  of  self-image  and  P  ^ho  asked 

Svered  the  perceived  value  Sn  it  1^?"  U  « 

themselves.  “If  women  can  do  it.  women  were  good  soldiers  as 

interesting  that  most  of  the  young  me  sender  cooperative  behavior, 

well  us  frimuls  uud  .here  seres. 

Almosl  sll  upreeU  Hat  ^““J^i^.  IJl^ers  -  At  the  sume  time,  the  msles 

how  ibx.1  emtlC  they  be?The  mtswe.  of  ys.  w«.  •e^.l^u.sl  does  .0. 

structures  that  underlie  gender  shapes  and  may  control  certain 

that  “biology  is  destiny”  to  SScal  and  sociocultural 

aspects  of  destiny.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  interactions  ^bio  ogi^ 

evdution  have  combined  to  make  men  ~"^'„'"\hTwom^  hLe  ever 

The  absence  of  any  ^  Ss"S ot n  human  s^iety 

TcITs'noTptlude  the  p«sibili.y 
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CCS  required  by  the  love  of  men 
a  cannot  be  broken  by  a  word, 
r  than  death.  Sometimes  even 
^  died  trying  to  save  the  corpses 
*oiion,  simple  and  selfless,  the 
one  decent  thing  we  found  in  a 
s.« 


culinity  is  an  essential  measure  of 
>onding  and  widespread  cultural 
its  worth  and  thus  a  measure  of 

These  norms,  they  have  been  and 
crative  ones  in  much  of  military 
In  observations  made  at  a  basic* 
was  being  gender-integrated,  the 
aleness  and  therefore  toughness 
U  that  they  had  been  subjected  to 

^iging  soldierly  training  than  they 

^Men  in  units  with  women  in  them 
i  of  exclusively  male  neighboring 
>ducing  tougher,  more  competent. 
Long  discussions  were  carried  on 
ample,  which  v^s  debarred  to  the 
IS  not  yet  integrated.  Many  young 
been  cheated.  They  had  neither 

•  in  their  masculinity,  and  consc- 
»thcrwisc  have  been.  In  reality,  the 
sentially  identical,  operating  to  the 
c  requirements.  No  basic-training 
onct  training  for  almost  ten  years, 
tlf-csieem.  The  presence  of  women 

10  many  of  the  men,  who  asked 

•h  of  a  challenge  can  it  be?”  It  is 
it  the  women  were  good  soldiers  as 
cross-gender  cooperative  behavior. 
Army  and  almost  all,  of  both  se.xes, 
dicrs,"  At  the  same  time,  the  males 
td  do  all  of  the  things  they  could  do. 
was.  •*Not  very  good." 

♦  s  as  sexist,  disapproval  docs  not 
of  our  common  culture,  nor  docs  it 
sent  state  of  knowledge,  itoi  such 
led  in  those  fundamental  biological 
nc  need  not  go  to  the  cxircmc  view 
logy  shapes  and  may  control  certain 
lions  of  biological  and  sociocultural 

competent  fighters  to  begin  with, 
indicating  that  women  have  ever 
iized  combat  in  any  human  society 
n  might  so  serve  effectively.  But  it 
•ilistic  argument  that  the  lack  of  such 
locultural  and  biological  differences 


between  the  genders.  The  charge  often  made  that  such  "sexism**  simply  reflects 
culturally  based  attitudes  is,  I  believe,  scientifically  ill-grounded.  Fighting  groups, 
armies,  and  warriors  have  always  been  male.  While  women  have  participated  in 
irregular  warfare,  in  the  defense  of  invaded  homelands  or  as  symbolic  leaders, 
they  have  never  been  part  of  the  actual  land  fighting  forces  of  group,  clan,  tribe,  or 
state.  The  image  of  the  woman  warrior  has,  in  fact,  been  more  an  image  of  the 
alien,  as  in  the  Amazons  of  Greek  mythology  and  Herodotus,  or  of  a  horrific 
reversal  of  the  natural  order,  a  world  turned  upside  down  and  made  preternatu- 
rally  threatening,  as  in  Chinese  legend.  As  Walter  Burkert  puts  it:  "A  combat  of 
men  with  women  is  a  startling  inversion,  the  Amazon  myth,  or  wife  killing  her 
husband.**^  Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  most  terrifying  aggression  in  the  myths  of 
the  West  is  embodied  in  female  forms,  the  Erinnyes,  the  Maeneads,  the  Gorgons. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  warriors  serving  even  the  most  blood-thirsty  of 
mythic  creatures  were  almost  invariably  males. 

It  is  sometimes  averred  that  these  biologically  based  arguments  against  the  use 
of  women  in  combat  are  analogous  to  the  racist  arguments  that  were  invoked 
against  the  employment  of  black  troops  and  the  integration  of  blacks  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  the  past.  Prejudice  against  blacks  in  the  armed  forces,  however,  was  the 
creation  of  a  social  system  and  culture  during  a  single  temporal  period.  The  issue 
of  the  competency  of  blacks  to  fight  was  almost  a  distinctly  American  problem  as, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  was  that  of  integration.  It  involved  biological  assertions  of 
inferiority  and  incapacity  made  in  the  face  of  thousands  of  years  of  black  success 
as  warriors  and  in  the  face  of  a  history  of  combat  success  on  the  part  of  integrated 
fighting  units  in  the  classical  world  in  the  armies  of  Islam  or  even  in  Othello.^'  No 
such  evidence  exists  for  either  the  combat  competency  of  women  or  the  success¬ 
ful  integration  of  women  into  fighting  armies. 

Many  who  advocate  posting  women  to  combat  units  seem  to  have  little 
conception  of  the  physical,  as  well  as  psychological  and  emotional,  demands  of 
ground  combat.  Women  can  indeed  fire  most  weapons  as  well  as  men  can; 
however,  firing  weapons  is  only  a  small  part  of  ground  combat.  The  larger  part 
consists  in  getting  the  weapon,  ammunition,  and  other  equipment  to  those  places 
from  which  the  weapon  can  be  used  most  effectively.  The  combat  infantryman 
moves  with  combat  pack,  weapons,  ammunition,  grenades,  and  other  equipment. 
At  times  he  moves  steadily;  at  times  he  must  make  short  rushes  over  broken 
terrain,  doubled  over  to  minimize  his  size  and  bearing  between  60  and  120  pounds 
of  gear.-  The  combat  arms  soldier  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  capable  of  killing 
with  his  clubbed  weapon,  with  a  knife,  and  with  his  hands  and  feet.  As  an  old 
Army  saying  goes,  "llte  object  in  war  is  not  to  die  for  your  country,  but  to  make 
the  other  fellow  die  for  hts."  If  we  are  serious  about  the  missions  that  are 
mandated  for  the  combat  arms,  we  cannot  afford  to  make  them  a  locus  of  social 
experimentation.  The  reason  is  simple:  we  can  afford  to  do  nothing  that  would 
lessen  their  combat  potential  and  power,  else  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  war  and 
sacrificing  a  force  that  was  not  the  best  structured  to  perform  its  job. 


A  Place  for  Women? 

If  those  physiological  traits  conducive  to  success  on  the  battlefield  and  those 
sociocultur^  aspects  of  the  combat  group  critical  to  cohesion  and  endurance  in 
battle  seemingly  preclude  women  from  the  combat  arms,  two  questions  still 
remain.  Should  women  be  drafted,  and  should  women  serve  in  combat  (if  not  in 
the  combat  arms)?  The  latter  question  is.  in  effect,  moot.  In  the  worst-case  war 
defined  by  Soviet  tactical  thought  all  forces  in  the  theater  arc  combatants. 
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Arguments  about  women  in  combat  that  hinge  on  images 
the  front”  are  built  out  of  the  metaphors  of  |«st  wars  not  future 
rocketry  long-range  artillery,  fighter-bombers  and  gunships.  tactical 
and  theater  tactical  nuclear  weapons  make  the  potential 
as  Europe.  Women  in  combat  support  and  combat  settee 
regular  enemy  fire  and  atuck.  Since  Soviet  doctnne  calls 

of  airborne  forces,  its  enemies’  depots,  maintenance  "XeerS  well  as 

intelligence  units,  airfields,  and  ports  may  also  come  " 

indirect  attack.  To  debate  whether  women  should  lx ^“"Vfhink  we 
whether  women  should  be  in  the  armed  forces  at  all.  and  that  !* *  *  ' 

would  all  agree,  closed.  Those  who  enpgc  in  the 

women  served  overseas  in  support  functions  during  o  jj  pemale 

suffered  casualties  at  the  same  rate  as  noncombatant  men  (OJ  percent).  Feirale 
casualties  would,  of  course,  be  extremely  high  in  the  course 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  this  would  be  equally  so  for  J 

personnel.  Possible  "smaller”  wars  may  well  involve  ®®™‘”‘: 

if  the  enemy  forces  are  armed  by  and  follow  Soviet  doctnnc^Guenlla  and  te^n^^ 
wars  place  all  at  risk,  regardless  of  job  in  the  armed 

is  the  battleground.  Indeed,  it  may  even  strike  some  as  'J®*' ^j;® 

oppose  the  deployment  of  women  overseas  by  invoking  the  image  of 
dead  in  battle  do  not  usually  use  the  same  sentimental  language  to  descnlx  the 
dead  dependents  of  our  male  personnel  and  the  dead  female  citizens  and  chi  dr« 
of  our  allies.  If  women  are  not.  for  many  of  the  reasons  adduced  above,  to  ^ 
posted  to  combat  arms  or  certain  combat  support  units  (infantry,  armor,  artillwy, 
combat  engineers,  combat  military  police),  what 

Here  1  must  say  that  1  believe  that  women  should  be  drafted  in  any  ne 
Selective  Service  System.  The  argument  is  the  same  one  1  offered  in  Chapter  3  lor 
drafting  men.  An  army  capable  of  winning  and.  perhaps  more  » 

deterring  the  kind  of  warfare  set  forth  in  the  Soviet  scenano  must  have  the  most 
competent  and  highly  skilled  personnel  available  manning  its  force,  its 
and  its  support  systems.  Because  the  demands  of  war  are 
for  personnel  will  be  inequitable.  Equity  in  war  cannot  imply 
for  all  regardless  of  capabilities.  One  would,  to  put  it  simply,  not  put  a  98-^und 
weakling  in  the  ring  with  Mohammed  Ali  unless  one  began  with  the  P'’®™*® 
we  should  all  have  equal  access  to  defeat.  If  we  are  to  staff  our  * 

way  that  will  ensure  optimal  competence,  skill,  and  ability,  women  will  *»a  e  o 
provide  a  significant  part  of  that  force,  particularly  if  that  force  is  ever  expanded 
significantly  The  declining  size  of  the  male  youth  population  will  require  in  future 
years  at  leLt  one  out  of  every  three  eligible  males  of  nineteen 
present  force  levels.  In  the  past  two  years  the  Army  seems  to  have  reached  a  limit 
Tn  tapping  the  number  of  women  available  for  service  as  vo  untary  enlistees, 
despite  the  recent  lowering  of  standards.  In  point  of  fact.  '‘^‘.^® 
is  any  guide,  the  available  pool  of  women  for  conscnption  will  be  markedly  lower 
than  for  men.  Women  will  be  ineligible  for  service  not  only  on  the 
and  mental  grounds  for  which  vast  numbers  of  men  have  ‘>®®"  ^ 

excluded,  but  also  on  grounds  of  pregnancy  and.  particularly,  religious  commit¬ 
ments  In  Israel  18  to  20  percent  of  women  are  excused  from  the  draft  Ixcause  of 
declarations  of  fundamenulist  orthodoxy.w  It  should  ^  *"‘'®'^o®‘l-‘^bLcd 
almost  equivalent  percentage  may  request  deferment  in  the  United  Stares  based 
upon  fundamentalist  religious  objections  to  such  violations  of  traditional 

»nd  nsvcholocical  barriers  to  the  wider  employment  of  women  in 
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r.nages  of  **dead  daughters  at 
's.  not  future  wars.  Long-range 
)d  gunships,  tactical  missiles, 
ntiai  front  as  deep  and  as  wide 
service  forces  will  he  under 
:  calls  for  massive  deployment 
ce  areas,  communications  and 
:ome  under  direct  as  well  as 
>e  in  combat  is  really  to  debate 
.  and  that  debate  is,  1  think  we 
ic  debate  seem  to  forget  that 
€hg  World  War  11  and  that  they 
nt  men  (0.5  percent).^^  Fentale 
e  course  of  any  ground  conflict 
>  for  ail  noncombatant  support 
^e  equally  widespread  combat, 
doctrine.  Guerilla  and  terrorist 
!  forces,  since  the  entire  nation 
#me  as  strange  that  those  who 
looking  the  image  of  daughters 
cnial  language  to  describe  the 
id  female  citizens  and  children 
reasons  adduced  above,  to  be 
nits  (infantry,  armor,  artillery, 
lould  the  roles  for  women  be? 
Should  be  drafted  in  any  new 
c  one  1  offered  in  Chapter  3  for 
perhaps  more  important,  of 
i  scenario  must  have  the  most 
lanning  its  force,  its  weapons, 
war  are  inequitable,  demands 
innot  imply  equal  opportunity 
^  It  simply,  not  put  a  98-pound 
1C  began  with  the  premise  that 
:  to  staff  our  military  force  in  a 
id  ability,  women  will  have  to 
if  that  force  is  ever  expanded 
•opulation  will  require  in  future 
:s  of  nineteen  just  to  maintain 
0/  seems  to  have  reached  a  limit 
ervice  as  voluntary  enlistees, 
if  fact,  if  the  Israeli  experience 
Tiption  will  be  markedly  lower 
not  only  on  the  same  physical 
men  have  been  and  will  be 
particularly,  religious  commit- 
Aused  from  the  draft  because  of 
^hould  be  anticipated  that  an 
cm  in  the  United  States  based 
h  **  violations'*  of  traditional 

ider  employment  of  women  in 


the  Army  have  ^ready  been  broken  down  both  in  terms  of  traditional  jobs 
(hospital  and  clinic-b^ed  medical,  clerical,  secretarial)  and  many  nontraditional 
ones  (diesel  mechanics,  telephone  wiremen,  military  police,  etc).  The  critical 
question  is,  in  what  array  of  jobs  within  the  force  will  women  not  only  perform 
well  but  enhance  the  overall  combat  power  of  the  organization?  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  majority  of  women  in  the  United  Slates  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  women  in  the  services  desire  more  ‘'traditional**  (female)  jobs  and 
actively  indicate  a  preference  for  such  jobs.  Military  occupational  specialty 
(MOS)  analysis  should  be  cognizant  of  the  special  skills,  competencies,  and 
strengths  that  women  bring  to  the  armed  forces  and  the  workplace,  as  well  as  the 
values  and  sociocultural  biases  that  they  also  bring.  The  basic  barriers  to 
assignment  should  then  be  rationally  constructed  in  terms  of  effects  on  combat 
competence  and  power.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  average  run  of 
noncornbatant  jobs  there  would  be  little  to  choose  between  the  defensive  skills 
and  abilities  of  male  and  female  personnel.  Both  would  be  partially  trained  and 
skilled  at  armed  defense  and  at  fairly  equal  risk  if  attacked  by  aggressive  enemy 
combat  troops. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  women's  skills  that  represent  greater 
potential  competency  in  critical  areas.  For  example,  women’s  finer-grained 
muscle  movements  and  control  would  probably  make  them  more  effective  repair¬ 
ers  of  complex  electronic  equipment.  Girls  have  more  sensitive  touch  thresholds 
and  keener  senses  of  smell,  and  are  better  at  discrihiinating  and  localizing  sounds 
than  arc  boys.  They  arc  superior  in  recall  and  recognition  memory  and  have  better 
recall  of  auditory  material.  Women  have  better  verbal  skills  and  tend  to  process 
verbal  data  better  than  men  do.^  Many  of  these  differences  reflect  differences  in 
brain  organization  and  left-right  hemisphere  dominance,  presumably  as  differen¬ 
tially  keyed  between  the  two  sexes  by  estrogen  in  females  and  testosterone  in 
males.  Again,  our  biological  templates  seem  to  provide  for  different  and  in  some 
cases  complementary  innate  capacities  and  potential  skills.  Women,  then,  should 
be  drafted,  trained  for,  and  assigned  to  those  MOSs  that  they  arc  most  able  to  fill. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  jobs  will  be  equally  well  performed  by  women  and  men; 
others,  one  would  hypothesize,  better  by  women;  yet  others,  better  by  men.  Jobs 
should  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  primary  and  secondary  abilities  required  to  fill 
them,  and  of  the  other  range  of  potential  jobs  which  each  individual  might  be 
asked  or  cross-trained  to  fill,  and  then  opened  to  men  or  women  on  the  basis  of 
ability  and  potential.  The  better  ability  of  women  at  processing  verbal  data  and  at 
verbal  recall  would,  for  example,  probably  make  them  more  desirable  as  radio 
communicators  in  those  ambients  which  control  the  battle — headquarters,  com- 
^nd,  control  centers  at  levels  of  brigade,  division,  corps,  etc.  That  those 
involved  in  communications  at  the  company  level  must  also  function  as  combat 
infantry  should,  however,  debar  those  jobs  to  women  on  the  thesis  that  their 
lesser  capacity  as  fighters  and  their  intrusion  as  females  into  a  male-based  and 
-bonded  combat  group  could  threaten  the  competence  and  integrity  of  that  group. 
Analyses  of  the  entire  repertoire  of  military  roles  and  occupational  specialties  are 
required  to  determine  those  which  women  may  effectively  fill.  Gender-free 
physical  and  mental  criteria  would  then  define  the  standards  governing  assign¬ 
ment.  It  is  most  probable  that  those  criteria  that  would  debar  women  from  direct 
combat  engagement  roles  in  the  land  forces  would  not  apply  to  direct  engagement 
roles  in  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Jobs  with  greater  reliance  upon  technical  skill 
than  upon  the  physical,  psychological,  and  social  factors  that  ensure  effectiveness 
>n  land  warfare  may  well  be  efficiently  staffed  with  female  personnel.  A  broad 
spectrum  of  direct  combat  positions  aboard  combat  naval  vessels  and  combat 
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aircraft  could  undoubtedly  be  performed  equally  well  by  women  and  men.  Such 
restructuring  would,  of  course,  require  revision  of  the  Army’s  combat  exclusion 
policy  that  bars  women  from  all  direct  engagement  roles,  including  the  piloting  of 
helicopters  and  light  aircraft  in  the  combat  zone,  and  a  change  in  the  public  law 
that  bars  women  from  direct  combat  service  in  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

In  summation:  modern  war  involves  no  sharp  discontinuities  with  modes  of 
successful  warfare  in  the  past.  The  processes  and  capabilities  that  characteriu 
the  successful  military  group  involved  in  direct  engagement  with  the  enemy  will 
continue  to  make  for  combat  success.  A  number  of  fundamental  factors  debar 
women  from  such  groups,  and  their  inclusion  would  threaten  group  efficiency  and 
power.  The  consequences  of  such  a  threat  could  be  costly.  Technologicai  change 
has  vastly  increased  the  complexity  of  modern  war,  however.  In  its  myriad  new 
functions,  ranging  from  intelligence  and  electronic  warfare  to  maintenance  and 
repair  of  critical  equipment,  the  skills,  talents,  and  abilities  of  female  personnel 
are  vital. 
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Summary percentage  of  female  soldiers  and  officers  in  the  U.^  Ar^  ht^ 

lut  tt  eff^s  of  gend;r  on  retentton  or  readiness.  Evidence  regard^  gender  and 

retention  is  mixed,  but  available  evidence  on  gender  and 

sugeests  that  gender  does  not  adversely  influence  readiness  at  either  . 

there  is  Uttle  evidence  to  date  on  the  effects  of  gender  within  combat  umts,  g 

that  question  open  to  debate. 

Many  of  the  structural  changes  in  U.S.  Army  fammes  can 
at  least  indirectly  to  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  female  soldier  i 
Army.  For  example,  the  occurrence  of  dual-career  Army  couples  in  wluch 
both  the  husband  and  wife  are  serving  on  active  duty  is  dependent  upon  a 
supply  of  male  and  female  soldiers.  Likewise,  the  occurrence  on  active  du  y 
of  feLe  single  parents  depends  on  a  supply  of  never  or 
female  soldiers.  In  past  decades,  as  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  (21), 
tary  poUcies  and  legislation  restricted  some  family  forms  by 
^ents  or  dual  spouses  out  of  the  service,  but  these  bmitations  have  been 
Lgely  removed,  with  the  exception  of  the  combat  ^ 

^r  as  Stoddard  (40)  has  pointed  out,  upcoming  cuts  in  mihtary  budgets 
and’personnel  may  threaten  the  advances  that  women  have 
their  rights  to  participate,  regardless  of  their  family  structure,  in  the  U.S. 

"^‘Sir  objective  in  this  brief  report  is  to  summarize  advances  in  gen^r 
participation  in  the  U.S.  Army,  part  of  the  work  accomplished 
Fanuly  Research  Program  (AFRP),  commissioned  in  1986  by  the  Chiet  o 
Staff  If  the  U.S.  Army  (9)  to  answer  poHcy-relevant  questions  about  Army 


■Correspondence  'ATTI^VERK^D.^s'oOl^Ete^o^  Alexandria.  VA 

SofS'anb »  be  consrrued^^  or  as  reflecung  the  views  of  the 
Depmment  of  the  Army  or  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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tamiHes,'  WhUe  biis  of  evidence  about  gender  trends  “ J” 

erv  of  sources  (8,  21,  28,  30,  >9,  40K  we  “X°  i^or  the “.s! 

widely  available  report  detailing  gender  j"  „d  from 

Arnty. "  We  repor.  no,  otdy  f  J  1970  or  earUer. 

”  ''“Sbc  urS;  the  W^„7n-S  W  Services'  Integration  dot  of  1«8 

be;  however,  test  results  reported  in  1977  ^ 

Et^g  irr.rD:;i: :  .use  ~ :  ~ 

ST972  and  „o. 

r^iroTs^pzJS 

cent  literature  regarding  the  ‘  reviewed  and  discussed  in 

ships  with  retention  and  combat  readiness  wui  oe  revic 

the  next  section  of  this  report. 

'“The  AFRP,  sponsored  by  the  U.S  Commwuig  and 

conducted  the  U.S.  Army  Institute”  (38.  p.  404). 

occurred  in  1970.  ^han  the  percent  of  females  enUsting  among 

nlw  mS“wWct was  ll596  in  1988  for  the  Army  (28). 
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TABLE  1 

Percent  of  Female  Ophcers  and  Enusted  P^^^sonnel  in  the  U.S.  Army 
BY  Year,  Various  Sources  (1940-1993) 


Officers 


Enlisted 


(continued  on  next  page) 


Sources/Remarks 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

(24) 

(12) 

(40)* 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

(24) 

(12) 

(40) 

(12) 

(12) 

(32)“ 

(27,  29)^ 

(24) 

(40) 

(22) 


Note  —  Actual  Army  strength  varies  monthly  throughout  the  year;  hence,  reports  will  var>’  de¬ 
pending  on  their  effective  date.  Furthermore  actuJ  Army  strength  figures  are  reflected  only  in 
^imarv^  sources  such  as  the  DCSPER  46;  other  official  but  secondar>'  sources  1,  2,  3,  4  5  6. 
7  13  14  15  16,  17,  18,  19,  20)  may  summarize  primary  sources.  Unotticial  sources 
23  24  28  40)  usually  cite  official  sources  but  may  make  mistakes  in  the  process.  Sur\’e\'s  (11, 
26^  27*  29  32,  35)  are  often  weighted  to  approximate  offici^  s«ngth  figures  but  they  remain 
unofficial  and  only  estimates.  DiHerent  sources  are  cited  in  Table  1  to  educate  readers  on  how 
gender  estimates  may  vary  depending  on  source  and  tim^. 

^UsuaUv,  within-vear  variations  in  percentages  reflect  selection  of 

for  determining  the  percentages;  in  this  example,  however,  both  sources  (12,  40)  claim  to  be 

thi  ^Sampk'survey  of  Milicary  Personnel  .conducted  mice  annual^  bv  the  Arjny 
Survey  Office,  conducted  in  this  case  ■"  Novem^r.  The  temait^g 

were  conducted  in  August  1983,  1984,  and  1985;  Octofrer  1986;  FaU  1987  1^8.  1989,  19;i. 

and  1992;  and  Spring  1993.  Sec  Appendix  (pp.  509-511)  for  det^s  on  the  SSMP 

^Based  on  the  1979  DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  (Sec  Appendix,  pp. 

^^^ited  as  9.6  by  Stoddard  (1993),  the  correct  value  appears  to  be  8,254/96,179  =  8.6%. 
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TABLE  1  (Cont’d) 

Percent  of  Female  Officers  and  Enusted  Personnel  in  the  U.S.  Army 
BY  Year,  Various  Sources  (1940-1993) 


Year 


1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 


1990 

1991 


Officers 


Enlisted 


Total 


Sources/Remarks 


8.8 

9.7 

9.6 

(8,  34) 

9.0 

9.9 

9.7 

(22) 

NA 

9.9 

NA 

(32) 

9.4 

10.0 

9.9 

(24) 

9.1 

9.8 

9.7 

(1)“' 

9.5 

10.0 

9.9 

(2) 

NA 

10.0 

NA 

(32) 

9.9 

10.2 

10.1 

(3) 

9,9 

10.3 

10.2 

(13) 

9.9 

10.2 

10.1 

(32) 

9.1 

9.7 

9.6 

(26,  27) 

9.9 

10.2 

10.1 

(24) 

10.4 

10.7 

10.6 

(14) 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

(32) 

10.3 

9.5 

9.6 

(40) 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

(15) 

11.9 

13.0 

12.9 

(32) 

10.7 

10.8 

10.8 

(4) 

10.5 

10.8 

10.7 

(23) 

10.4 

10.6 

10.6 

(5) 

11.1 

11.0 

11.0 

(16) 

12.1 

11.8 

11.9 

(32) 

10.7 

10.9 

10.9 

(24) 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

(6) 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

(17) 

12.7 

11.2 

11.4 

(32) 

14.5 

10.3 

10.6 

(35)' 

11.1 

11.1 

11.1 

(24) 

11.1 

10.0 

10.1 

(40) 

11.8 

11.3 

11.4 

(18) 

11.5 

11.4 

11.4 

(24) 

12.0 

11.3 

11-4 

(19) 

00 

11.2 

10.8 

(32) 

12.1 

11.2 

11.3 

(7) 

11.9 

11.2 

(continued  on  next  page) 

11.3 

(24) 

Note  —Actual  Army  strength  vanes  montniy  tniougnoui  me  yc^u,  Tj  I'l 

pending  on  their  effective  date.  Furthermore  actu^  strength  figures  are  reflected  only  m 

Pimart'  sources  such  as  the  DCSPER  46;  other  officiJ  but 

7  13  14  15  16  17,  18,  19,  20)  may  summarize  primary  sources.  Unottiaal  sources 
2*3  24  28  40)  usually  cite  official  sources  but  may  make  mistakes  in  the  process.  Surveys  (11, 
26*  27*  29*  32  35)  arc  often  weighted  to  approximate  official  strength  iigures  but  they  remain 
unofficial  and  only  estimates.  Different  sources  are  cited  in  Table  1  to  educate  readers  on  how 

gender  estimates  may  vary  depending  on  source  and  timing.  _  u 

■^Dau  for  all  American  Forces  Information  Service  reports  (1-7)  are  based  on  December  31 
strength  figures  except  for  1984,  which  is  based  on  March  31  data. 

'Based  on  the  1989  AFRP  Army-wide  survey. 
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TABLE  1  (CoNT’D) 

Percent  of  Female  Officer  and  Enusted 
BY  Year,  Various  Sources 


:Qurccs/Remarks 

►  (8,34) 

(22) 

(32) 

(24) 

(1)^ 

(2) 

(32) 

►  (3) 

(13) 

(32) 

(26,  27) 

(24) 

(14) 

(32) 

^  (40) 

(15) 

(32) 

(4) 

(23) 

(5) 

(16) 

}  (32) 

(24) 

(6) 

(17) 

(32) 

(35)' 

(24) 

)  (40) 

(18) 

(24) 

(19) 

(32) 

(7) 

(24) 


xports  will  vary  de- 
are  reflected  only  in 
CCS  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
:idal  sources  (8,  22, 
process.  Surveys  (11, 
ires  but  thc>'  remain 
icaie  readers  on  how 

«d  on  December  31 


Enlisted 


I  I  Tinl  <;r..irrpQ/Remarks 

Year  Officers  Enlisted - ^21^ - - - 

- - - - - 12I  12.1  (20) 

1992  2.1  2.3  ,32) 

2I  15  11-6  <24) 

121  12  2  (32)‘ 

1993  12.4  1^-^  DCSPER  46* 

12.4  _ 12-3  - - - - - — 

Note.— Actual  Army  strength  varies  monthly  '(fare’s  ^reflected  oiily  in 

pending  on  their fate_  Funherm^  ,1,  2.  3.  4  5  6. 

orimarv  sources  such  as  the  DLbFbK  oiner  9“^^  •  sources  Unofficial  sources  (8,  22, 

sit  »  - 

gender  estimates  may  va^  depending  Ind  location  to  reflect  data  froin  the 

fThe  Spring  1993  SSMP  data  were  weighted  W  Europe  were  not  included 

known  as  DCSPER 

Office. 

Discussion 

Inrll  .8=  appear  .0  be  cprria.ed  wi*  Sendee  In  *e  1979 
DoD  ».e„  ^sterJToX 

ESE'Efot^p:^  rJ  erp^ 

irr^"='S?S5S^HE 

12  9%  and  2.096  in  1989;  likewne,  for  enlisted 
"  Hisp^e  so^ets  - 

Srfnn  tbi  tldlitaiy.  with  black  soldier  having  a  hishe,  percentage  of  female 
“’’"S.T.p'J.ears  to  be  correlated  with  gender  negatively,  as  women  tne  less 
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well  represented  at  the  higher  ranks.  In  the  1985  DoD  survey,  females  were 
concentrated  at  the  lower  enlisted  and  officer  ranks  compared  to  males  (26). 
In  the  1989  AFRP  survey,  12.5%  of  junior  enlisted  were  females  compared 
to  7.6%  of  sergeants,  with  17.7%  of  company  grade  officers  being  females 
compared  to  only  9.6%  of  field  grade  officers. 

Age  is  also  correlated  with  gender,  with  female  soldiers  being  younger 
than  male  soldiers  on  average.  In  the  1985  DoD  survey,  the  median  age  for 
male  soldiers  was  24.7  years,  for  female  soldiers  23.9  years  (27).  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  age  were  even  more  noticeable  at  higher  ages;  for  example,  among 
males,  11%  were  age  37  or  older,  compared  to  3%  of  females  (27). 

Even  though,  on  average,  they  are  younger  and  of  less  military  rank 
than  male  soldiers,  female  enlisted  soldiers  have  more  education,  being  less 
likely  to  have  not  completed  high  school  (0.2%  of  all  females  compared  to 
2.1%  of  all  males,  among  enlisted)  and  more  likely  to  have  more  than  a  high 
school  education  (32.9%  of  all  females  compared  to  25.9%  of  all  males, 
among  enlisted  soldiers).  Among  officers,  the  pattern  is  split.  Male  officers 
are  more  likely  to  have  not  completed  college  (12.6%)  than  female  officers 
(2.1%)  but  are  more  likely  to  have  completed  a  graduate  degree  (40.9%) 
than  female  officers  (32.1%)  (26).’ 

The  correlations  of  gender  with  race,  education,  age,  and  rank  are  a 
threat  to  the  validity  of  simplistic  analyses  of  gender  in  the  Army  since  virtu¬ 
ally  any  analysis  that  does  not  control  for  these  other  demographic  factors 
cannot  ascribe  any  effects  found  for  gender  to  gender  alone. 

Implications  of  Gender 

Rere«fto«.— Raiha  (34)  found  that  enlisted  females  had  higher  job  satis¬ 
faction  than  enlisted  males  but  that  the  pattern  was  reversed  for  officers. 
But,  both  enlisted  and  officer  males  were  more  likely  to  re-enlist.  Janofsky 
(25)  found  in  a  survey  of  nearly  400  dual-military  couples  that  female  sol¬ 
diers  were  less  likely  to  expect  to  stay  on  active  duty  long  enough  to  retire. 
Vernez  and  Zelman  (41)  reported  that  females  were  less  likely  to  re-enlist  or 
to  complete  their  first  term  of  service.  However,  Bowen,  Orthner,  Zimmer¬ 
man,  and  Meehan  (10)  found  no  differences  by  gender  on  spousal  support 
for  the  soldier’s  career.  However,  Moore  (28)  reported  that,  across  all  ser¬ 
vices,  all  females,  but  especially  black  and  Hispanic  females,  were  more  like¬ 
ly  to  re-enlist  than  males  of  any  race  for  their  first  and  second  terms  of  en- 


'Companv  grade  officers  include  Ueutenams  and  captains;  field  grade'  officers  include  majors 

^is°*a°nomalv  mav  occur  because  younger  male  Ueutenants  mav  have  recently  been  commis¬ 
sioned  through  Officer  Candidate  School  before  completing  college,  older  officers  were  com¬ 
missioned  in  the  Vietnam  era  without  a  college  degree,  and  because  senior  officers  have  gone 
back  to  get  advanced  degrees.  The  Army  can  afford  to  be  more  selective  with  female  lieutenants 
and  the  cohort  of  female  officers  in  the  older,  senior  group  most  hkely  to  return  to  school  for 
advanced  degrees  in  smaller,  relative  to  male  officers,  than  the  younger  cohort. 
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listment  (but  males  were  more  likely  than  any  females  for  third  termk 
Thus,  the  evidence  is  mixed  regarding  into'Iccount 

£  sut  among  females  mav  favor  them  with  respect  to  c-^-^s  U  ts 
“uiteT^^^^^^^^  tLt  gender  has  little  to  do  with  retennon  once  other  demo- 

„o  di«e„„ces 

with  work  responsibilities  but  noted  that  females  were  promo 

Td^l  than  males.  She  (34)  also  found  that  female  soldiers  wKh 

^ore  Ukely  to  be  overweight  (5.9%)  than  those  -«hout  chddren  (2^%)^  Al- 

Touah  she  (34)  reported  that  females  were  more  hkely  to  exceed  weight 

standards  "  they  also  had  fewer  alcohol-related  problems  and  ^ 

dence  of ’drug  abuse.  While  Pliske  (33)  reported  that  female  soldiers  had  a 

Ightlv  lower  rate  of  preparing  wiUs  and  powers  of  attorney 

difrs  there  were  no  clear  differences  from  males  on  having  workable  arrange 

ments  for  care  of  dependents  for  short-term,  long-term,  or 

TkS'  Jm  :fMuTbutX  all;  reported  fewer  iob-related  problems  than 
Le  soldiers  Table  2  shows  zero-order  Pearson  correlations  obtained  in  an 
ish  of  495  units  from  the  AFRP  study  between  the  percentage  of  mdes 
in  units  and  unit  level  (or  aggregated  individual-umt  ^e 

iiWes  (36)  Units  with  a  greater  percentage  of  females  were  - 

cLbi  service  support-type  units,  had  a  higher  percentage  of  higher  ranbng 
^«onnel  h3  mom  pe^onnel  who  Uved  off  post,  a  higher 

Lried  personnel,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  to 

Ler  relatives  Uving  nearby.  Units  with  more  females  were  less  likely  to 
have  familv  support  groups  or  to  have  sent  premove  information  to  incoming 
}A-  hilt  their  soldiers  were  more  likelv  to  have  used  sponsorship  assis- 
soldiers,  but  :r"units  with  more  females  tended  to  have  fewer 

sdX^with  financial  or  transportation  problems,  perhaps  l^cause  more  sol- 
S  t  we^wX  second  jobs.  Units  with  more  females  had  soldiers  who 
Tportiriower  scores  on  alienation,  higher  scores  on  work  satisfaction 
hieher  ratings  of  Army-family  fit,  higher  commitment  to  Army  values,  an 
Se  pouL’  supportiveness  for  retention.  However,  umts  with  mom  fe¬ 
males  appeamd  to  have  mom  problems  of  mlocation  adjustment  and  lower 


dude  majors 

^«ecn  commis- 
's  were  com- 
rs  have  gone 
ic  lieutenants 
lo  school  for 


-Si  d.u«»  .1...  >»“  *■>  ■  ■>' 

fc strict  policies  on  eUminating  overweight  personnel,  this  situation  might 

■'TirriXmirstopb 

year)  to  units. 
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TABLE  2 

Zero-order  Correlations  Between  Percentage  of  Unit  Being  Male 
Soldiers  With  Measures  of  Unit  Status  and  Readiness 


Independent  Variable 

r 

Type  Unit 

Combat 

.53 

Combat  Service  Support 

-.45 

Soldier  Demographics 

Soldier  rank/pay  grade 

-.13 

Soldier  renting  off  post 

-.21 

Family  Demographics 

Currentlv  married 

-.20 

Married  to  military’  spouse 

-.56 

Close  relative  living  within  two  hours 

.09 

Unit  Support  for  Families  and  Soldiers 

Received  information  on  new  location  before  move 

.10 

Unit  has  family  support  group 

.18 

Individual  Responsibilities 

Number  of  months  of  unpaid  bills  in  past  12  months 

.15 

Has  transportation  to  unit  in  emergency* 

-.16 

Currently  working  second  job 

-.12 

Has  used  sponsorship  assistance 

-.26 

Family  Strength  and  Adaptation 

Lack  of  alienation 

-.17 

Family  Adjustment  to  Army  Life 

Support  for  Army  policies 

.09 

Army/family  fit 

-.14 

Relocation  adjustment 

.22 

Army  Commitment 

Work  satisfaction 

-.21 

Agrecmcnt/comraitment  to  Army  values 

-.14 

Spouse  supportiveness  of  Army  career 

-.09 

Unit  Readiness 

Unit  readiness 

.19 

l^ote. — All  correlations  are  significant  (p<.05,  N  *  495  units).  Data  from  Sadacca,  McCloy, 
and  DiFazio  (36,  pp.  36-37). 


support  for  Army  policies.  Over-all  unit  readiness  was  lower  in  units  with 
more  females  (r=  --  .18),  but  the  correlation  was  the  same  size  as  that  be¬ 
tween  type  of  unit  and  unit  readiness  (r=.19,  combat  units  had  higher 
readiness).^’  When  unit  readiness  was  predicted  from  all  the  independent 
variables,  no  significant  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  gender  were  observed. 


‘’Correlations  between  percentage  of  females  in  the  495  units  and  the  following  vmables  were 
not  significant  (p<  .05):  number  of  months  at  present  location,  parent  or  guardian  had  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  number  of  dependent  children  living  with  soldier,  number  of  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  at  enlistment,  unit  personnel  support,  leader  support  for  famibes,  unit  having  activities  for 
all  familv  members,  unit  allowing  time  off  for  nonurgent  family  matters,  marit^  happiness  of 
soldiers,  community  support  network,  demands  of  family  responsibilities,  and  work  stress. 


■  19 

>aciacca,  McCloy, 

I  in  units  with 
ize  as  that  be¬ 
lts  had  higher 

le  independent 
were  observed. 


ing  variables  were 
iian  had  served  in 
of  dependent  chil- 
aving  activities  for 
arital  happiness  of 
work  stress. 
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Funhemore,  when  Sadacc.  Sm,.*  cot"»M 

readiness  data  and  gender,  they  foun  factors.  Bell,  Scarville, 

for  other  individual  review  of  the  literature  that  fe- 

and  Quigley  (9)  have  concluded  from  ^  date  the  literature 

males  do  not  degrade  umt  ^  -  ^f  ^hat  effect  percentage  of 

does  not  allow  us  to  answer  ^^33  factors  for  such  combat 

type  units.  However,  on  the  basis  --mbat  service-support  units  pre- 

unliWv  A..  havAg  f'”'«‘'V:‘*‘  JdA=;  Sn  th.  con.™  o(  ,hc 

L.S  a  substantW  problem  for  mrlr.ary  been  „<po,ed 

sorts  of  missions  such  units  are  exposed  to  m  traimng 
to  in  contemporary  military  conflicts. 
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appendix 

Brief  Summaries  of  U.S.  Army  Databases  on  Personnel  Ge 

Officer  Master  FileslEnlisted  Master  Files  (OMFIEMF)  ^^monter  data- 

Each  U.S.  Army  unit  maintains  its  personnel  data  on  a  formation 
base  known  as  SIDPERS,  which  includes  ‘V ^  is 

.ha.  is  pooled  to  form  .he  OMF/EMF.  One 

that  no  distinction  is  made  between  children  and  J  ^ 

.n  dependems;  .herefore,  a  di.osced  f*-"  3““  tint.  OMF/ 

elderly  rela.ive  may  be  counted  as  adminis.raiive  information 

EMF  provide  the  most  comprehensive,  up-to  . 

on  acL-duty  members  of  any  such  ^ataba^nd 

DCSPER  46  report,  the  official  Department  of  in 

sonnel  strength  used  as  a  source  for  severd^  f^h^^^ 

1^28)  lid  as  a  basis’ for  weighting  many  of  the  surveys  conducted  or  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Army. 

Army  Sample  Survey  of  Military  Personnel  (SSMP) 

d  “r  Hq“  DrDepty“S  ^Sm«  lor’personnel  (DCSPER) 

ducted  for  the  HQ,  D  ,  j  ^  r  ii  u,,  Armv  Personnel  Survey  Of- 

r7"fd  In  t  ut'Arttsll ?ins.i.n.e  L  .be  SocW  and  Be- 

h“:iorrs'ien«s,  Alertandria,  Ylminia  The  ,5?:; 

l^nse  n.e  is  bemeen  50%  and  60%.  The  survey  is  umque  rn  rm  hismry, 
scope,  and  regularity. 

The  1979  DoD  Snrvey  0/ Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel 

The  1979  DoD  Survey  was  conduced  in  March  1979  and 

response  rate  for  Army  personnel  was  54%. 

Tie  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  ,  ,  .  . 

The  1985  DoD  Survey  was  conducted  for  the  Office  of  the  Assi^ant 
c  rk  f#*r»cp  for  Management  and’ Personnel  by  the  Defense  Man 
Secreta^  orceCter  ^^^dy  5,000  Army  officers  and  over  19,000 

enlisted  personnel  returned  usable  questionnaires  from  a  pop  anon  o 
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aU  active-duty  personnel  with  at  least  four  months’  active  duty  as  of  30  Sep¬ 
tember  1984.  Response  rates  for  Army  officers  were  66.9%  (males),  60.5% 
(females),  and  65.2%  (over-all);  for  enlisted  personnel,  response  rates  were 
58.2%  (males),  60.7%  (females),  and  59.1%  (over-all).  The  lowest  response 
rate  obtained  for  any  group  in  any  service  was  for  Army  males  with  less  than 

four  years  of  service  (53.4%)  (26,  27,  29). 

Since  the  survey  was  not  mailed  until  February  1985  and  final  responses 
were  not  obtained  until  June  1985,  the  survey  did  not  sample  service  niem- 
bers  who  may  have  left  active  duty  before  February  1985  or  who  may  have 
entered  active  duty  after  September  30,  1984.  The  weighted  data  appear  to 
accurately  represent  the  DoD  population  with  10  or  more  months  of  active 
duty  as  of  30  March  1985  (27).  Morrison,  Vernez,  Grissmer,  and  McCarthy 
(29)  reported  that  the  survey  is  generalizable  to  only  85%  of  Army  personnel 
(which  included  107,027  officers  and  671,285  enlisted  personnel  on  31 
March  1985)  because  of  its  restrictions  and  response  rate. 

The  1987  Army  Family  Programs  and  Readiness  Study  (RAND) 

The  RAND  Corporation  conducted  a  three-stage  sampling  plan  survey 
involving  23  major  Army  installations  in  the  United  States,  Korea,  and  Ger- 
many,  with  up  to  40  units  being  selected  at  each  installation  to  provide  sub- 
jects.  Surveys  were  administered  initially  by  mail  between  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1987  (11).  The  study  did  not  sample  soldiers  in  the  junior  enlisted 
grades  of  private  (E-1  or  E-2),  those  stationed  outside  Korea/Germany/the 
United  States,  or  those  not  stationed  at  installations  of  fewer  than  1,000  sol¬ 
diers;  these  limitations  reduced  the  sample’s  representativeness  to  80%  or 
less  of  the  total  Army.  Ultimately,  6,014  soldiers  and  3,143  spouses  (includ¬ 
ing  2,458  couples)  responded  for  response  rates  of  80%  for  officers  and  78% 
for  their  wives,  of  71%  for  senior  enlisted  soldiers  and  58%  for  their  wives, 
and  of  65%  for  junior  enlisted  soldiers  and  56%  for  their  wives.  However, 
very  low  response  rates  were  obtained  from  Korea  and  two  of  the  installa¬ 
tions  in  Germany,  so  the  overseas  data  may  be  less  v^d  than  the  U.S.  dat^ 
The  over-all  soldier  response  rate  was  71%,  but  no  figure  has  been  reported 
for  over-all  spouse  response  rate  (11). 
ne  1989  Army  Family  Research  Program  (AFRP)  Survey 

The  1989  AFRP  Survey  was  conducted  using  a  three-stage  sampling 
plan.  In  October  1988,  the  U.S.  Army  Personnel  Command  (PERSCOM) 
identified  765,914  active-duty  personnel  in  paygrades  of  E-2  through  0-6 
stationed  in  1,150  locations  throughout  the  world  in  11.105  units.  There 
were  121  Army  locations  that  contained  1,000  or  more  eligible  soldiers  wim- 
in  50  miles  of  the  site,  which  represented  95%  of  all  eligible  personnel.  Of 
the  major  locations,  43  were  selected  as  sample  sites,  including  sites  in  South 
Korea,  Panama,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
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In  the  second-stage  sampling  frame,  units  were  declared  ineligible  i  p 

nonoperational  (transfer  points,  medical  holding,  confinement,  trainees),  if  J 

outside  the  50-mile  range,  or  if  they  had  fewer  than  20  members;  thus,  o  y  n 

49%  of  the  initial  number  of  units  were  eligible.  Of  the  5,483  eligible  units, 

542  were  selected  for  the  survey,  but  14  failed  to  participate  (97%  response 

In  the  third  stage  of  sampling,  20,033  soldiers  were  identified.  Of 
those,  28%  were  ineligible  (confined,  detached  from  unit,  reassigned  else¬ 
where,  etc.)  and  of  the  remaining  14,371  only  77%  agreed  to  participate  for 
a  total  of  11,035  respondents  to  the  soldiers’  questionnaire.  Soldiers’  data 
were  collected  between  February  1989  and  December  1989  with  names  be¬ 
ing  redrawn  from  PERSCOM  files  about  three  months  prior  to  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  surveys  at  each  location.  About  85%  to  90%  of  married  soldiers 
provided  a  name  and  address  of  their  spouse.  Spouses  so  identified  were 
mailed  a  separate  questionnaire  between  May  1989  and  May  1990,  with 
most  instruments  being  returned  by  March  1990.  Of  the  6,321  spouses 
mailed  a  survey,  53%  (3,345)  responded. 
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FEMALE  MILITARY  VETERANS 

and  traumatic  stress 

Jessica  Wolfe,  PhD 

National  Center  for  PTSD  and  Boston  VAMC 
Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine 

'  Despite  increasing  interest  in  women  in  the  mili¬ 
tary,  the  literature  on  female  veterans  and  traumatic 
stress  is  surprisingly  limited.  This  situation  appears 
partly  due  to  a  lack  of  female  veterans'  public  vis¬ 
ibility  tmd  a  corresponding  failure  to  emphasize  the 
scientific  study  of  women  in  general.  As  a  result  of 
that  climate,  the  earliest  writings  on  female  veterans 
and  traumatic  stress  are  largely  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  or  clinical  descriptions,  typically  by  women 
who  served  in  Vietnam.  Today,  as  the  scientific 
study  of  life  trauma  accelerates,  investigators  are 
increasingly  conducting  more  empirical  studies  of 
I  traumatic  stress  in  female  veterans  and  examiningi 
;  in  greater  detail  the  sp^dtrum  ot  ixuUtary  stressors 
I  that  may  put  women  at  risk  for  problems  in  readA 
■  justment.  This  article  reviews  a  number  of  the  im-) 
portant  papers  on  female  veterans  and  traumatic\ 
stress.  As  with  any  newly  emerging  saenBfic  field,  ^ 
some  of  the  important  wntmgs  on  this  topic  «ue 
foimd  in  books  and  unpublished  dissertations  (e.g., 

:  Salvatore).  The  review  concludes  by  suggesting 
^  some  areas  for  future  research. 

^'-'Saihaier's  (1986)  dissertation  was  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  and  most  comprehensive  examinations  of 
women  and  war  stress.  Using  89  female  Vietnam 
theater  veterans,  Schnaier  administered  an  exten¬ 
sive  questiormaire  containing  scales  on  exposure, 
symptomatology,  and  readjustmenL  Although  for¬ 
mal  diagnoses  of  PTSD  were  not  made,  the  study 
showed  that  as  many  as  50%  of  partiapants  experi¬ 
enced  symptoms  suggestive  of  PTSD,  with  at  least 

20%  of  the  respondents  feeling  that  symptoms  were 
significaritiy  disruptive.  Thrsstndyrepresentethaie- 
of  the  first  efforts  to  systematically  identify  and 
delineate  traumatic  war  stressors  in  women,  evalu¬ 
ating,  for  example,  the  experiences  and  effects  of 
activities  such  as  handling  deaths  and  mutilations. 
Shortly  after,  Paul  (1985)  developed  a  qi^tionnaire 
to  investigate  female  veterans'  distinctive  wartime 
stressors  and  was  able  to  identify  a  senes  of  both 
event  (Le.,  war-zone)  and  personal  (Le.,  demo¬ 
graphic)  characteristics  that,  at  least  on  a  descrip 
tive  basis,  were  associated  with  poorer  postwar 
adjustment  in  women  Vietnam  veterans,  including 
military  service  at  a  yoimger  age,  less  military  and 
professional  experience,  and  occupational  trauma 
(e.g.,  extensive  exposme  to  death  and  dying).  These 
factors  were  later  confirmed  by  Baker  et  aL  (1989). 
Like  the  preceding  studies,  Norman's  (1988)  inter¬ 


views  of  50  American  nurses  who  served  in  Vietnam 
focused  on  the  examination  of  outcome,  stressor 
characteristics,  and  individual  factors,  notably  the 
intensity  of  wartime  stressors  for  noncombatants 
and  the  negative  effect  of  limited  postwar  supports 
on  subsequent  adjustment  As  with  men,  these  ex¬ 
periences  were  related  to  the  continuation  of  higher 
levels  of  intrusive  and  avoidant  stress  symptoms, 
although  overall  rates  of  symptomatology  declined 
over  time. 

The  National  Vietnam  Veterans  Readjustment 
Study  (NWRS;  Kulka  et  aL,  1990)  was  the  first 
randomized,  carefully  controlled  study  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  prevalence  of  PTSD  and  associated  disor¬ 
ders  in  female  theater  veterans.  This  study  had  the 
benefit  of  specially  designed  psychometric  instru¬ 
ments  (e.g.,  the  Mississippi  Sale  for  Combat-Re¬ 
lated  PTSD)  to  corroborate  interview  data  reflecting 
the  presence  of  stress  s)mnptoms.  When  this  study 
was  completed,  it  essentiaUy  confirmed  and  ex¬ 
tended  prior  descriptive  studies  on  traumatic  stress 
in  female  veterans,  showing  that  although  female 
Vipmam  theater  veterans  had  lower  rates  of  PTSD 
than  male  combatants,  women  cleSTly  suffered  from., 
the  disorder  in  relation  to  the  level  of  war-zone 
exposure.  Furey  (1991 )  reviews  this  *ind  the  preced¬ 
ing  studies,  and  discusses  some  issues  related  to,^ 
PTSD  assessment  in  female  veterans.  ^ 

Another  source  relates  more  directly  to  treatment 
considerations,  including  the  effect  of  women's  mi¬ 
nority  status  within  the  military.  Brende  &  Parson 
(1985)  provide  a  discussion  of  the  clinical  implica¬ 
tions  of  both  female  veterans'  stressors  and  the 
adverse  impact  of  minority  status.  Also  included  is 
a  theoretic^  discussion  of  the  differential  effects  of 
high'  and  low-magnitude  stressors  and  the  role  of 
personal  meaning  and  attribution  in  mediating 
women's  adjustment  to  war  stress.  A  number  of 
treatment  suggestions  are  made  for  dealing  with 
-issuer  of  urdqucne3s,-caretaking;-«nd-seerec-y . 
Rothblum  and  Cole  (1986)  have  edited  an  imusuai 
compendium  of  writings  by  authors  from  a  variety 

Dr.  Wolfe  is  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Women's 
Health  Sciences  Division  of  the  National  Center 
for  PTSD  at  the  Boston  VAMC.  This  Division 
has  pioneered  research  on  the  psychological 
impact  of  military  service  on  feinale  veterans. 
Such  initiatives  include  development  of  psy- 
chologicciland  psychophysiologicalassessment 
techniques,  large-scale  surveys  of  female  Viet¬ 
nam  veterans,  and  Operation  Desert  Storm  re¬ 
turnees.  There  has  been  a  special  emphasis  on 
the  impact  of  sexual  cissault  and  on  the  effect  of 
PTSD  on  women's  physical  health. 
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of  mental  health  orientations.  The  collection  contains  analy¬ 
ses  on  the  traumatic  exposure  and  painful  psychological 
recovery  of  a  female  Vietnam  theater  veteran.  A  primary 
utility  is  their  presentation  of  the  need  for  a  variety  of 
treatment  conceptualizations  and  approaches  in  dealing 
with  traumatic  stress  in  women.  The  importance  of  clini¬ 
cians'  appreciation  for  the  impact  of  social  mores  on 
women's  expression  of  traumatic  experiences  and  the  pro¬ 
pensity  for  silence  and  maintenance  of  caretaking  roles  is 
also  emphasized.  The  paper  by  Resick  (1986)  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  clearly  describes  the  theory  and  practice  of  cognitive 
behavioral  treatment  of  PTSD. 


metric  properties  of  a  war-zone  stressor  scale  for  womm, 
which  was  able  to  identify  empirically  a  variety  of  agnifi- 
cant  stressors  ranging  from  hazardous  occupational  tasks 
to  sexual  assault. 

All  of  these  studies  demonstrate  the  importance  of  con¬ 
tinuing  further  research  intc  traumatic  stress  in  female 
veterans.  Given  the  rates  of  victimization  in  our  society, 
future  studies  will  certainly  need  to  consider  the  network 
of  events  encountered  by  female  veterans  and  their  poten¬ 
tial  additive  or  interactive  effect  across  the  life  span. 
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More  recent  empirical  studies  have  focused  on  topics 
such  as  vocational  readjustment,  symptom  expression  (in¬ 
cluding  suppression  and  intensification),  and  coping.  In  a 
distinctive  study  of  the  effects  of  women's  active  duty 
status  on  stress  symptomatology.  Stretch  et  aL  (1985) 
showed  that,  despite  clear-cut  exposure,  female  active 
duty  personnel  had  significantly  less  PTSD  than  their 
discharged  veteran  cohorts,  suggesting  that  social  support 
functioned  as  a  substantial  moderator  of  initial  PTSD.  Leon 
et  al.  (1990)  studied  coping  patterns  in  female  Vietnam  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  found  that  despite  greater  psy¬ 
chological  and  interpersonal  problems  in  the  Vietnam 
theater  women,  coping  that  entailed  more  self-blame  and 
a  focus  on  negative  affect  and  cognitions  was  significantly 
associated  with  poorer  outcome,  irrespective  of  war-time 
status.  Besides  providing  the  first  empirical  study  of  the 
process  of  coping  and  its  effects  in  female  veterans,  the 
study  offers  preliminary  data  on  the  existence  of  military 
stressors  among  era  females,  a  topic  sometimes  overlooked 
in  the  delineation  of  war  trauma.  In  the  first  article  on 
homeless  female  veterans,  Leda  et  al.  (1992)  describe  a 
small  (1.6%)  but  noteworthy  female  subset  of  the  current 
homeless  veteran  population.  These  women  are  likely  to 
be  younger,  have  lower  rates  of  emplojrment,  and  suffer 
from  more  serious  mental  illness  (particularly  mood  disor¬ 
ders)  than  comparable  males.  Although  rates  of  PTSD 
were  not  substantial,  more  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
diagnostic  status  is  indicated.  Finally,  commensurate  with 
the  PTSD  literature  in  male  veterans,  studies  of  female 
veterans  now  suggest  a  vulnerability  for  symptom  intensi¬ 
fication  in  women  with  prior  wartime  exposure.  Wolfe  et 
•ak  (1992)  used  PTSD-validated-psychometric  tests  to-ex- 
amine  the  reactions  of  female  Vietnam  veterans  to  the 
onset  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  The  authors  found  that 
many  of  these  veterans  experienced  clinically  significant 
intensification  of  stress  symptoms  following  the  start  of  the 
war,  with  the  greatest  symptom  increases  seen  in  individu¬ 
als  with  previously  documented  PTSD. 

Systematic  studies  of  women's  mihtary  and  wartime 
exposure  (rather  than  stress  reactions)  are  still  lacking. 
Dienstfrey  (1988)  offers  a  broad-based  review  of  combat 
and  war-zone  exposure  in  female  veterans  across  all  eras, 

with  theinterestingfindingthatwhen  traditional  exposure 

parameters  are  used.  World  War  U  female  veterans  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  highest  rates  of  combat  exposure.  A  more 
recent  paper  by  Wolfe  et  al.  (in  press)  presents  the  psycho- 


BAKER,  RJL,  MENARD,  S.W.  &  JOHNS,  LA.  (1989).  The 
military  nurse  experience  in  Vietnam:  Stress  and  impact  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Clinical  Psychology,  45, 736-744.  Demographic,  health,  and 
psydiosodal  data  from  two  studies  are  presented  on  military 
muses  assigned  to  Vietnam.  Army  nurse  subjects  in  the  first 
study  were  grouped  for  comparison  on  three  major  variables: 
assignmentto  Vietnam  before  versus  after  the  1968  Tet  Offensive, 
type  of  musing  duties  performed,  and  years  of  experience  as  a 
registered  muse  (RN)  prior  to  assignment  in  Vietnam.  The  sec¬ 
ond  study  compared  another  group  of  Army  muses  with  a  group 
of  Air  Force  and  Navy  nurses  also  assign^  to  Vietnam.  Army 
nurses  with  less  than  two  years  RN  experience  prior  to  their 
assignment  were  fotmd  to  be  more  at  risk  for  such  negative 
outcomes  as  difficulty  establishing  personal  relationships  and 
difficulty  coping  with  stressful  situations.  Stress  experiences, 
career  dissatisfaction  data,  and  health  problems  of  military  nurses 
and  their  children  are  reported.  Also  described  are  positive 
experiences  of  muses  in  developing  personal  relationships  in  a 
rewarding  professional  environment. 

BRENDE,  J.O.  &  PARSON, EJR.  (1985).  Special  veteran  groups: 
Women  and  the  ethnic  minorities.  In  J.O.  Brende  &  ER  Parson 
(Eds.),  Vietnam  veterans:  The  road  to  recovery  (pp.  125-165).  New 
York:  Plenum  Press.  Women  and  the  ethnic  minorities  represent 
special  populations  of  Americans  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  We  refer  to  these  groups  as  '’special*’ 
because  of  the  uniqueness  of  their  readjustment  needs,  which 
have  significant  gender  role  and  cultiual  elements.  This  unique¬ 
ness  is  based,  essentially,  on  their  marginal  status  in  American 
society.  Both  female  a^  ethnic  minority  veterans  have  had 
experiences  in  the  military  that  differ  in  fundamental,  qualitative 
ways  from  those  of  white  male  veterans. 

^  DIENSTFREY,  S.J.  (1988).  Women  veterans'  exposure  to  com¬ 
bat.  ATTned  Fcrcss  and  Sedetyr  14, 549-558. AVomenAceterans  who 
were  exposed  to  combat  during  their  service  were  primarily 
Army  muses  who  served  diuing  World  War  BL  Additional  infor¬ 
mation  presented  is  consistent  with  this  conciizsion.  For  example, 
those  who  were  exposed  to  combat  have  a  higher  rate  of  post¬ 
secondary  education  and  are  more  likely  to  be  officers.  Rates  of 
combat  exposure  incr^ise  with  age  for  each  wartime  period  of 
service.  The  history  of  minority  women  in  the  military,  and  the 
career  choices  available  to  them  prior  to  and  dtuing  World  War 
n,  explains  their  relatively  low  rate  of  combat  exposure.  Like 
men,  more  women  were  exposed  to  combat  in  World  War  n  than 
during  either  the  Korean  conflict  or  the  Vietnam  era.  Other 
characteristics  of  women  combat  veterans  —  particularly  higher 
postsecondary  education,  increased  age,  and  a  lower  proportion 
of  minority  participants  than  noncombat-exposed  female  coun¬ 
terparts  — stand  in  diametric  contrast  to  what  is  perceived  about 
men  who  have  been  exposed  to  combat.  _ 
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FUREY,  JA.  (1991).  Women  Vietnam  veterans:  A  comparison 
of  studies.  Journal  of  Psychosocial  Nursing  and  Mental  Health  Ser- 
'  vices,  29, 11-13.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  many  women  ex- 
p>osed  to  war  stress  have  suffered  mental  health  problems  related 
to  their  experience,  and  a  substantial  number  continue  to  have 
^  serious  emotional,  psychosocial,  and  other  readjustment  prob¬ 
lems  that  affect  their  current  level  of  functioning  and  life  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  consistent  exposure  to  severe  combat  casualties,  death 
and  dying,  workload  extremes,  personal  deprivation,  loss,  and 
danger  all  take  a  significant  emotional  tolL  These  studies  under¬ 
score  the  need  for  affected  women  to  explore  their  war  experiences 
and  associated  feelings  with  mental  health  professionals,  as  well  as 
®  the  need  for  those  professionals  to  devdop  an  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  specific  war-related  stress  on 


and  after-effects  experienced  by  nurses  from  the  psychosocial 
milieu  peculiar  to  the  Vietnam  War.  TTie  sample  included  137 
nurse  veterans  who  completed  a  52-item  questionnaire  designed 
by  the  author  and  a  co-investigator.  Content  analysis  of  the  tia^ 
identified  eight  specific  stressors  in  the  nurses'  environment  in 
Vietnam,  such  as  the  young  age  and  severity  of  the  casualti«, 

danger  to  the  nurses' lives,sexual  harassment,  and  survival  guilt. 

Fourteen  adverse  after-effects  were  identified  and  affected  more 
than  one-third  (39%)  of  the  respondents.  Some  of  the  after-eff^ 
included  nightmares,  flashbacks,  career  problems,  and  physical 
or  emotional  problems.  This  study  reveals  that  nurses,  like  com¬ 
bat  veterans,  have  suffered  adverse  after-effects  from  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War,  although  the  stressors  of  the  war,  for  the  nurses,  were 
markedly  different. 


women. 


KULKA,  ILA.,  SCHLENGER,  W.E.,  FAIRB  ANK,  J  A.,  HOUOi, 
R.L,  JORDAN,B.IC,MARMAR,ClR.  &  WEISS,  D5.  (1990).Tniuma 
^  and  the  Vietnam  War  Generation:  Report  of  findings  from  the 
National  Vietnam  Veterans  Readjustment  Study.  New  York: 
Bruimer/Mazel.  Abstracted  in  PTSD  Research  Quarterly,  1(3), 
1990. 

f  LEDA,  C,  ROSENHECK,  R.  &  GALLUP,  P.  (1992).  Mental 
!  illness  among  homeless  female  veterans.  Hospital  and  Commiinify 
#  Psychiatry,  43, 1026-1028.  This  study  examined  sododemographic 
and  psychiatric  diagnostic  data  from  19313  veterans  seen  in  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Homeless  Chronically  Mental  Ill 
(HCMI)  Veterans  Program  from  1988  to  1991.  It  does  not  appear 
that  women  are  disproportionately  represented  in  the  HCMI 
veterans  program.  Compared  with  the  male  group,  a  significantly 

larger  proportion  of  homeless  female  veterans  were  diagnosed  as 

^  having  major  psychiatric  disorders,  and  a  significantly  smaller 
proportion  had  substance  use  diagnoses.  The  homeless  women  in 
our  study  appeared  to  be  diagnostically  similar  to  homeless  female 
nonveterans.  (Adapted  from  Text] 


LEON,  GiL,  BEN-PORATH,  Y3.  &  HJEMBOE,  S.  (1990).  Cop- 
0  ing  patterns  and  current  functioning  in  a  group  of  Vietnam  and 
Vietnam-era  nurses.  Jourrtal  of  Social  and  Ginical  Psychology,  9, 334- 
^  353.  A  group  of  36  nurses  wno  served  in  Vietnam  were  compared 
with  a  group  of  32  Vietnam-era  military  nurses  on  patterns  of 
coping  during  their  duty  tours,  the  impact  of  their  experiences, 
and  current  functioning.  Coping  patterns  related  to  expr«sing 
feelings,  seeking  emotional  support,  and  searching  for  meaning  in 
•  the  events  experienced  were  associated  with  good  present  psycho¬ 
logical  functioning.  The  use  of  self-blame,  withdrawal,  and  anx¬ 
ious  thoughts  as  means  of  coping  was  related  to  current  psycho¬ 
logical  dysfunction.  There  was  a  trend  for  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  Vietnam  group  to  report  continuing  emotional  and  relation¬ 
ship  problems  later  than  one  year  after  Vietnam  service. 


T  NORMAN,  EM.  (1988).  Post-traumatic  stress  disorder  in  mili¬ 

tary  nurses  who  served  in  Vietnam  during  the  war  years  1965- 
1973.  Mtlifflry  Medicine,  153, 238-242.  Fifty  nurses  who  served  in 
Vietnam  in  the  military  were  interviewed  about  their  war  experi¬ 
ences  and  the  presence  of  PTSD.  Results  indicate  that  the  number 
of  nurses  suffering  from  this  disorder  has  decreased  since  the 
A  initiai  postwar  years.  Two  variables,  the  intensity  of  the  wartime 
experience  and  supportive  sodal  networks  after  the  war,  influ¬ 
enced  the  level  of  PTSD. 


PAUL,  EA.  (1985).  Wounded  healers:  A  summary  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  Nurse  Veteran  Project  Military  Medicine,  150, 571-576.  The 
Vietnam  Nurse  Veteran  Project  was  designed  to  identify  stressors 


RESIGK,  P  JV.  (1986).  Post-traumatic  stress  disorder  in  a  Viet¬ 
nam  nurse:  Behavioral  analysis  of  a  case  study.  In  ED.  Rothblum 
&  E.  Cole  (Eds.),  A  XDoman's  recaoery  from  the  trauma  of  war:  Ttoelve 
responses  from  feminist  therapists  and  activists  (pp.  55-65).  New 
York:  Haworth  Press.  (See  below). 


ROTHBLUM,  ED.  &  COLE,  E  (Eds.)  (1986).  A  woman’s 
recovery  from  the  trauma  of  war  Twelve  responses  from  femi¬ 
nist  therapists  and  activists.  New  York  Haworth  Press  (also 
published  as  Women  &  Therapy,  5(1),  Spring  1986).  Contains 
twelve  discussions  of  the  case  of  •Huth,"  a  39-year-old  woman 
who  served  as  a  Navy  nurse  in  Vietnam  and  was  referred  to  a 
psychologist  in  private  practice  by  a  Veterans  Administration 
Alcoholism  Treatment  ProCTam.  [Adapted  from  Text! 


SALVATORE,  M.  (1992).  Women  after  war  Vietnam  experi-j 
»Tiry5  and  posttraumatic  stress:  Contributions  to  social  adjust-l 
ment  problems  of  Red  Cross  workers  and  military  nurses,  j 
Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Simmons  CoUege  School  of  I 
Sodal  Work,  BostorL  This  study  described  the  unique  experi-  \ 
ences  and  reactions  of  Red  Cross  workers  and  milit^  nurses,  \ 
\  exploring  in  particular  the  relationships  between  Vietnam  expe-  | 
riences  and  PTSD  symptoms  and  PT5D  symptoms  and  later 
adjustment  problems.  The  sample  (n  =  335)  of  233  Red  Cross  ^ 
workers  and  lQ2military  nurses  responded  to  a  mailed  question- 
naire.  Measures  for  Vietnam  experiences,  PTSD  symptoms,  and 
demographic  data  were  develop)ed  for  this  study.  The  CE5-D 
craip  for  depressive  symptoms  and  the  Sodal  Adjustment  Scale 
were  also  utilized.  Both  groups  suffered  PTSD  symptoms  with 
ruirses  showing  more  short-term  effects  and  more  frequent  night¬ 
mares  and  alcohol  problems.  In  1987 a  third  of  the  group  reported 
depressive  symptoms,  PTSD  symptoms,  and  vulnerability  to 
corial  adjustment  problems.  PTCD  symptoms  qon^buted  to 
sodal  ad  justaimfcliffiailties  with  xxiates,  children,  families,  friends 
and  work  [Abridged  Abstract] 


SCHN  AIER,  J  A.  (1986).  A  study  of  women  Vietnam  veterans 
and  their  mental  health  adjustment  In  CE  Hgley  (Ed.),  T rauma 
and  its  wake.  VoL  II:  Traumatic  stress  theory,  research,and  intervention 
(pp.  97-132).  New  York  Bnmner/Mazel.  Using  a  modified  ver¬ 
sion  of  Wilson  and  Krauss's  (1981 )  Vietnam-Era  Stress  Inventory, 
Schn?i**y  studied  86  women  veterans  (primarily  nurses  attach^ 
to  medical  facilities  located  in  Vietnam)  to  assess  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  mental  health  problems  affecting  female  veterans 
and  if  their  traumatic  stressors  were  similar  to  nude  veterans 
experiencing  symptoms  of  PTSD.  The  author  reported  a  signifi¬ 
cant  correlation  between  the  stressors  identified  and  symptonis 
associated  with  PTSD.  The  research  revealed ,  among  other  things, 
evidence  of  current  mental  health  distress  among  female  veter¬ 
ans;  persoiuil  and  professioiuil  growth  associated  with  war  ser- 
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Vice;  and  significant  differences  with  regard  to  biographic/de¬ 
mographic  factors  between  male  and  female  veterans.  According 
to  Schnaier,  this  latter  finding  emphasizes  the  need  for  further 
investigation  of  the  female  veteran  population.  She  concludes  the 
chapter  with  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  findings  for 
treating  women  Vietnam  veterans. 

/  STRETCH,  RJL,  VAIL,  J-D.  &  MALONEY,  J.P.  (1985).  Post- 
txannuac  stress  disorder  among  Army  Nurse  Corps  Vietnam 
veterans.  Journal  of  Consulting  and  Oinical  Psychology, 53. 70W08. 
Results  are  presented  from  an  epidemiologic  investigation  of 
PTSD  among  Army  nurse  veterans  (Vietnam  Era  Nurses  Adjust¬ 
ment  Survey] .  Analysis  of  questionnaire  data  from  more  than  700 
Vietnam  and  Vietnam-era  veterans  still  on  active  duty  in  the  U5. 
Army  Nurse  Corps  reveals  a  current  PTSD  rate  for  Vietnam 
veteran  nurses  of  33%.  This  rate  is  comparable  to  that  found 
among  non-nurse  active-duty  Army  Vietnam  veterarrs  (5.1%) 
and  is  much  lower  than  estimates  (18%-54%)  for  civilian  Vietnam 
veterans.  Results  suggest  that  danger  and  exposure  to  violence 
may  be  resportsible  for  stress  reactions  such  as  PTSD  among 
noncoirrbatants.  Additional  results  indicate  that  social  support  is 
an  important  moderator  in  the  attenuation  of  PTSD. 

/  WOLFE,  J.,  BROWN,  P.J.  &  BUCSELA,  M.L  (1992).  Symptom 

'  resporrses  of  female  Vietnam  veterans  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Amman  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 149.  Objective:  This 

study  exammedthestatusmsym^ms  of  PTSD  in  a  cohort  of 
women  after  the  onset  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Method: 
Seventy-six  non-treatment-seeking  Vietrram  veterans  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  lists  of  those  who  recently  had  participated  in  other 
research  projects  conducted  at  the  Natior>al  Center  for  Post- 
Traumatic  Stress  Disorder.  Before  the  orrset  of  Operation  Des^ 
Storm,  subjects  had  completed  a  set  of  psychometrically  vahd 
instruments  measuring  general  psychological  symptoms  and 
PTSD  symptoms  (e.g.,  SCL-90-R,  Mississippi  Scale  for  Combat- 
Related  Posttrauntatic  Stress  Disorder).  On  the  basis  of  the  latter 
scale,  subjects  were  divided  into  groups  with  and  without  PTSD 
symptoms.  At  the  height  of  the  military  conflict,  subjects  were 
recontacted  arid  asked  to  complete  the  S^-90-R  and  the  Veterans 
Update  Form,  a  measure  assessing  changes  in  PTSD  symptoms. 
Results:  Multivariate  analyses  indicated  that  while  most  female 
Vietnam  veterans  experienced  some  intensification  of  stress- 
related  symptoms  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  th(^  who 
had  previously  reported  high  levels  of  PTSD  were  significantly 
more  susceptible  to  greater  distress.  Cpnclg^ipt^  Results  of  this 
siuvey  indicate  that  female  Vietruun  veterans  with  prior  wartime 
exposure  are  an  at-risk  population  for  the  intensifiation  of  stress 
Ej-mptoms  ?itcr-thejecurrcnre  of  j»  military,  conflict  - 

WOLFE,  J.,  BROWN,  P.J.,  FUREY,  J.  &  LEVIN,  K.B.  (in  press). 

-  Development  of  a  War-Time  Stressor  Scale  for  Women.  Psycto- 

'  logical  Assessment:  A  Journal  of  Consulting  and  ainicol  Psychology. 
Prior  research  has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  strewr  mea¬ 
surement  as  a  component  of  evaluating  PTSD.  Much  of  the  work 
conducted  in  this  area  has  focused  on  male  combat  veter^, 
resulting  in  the  development  of  several  combat  exposure  scales. 
The  nature  of  war-zone  exposure  for  women,  however,  has  not 
been  systematically  addressed.  This  paper  describra^e  develop 
ment  and  preliminary  psychometric  analyses  of  the  Woiwn  s 
War-Time  Stressor  Scale  (WWSS)  -  an  instrument  deigned  to 
measure  the  self-report  of  wartime  stressors  by  both  theter  and 
era  veterans  as  well  as  civilian  women  who  served  m  Vietnani. 
Measurement  of  internal  consistency,  tet-retest  reliability,  and 
construct  vaUdity  points  to  the  potential  clinical  and  research 
Utility  of  this  type  of  instrument. 


SLEEP  DISTURBANCE  IN  POST- 
TRAUMATIC  STRESS  DISORDER 
Steven  H.  Woodward,  PhD 
National  Center  for  PTSD  and  Palo  Alto  VAMC 

This  section  of  the  PTSD  Risearch  Quarterly  is  devoted  to 
the  symptom  most  commonly  reported  survivors  of 
trauma,  sleep  disturbance.  Notwithstanding  the  prom- 
nence  of  nightmares  and  impaired  sleep  initiaticn/ main¬ 
tenance  in  PTSD,  the  Uterature  addressing  them  is  smah, 
major  currents  have  yet  to  coalesce,  and  mstances  where 
one  study  has  built  upon  another  are  rare.  The  study  of 
sleep  disturbance  in  PTSD  is  embedded,  however,  in  an 
active  network  of  disciplines  concerned  with  such  diverse 
topics  as  chronobiology,  brainstem  modulation  of  behav¬ 
ioral  state,  and  cognitive  treatment  of  nightmare.  The 
following  bibliography  reflects  some  of  this  diversity. 

Nightmares.  Preeminent  among  topics  within  the  field  of 
sleep  in  PTSD  is  that  of  nightmares.  A  question  of  particu¬ 
lar  concern  to  researchers  is  whether  PTSD-related  night¬ 
mares  arise  out  of  REM  sleep,  NREM  sleep,  or  both  (Ross 
et  aL,  1989).  Since  baseline  physiological  parameters,  and 
espedally  their  dynamics,  vary  considerably  across  sleep 
states,  preferential  emergence  of  PTSD  nightmares  from 
one  or  the  other  could  be  informative.  Contributing  to 
continued  uncertamty  in  this  regard,  however,  is  the  in¬ 
triguing  fact  that  nightmares  occur  only  rarely  in  the  sleep 
laboratory  (Hartmann,  1984).  Nevertheless,  sketchy  direct 
and  indirect  data  bearing  on  this  question  can  be  found 
(Kramer  et  aL,  1984;  Uvie  et  aL,  1979;  Ross  et  aL,  1990;  van 
der  Kolk  et  aL,  1984;  Woodward  et  aL,  1991a,b). 

A  closely  related  (some  would  say,  equivalent)  question 
is  whether  PTSD  nightmares  more  clo^y  resemble  epi¬ 
sodes  of  dream  anxiety  (definitionally  REM-based),  or 
night  terrors  (also  termed  pavor  ttochimus,  a  slow  wave 

sleepphenomenon  observed  prindpallyinchildien).Rsher 

etaL  (1970)  have  provided  vivid  descriptions  of  adultnight 
terror  and  REM  nightmare  episodes  with  accompanying 
psychoph5reiology  in  normals.  Also  pertinent  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  acquired  PTSD  nightmare  disturbance 
and  "lifelong"  dream  anxiety  (see  van  der  Kolk  etaL,  1984). 
Continuities  have  been  examined  between  PTSD  night- 
iiioies  arid  nocturnal  panic  attacks  (Kauri  ct  aL,  1989;  see 
also  Mellman  &  Uhde,  1989a4>)  and  REM  behavior  disor¬ 
der  (Ross  et  aL,  1990).  Hnally,  Kaminer  and  Lavie  (1991) 
have  reported  dramaticaUy  reduced  dream  recall  associ¬ 
ated  with  successful  post-trauma  adjustment  in  a  sample 

of  Holocaust  survivors.  "  _ 

Beyond  Nightmares.  To  date,  sleep  researchers  in  PTSD 
have  focused  on  features  of  sleep  architecture  that  have 
dominated  the  existing  literature  on  sleep  and  psychopa¬ 
thology,  REM  latency,  and  slow  vrave  sleep.  Regarding 
both,  the  PTSD  sleep  literature  is  self-contradictory.  The 
latency  of  REM  sleep  in  PTSD  has  been  reported  to  be  both 
reduced  (Greenberg  et  al.,  1972;  Kauffman  et  al.,  1987)  and 
increased  (Glaubman  et  aL,  1990;  Hefez  et  aL,  1987;  Lavie 
et  al.,  1979).  Slow  wave  sleep  has  been  reported  to  be 
reduced  (Glaubman  et  aL,  1990;  Kramer  et  al.,  1984),  in- 
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creased  (Dagan  et  aL,  1991),  and  normal  (Hefez  et  aL,  1987; 
Uvie  et  aL,  1979).  Interestingly,  both  cholinergic  (Hobson 
&  Steriade,  1986)  and  noradrenergic  (Siegel  &  Rogawski, 
1988)  perspectives  on  REM  sleep  would  seem  to  converge 
on  a  prediction  that  REM  "pressure”  would  be  increased 
and  REM  latency  reduced  in  PTSD. 

Other  cuiients  in  basic  sleep  research  may  prove  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  study  of  sleep  in  PTSD.  One  such  area  is  the 
study  of  cognitive  activity  during  sleep.  Normals  can 
respond  to  auditory  stimuli  from  all  stages  of  sleep  with 
little  modification  of  sleep  architecture.  Frequent  anec¬ 
dotal  reports  from  combat-related  PTSD  patients  suggest 
continuous  heightened  awareness  of  the  sleeping  environ¬ 
ment  and  hair-trigger  arousability.  Interestingly,  there  is 
evidence  that  combat  veterans  with  PTSD  have  elevated 
arousal  thresholds  under  certain  conditions  (Dagan  et  aL, 
1991;  Schoen  et  aL,  1984). 

Treatment  Shtdies.  Though  there  is  empirical  support  for 
the  common  notion  that  sleep  loss  results  in  performance 
failtires,  and  reason  to  suspect  that  motor  vehicle  accidents 
have  caused  a  disproportionate  number  of  deaths  in  Viet¬ 
nam  combat  veterans  (Centers  for  Disease  Control,  1987), 
causative  links  have  yet  to  be  established  between  sleep 
disturbance  and  accidents,  medical  disease,  and/ or  dys- 

function in t'lbDpatients.  Nevertheless, patients  dysphoria 

associated  with  sleep  complaints  (Inman  et  aL,  1990)  has 
motivated  efforts  to  treat  sleep  loss  in  this  group.  The  small 
Uteiature  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  sleep  distur¬ 
bances  in  PTSD  has  focused  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
reduction  of  traumatic  nightmare  frequency,  and  consists 
largely  of  single-case  studies  employing  systematic  desen¬ 
sitization  or  imaginal  flooding.  The  study  of  Cooper  and 
Qum  (1989)  represents  a  sigi^cant  methodolo^cal  ad¬ 
vance  in  this  area.  Controlled  studies  of  therapeutic  agents 
for  PTSD  sleep  disturbance  have  yet  to  be  performed. 
Nevertheless,  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  two  brief 
multiple-case  reports  using  imipramine  (Marshall,  1975) 
and  cyproheptadine  (Brophy,  IWl). 

In  conclusion,  research  on  sleep  disturbance  in  PTSD 
stands  to  benefit  from  the  addition  of  new  methods,  larger 
well-defined  subject  groups,  and  liberal  exploration  of 
domains  outside  the  current  mainstream  of  sleep  in  psy¬ 
chopathology.  .  _ _ _ _ 
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with  non-PTSD  <«««»nnia-  Jourtud  of  Traumatic  Stresses,  429-437. 
Sleep  distuibanoes,  including  repetitive  nightmares  and  insom¬ 
nia,  are  central  and  long-lasting  aspects  of  PTSD.  pus  study 
utilized  a  questionnaire  to  compare  sleep  disturbance  in  Vietnam 
war  combat  veterans  having  PTSD  with  non-PTSD  patients  hav¬ 
ing  insomnia  without  other  PTSD  symptoms.  The  PTSD  group 
reported  symptoms  of  anxiety,  agitation,  and  concurrent  body 
movement,  which  were  associated  with  insomnia.  Nightmares  of 
this  group  were  more  repetitive  and  more  disruptive  of  a  return 
to  sleep  than  the  non-PTSD  insomnia  group.  The  PTSD  group 
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anxiety  during  waking  hours  than  the  non-PTSD  insomnia  group. 
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chiatric  Press.  Compared  Vietnam  combat  veterans  with  and 
without  nightmare  complaints.  Those  without  nightmares  had  to 
endorse  at  least  one  other  symptom  of  PTSD.  Reduced  REM 
percent  (1 8%)  was  observed  in  both  groups.  Content  of  mentotion 
was  obtained  from  experimenter-initiated  awakenings  from  REM 
and  NREM  sleep.  Ni^tmare  sufferers  included  Vietnam-related 
content  in  47%  of  dream  reports,  whUe  the  comparable  figure  for 
controls  was  only  4%.  Within  nightmare  sufferers,  Vretnam- 
related  content  was  not  preferentially  associated  with  REM  vs. 
NREM  awakenings.  ISHWl 
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combat  neuroses  resulting  from  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War  and 


complained  of  sleep  disturbances  were  studied  in  a  sleep  Bboia- 
tory.  Sleep-onset  insomniacs,  dream-interruption  insomiuacs, 
and  pseudoinsomniacs  were  differentiated  on  the  basis  of 
electrophysiologic  recordings.  Compared  with  normal  controls 
who  actively  participated  in  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  patients 
showed  significantly  longer  sleep  latencies,  lower  sleep  effi¬ 
ciency  indices,  lower  percentage  of  REM  sleep,  and  longer  REM 
latencies. 
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recording  and  quantification  of  leg  EMG^otII  PTSD  patients 
and  6  controls.  The  authors  found  that  in  PTSD  patients  4.6%  of 
REM  epochs  included  phasic  EMG,  while  for  controls,  this  figure 
was  only  13%  (p  <  0.05).  NREM  periodic  leg  movements  were 
aign  more  frequent  in  the  PTSD  patients  (11  p^  hour  vs.  1  per 
hour,  p  <  0.01).  These  finding  were  consistent  with  a  generalized 
motor  dyscontrol  syndrome.  Its  association  with  REM  sleep,  or 
even  sleep  per  se,  remained  equivocaL  The  authors  went  on  to 
note,  however,  that  the  presence  of  periodic  leg  movements,  in 
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qualified  as  controls  by  reporting  no  nightmare  complaints.  The 
dream  disturbed  veterans  were  more  responsive  than  controls  to 
supra-thieshold  stimuli  during  sleep.  This  finding  held  for  respi¬ 
ration  and  gross  motor  responses,  not  heart  rate  or  chin  EMG,  and 
reached  significance  only  during  NREM  sleep.  As  in  other  arousal 
studies  thresholds  were  generally  lower  in  REM  and  generally 
lower  later  in  the  night  however,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this 
finding,  the  dream  disturbed  veterans  demonstrated  signifi- 
cantlyelevated  thresholds  to  arousal  stimuli  in  an  ascending  limits 
protocol  This  held  for  both  REM  and  NREM  sleep  but  seemed 
specially  prominent  in  early  REM.  [SHW] 
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ans.  American  foumal  of  Psychiatry,  141, 187-190.  In  this  study  the 
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chronic  traumatic  nightmares  of  men  who  had  been  in 
were  found  to  differ  from  the  lifelong  nightmares  of  veteram 
with  no  combat  experience  in  that  they  tended  to  occur  earlier  in 

the  sleep  cycle,  were  more  likely  to  be  replicas  of  actual  events, 
and  were  more  commonly  accompanied  by  gross  Ixxiy  move- 
0  ments.  Traumatic  nightmares  may  arise  out  of  varying  stages  of 
sleep  and  are  not  confined  to  REM  sleep  alone.  The  group  with 
lifelong  nightmares  showed  evidence  of  thought  disorder  on  the 
Rorschach.  The  men  with  PTSD  had  failed  to  psychologically 
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integrate  their  traumatic  experiences  and  used  dissociation  as  a 
%vay  of  dealing  with  strong  affects. 
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<3USMAN,  DJ.  (1991a).  Physical  symptoms  accompanymg 
dream  reports  in  combat  veterans.  Sleep  Resea^,  19, 153.  Five 
nights  of  self-report  data,  ctmsisting  of  awakening  times,  dream 
types,  and  phy^cal  symptom(s),  were  collected  from  18  Vietnam 

combat  veterans  enrolled  inaPlSD  inpatient  treatmentprogram. 
A  Sdf-reports  were  made  when  subjects  awoke  spontaneously  and 

judged  that  they  would  remain  awake  for  some  time.  Sweating 
reports  were  associated  almost  exclusively  with  awakening  on 
which  Vietnam  nightmares  were  also  reported.  Tachycardia  re¬ 
ports  were  associated  with  awakenings  including  reports  of  all 
dream  types;  furthermore,  in  later  sleep  cycles,  tachycardia  re¬ 
ports  were  associated  with  Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  night- 
•  mares  at  g^milar  rates.  However,  early  in  the  night,  tachycardia 
reports  were  specific  to  awakenings  including  Vietnam  night¬ 
mare  reports.  These  data  are  generally  in  accord  with  the  esto^ 
lished  link  between  dream  content  and  physiologic  arousal  in 
normal  volimteers. 
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GUSMAN,  D.F.  (1991b).  The  temporal  distribution  of  combat 
nightmares  in  Vietnam  combat  veterans.  Sleep  Research,  19, 15Z 
Hve  nights  of  self-report  data,  consisting  of  awakening  times, 
dream  types,  and  physical  symptom(s),  were  collected  from  18 
Vietnam  combat  veterans  enrolled  ina  PTSD  inpatient  treatment 
program.  'Vietnam'’  nightmares  exhibited  an  increase  in  fre¬ 
quency  early  in  the  night  In  contrast,  the  distribution  of  non- 
Vietnam  nightmares  and  pleasant  dreams  appeared  consistent 
%vith  the  normative  distribution  of  REM  time.  Expressed  as  a 
proportion  of  “normal"  dreams,  the  frequency  of  "Vietnam" 
nightmares  decreased  morrotonically  after  the  initial  burst.  These 
data  reinforce  earlier  suggestions  that  the  early  deep  cycles 
deserve  special  attention  in  polysomnographic  studies  of  PTSD. 
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PILOTS  UPDATE 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  heavy  use  that  the 
PILOTS  database  has  received  since  it  became  available  on 
the  Dartmouth  College  Library  Online  System  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  We  have  heard  from  many  PILOTS  users,  most  of 
whom  encountered  no  difficulty  in  logging  onto  the  data¬ 
base  and  searching  it  There  are  a  couple  of  problems  that 
have  been  reported  by  several  users;  fortunately,  these  are 
easily  solved. 

•  If  you  are  having  trouble  dialing  into  the  Dartmouth 
computer,  be  sure  that  your  communications  software  has 

beenprogrammedtodialany  necessarypiefixesand  pauses. 

For  example,  many  users  of  the  uA  government's  FTS 
network  must  dial  "8"  few  a  long-distance  dial  tone,  and 
then  the  area  code  and  telephone  number  for  Dartmouth. 
Others  may  need  to  dial  "9"  for  an  outside  line.  Check  with 
your  institution's  telephone  operator  for  local  details. 

•  If  you  are  having  trouble  printing  out  the  results  of 
your  search,  check  to  see  if  you  have  turned  on  the  "file 
capture"  feature  of  your  tdecommimications  software 
parka  go  (Consult  your  software  manual  for  instructions.) 
Once  you  are  logged  on  to  the  Dartmouth  College  Library 

OnlineSystem,besuretotypethecominandSET  PAGING 
OFF  before  displaying  any  search  results.  By  doing  these 
two  things,  you  will  assure  thatyoursearch  results  display 
will  scroll  across  your  screen  and  into  a  file  in  your 
computer's  memory.  You  will  then  be  able  to  manipulate 
this  file  with  a  word  processor  or  database  program  after 
you  have  logged  off  the  Dartmouth  computer. 

•  If  your  search  results  are  not  in  the  order  that  you 
would  like,  use  the  LIMIT  and  SORT  commands  during 
your  search  session.  Type  EXPLAIN  LIMIT  or  EXPLAIN 
SORT  for  instructions. 

As  you  use  the  database,  you  may  search  for  topics  that 
are  difficult  to  find  because  they  are  not  covered  well  by 
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our  indexing  vocabulary.  Please  let  us  know  of  these;  we 
shall  be  revising  the  PILOTS  Thesaurus  later  this  year,  and 
we  can  add  or  change  indexing  terms  as  part  of  that 
revision.  We  welcome  any  coirunents  and  suggestions  that 
we  might  apply  toward  improving  the^LOTS^ateba^ 
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PTSD  RESEABCH  AT  THE  ST.  QLOUD  VAMC 
Charles  G.  Watson,  PhD 

The  St.  Qoud  PTSD  research  program  has  concentrated 
on  the  description  of  PTSD,  its  measurement,  and  its  risk 
factors. 

Definition  and  Description  of  PTSD.  PTSD  research  at  Sl 
Qoud  began  in  the  early  1980s  with  efforts  to  identify  the 
symptoms  of  the  disorder.  In  an  early  study,  Melodie  Van 
Kampen  and  I  examined  the  correlations  of  each  DSM-III 
PTSD  symptom  with  eligibility  for  a  PTSD  diagnosis.  Our 
results  suggested  that  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of 
PTSD  are  those  dealing  with  reexperiendng  of  the  trauma. 
In  contrast,  some  other  items  (e.g.,  survival  guilt,  concen¬ 
tration  problems)  did  not  correlate  significantly  with  eligi¬ 
bility  for  PTSD  diagnosis,  suggesting  that  they  might  be 
deleted  from  the  diagnostic  manvial.  In  a  second  study,  we 
compared  PTSD  symptom  self-ratings  of  patients  report¬ 
ing  delayed  and  undelayed  onsets.  They  did  not  differ, 
which  argued  against  categorizing  delayed-  and  undelayed- 
onset  PTSD  as  separate  subtypes,  as  had  been  done  in 
DSM-in.  In  a  third  study,  Douglas  Anderson  and  I  factor 
analyzed  the  DSM-III  symptoms,  hoping  to  determine 
how  they  might  best  be  categorized  in  future  DSM  edi¬ 
tions.  The  findings  (separate  Intrusive  Thoughts,  Arousal, 
Impoverished  Relationships,  Guilt,  and  Cogiutive  Inter¬ 
ference  factors)  gave  more  support  to  the  DSM-ID-R  sys¬ 
tem  than  to  earlier  ones,  but  suggested  additiorul  changes 
as  well. 

In  a  current  study,  Mark  Juba  and  I  are  attempting  to 
identify  the  specific  characteristics  (e.g.  baseline,  length  of 
response,  pe^  amplitude,  acceleration  and  deceleration 
rates,  etc.)  of  the  physiological  hyperarousal  found  in 
PTSD. 

Psychometrics.  Our  primary  effort  in  this  area  h^  been 
the  development  of  the  Posttraumatic  Stress  Disorder  In¬ 
terview  (PTSD-D.Itconsistsofl77-pointself-ratings  closely 

reflecting  DSM-III-R  standards.  It  generates  both  binary 
present/absent  and  continuous  ferity  outputs  for  each 
symptom  and  for  the  entire  disorder.  It  offers  high  test- 
retest  reliability,  internal  consistency,  and  validity. 

We  reviewed  the  empirical  literature  on  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  12  RlSD  measures  m  a  1990  a^de. 
Those  with  the  most  encouraging  validities  were  our  PTSD 
Interview  (PTSD-I),  the  Structured  Clinical  Interview  for 
DSM-in-R  PTSD  module,  and  Keane  et  aL's  Mississippi 
Scale.  In  a  subsequent  comparative  validation,  we  also 
found  the  PTSD-I  and  Mississippi  Scale  offered  better 
validity  than  the  Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule  PTSD 
module  or  the  Keane  et  al.  MMPI  PTSD  scale. 

Risk  Factors.  The  primary  focus  in  our  current  research  is 
the  identification  of  factors  influencing  risk  for  PTSD  after 
trauma  exposure.  Like  other  studies,  our  results  ^ggest 
that  rebellious  adolescent  behavior,  such  as  drinking  arid 
conflict  with  authority,  does  not  predict  PTSD.  Nor  did 
self-reports  of  childhood  PTSD-like  behaviors  (such  as 
nightmares,  social  withdrawal,  or  easy  startling)  predict 
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later  FTSD.  Patricia  Thienes-Hontos  and  I  also  found  PTSD 
symptoms  reported  with  equal  frequency  in  the  files  of 
Vietnam  veterans  entering  our  hospital  in  the  1970s  and  in 
those  of  Korean  War  patients  treated  herein  the  195()s.  This 
suggested  that  the  poniliardrcurnstancessurroimctog  the 

Vietnam  War  may  not  have  contributed  to  PTSD  risk, 
contrary  to  popularfolklore.  Additionally,  Rev.  Gary  Berg, 
our  Chaplain  Service  Chief,  has  produced  evidence  that 

high  moral  development  is  associated  with  a  dampening  of 

FTSiys  symptoms  after  exposure  to  sev^  trauma.  We 

have  also  studied  the  effects  of  stresses  which  occur  before 

trauma  on  risk  for  PTSD  in  two  studies.  The  results  of  the 
first  suggested  that  exposure  to  stress  leads  to  a  psycho¬ 
logical  "vaccination"  which  reduces  the  ability  of  a  later 
trauma  to  cause  PTSD.  However,  our  second  study  yielded 
negative  results  and  foiled  to  confirm  this  finding. 

In  our  current  Merit  Review  program.  Butch  Nugent  and 
lare  studying  the  relationship  of  PTSD  to  each  of  45  other 
disorders  in  a  large  help-seeing  population.  We  are  also 
collecting  data  on  the  sequence  in  which  trauma,  PTSD, 
and  comorbid  disorders  develop.  This  may  help  identify 
the  effects  that  trauma,  PTSD,  and  other  conditions  have  on 
one  another. 
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Do  Women  Somatize  More  Than  Men? 
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Review  ins  literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Twentieth  century,  the  authors  consider 
the  quest  urn:  do  women  somatize  more  than  men?  The  literature  review  begins  with 
w  ork  done  m  the  1950s  in  order  to  look  at  the  phenomenon  of  somatization  as  a  con¬ 
stellation  of  symptoms.  It  encompasses  work  done  in  the  general  community  and  in  the 
medical  arena.  The  critique  of  the  literature  shows  why  the  role  of  gender  in  soma- 
nring  remains  unclear,  elucidates  inconsistencies,  notes  the  confounding  variables, 
and  points  out  the  degree  of  variable  interaction  and  observer  bias.  Possible  explana¬ 
tions  or  causes  of  gender  differences  are  explored.  In  the  present  body  of  literature, 
women  do  somatize  more  than  men:  how  ever,  some  of  the  studies  in  the  literature  are 
flaw  ed.  The  changing  gender  difference  in  medical  literature  implies  that  the  inquiry 
at  hand  concerns  the  etiology  and  expre.ssion  of  somatization  itself 

(Psychosomatics  1994;  35:445—452) 


It  has  long  been  held  that  women  report  more 
tunctional  somatic  symptoms  than  do  men.  In 
1900  B.C.  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  note  in 
the  Khun  Papyrus  of  a  ’‘woman  aching  ill  all  her 
limbs  with  pain  to  the  sockets  of  her  eyes/*'  a 
complaint  often  echoed  today.  Both  the  Egyp- 
tians  and  Greeks  ascribed  the  etiology  of  mys¬ 
terious  female  pain.s  to  hysteria,  which  is  Greek 
for  "wandering  uterus.*'  In  a  therapeutic  effort 
to  attract  the  uterus  into  proper  alignment,  sweet 
smelling  balms  and  herbs  were  placed  at  the 
vagina  and  noxious  potions  were  positioned  at 
the  nostnls.  The  assumption  that  only  women 
could  display  the  syndrome  has  continued  into 
modern  times.  Despite  reports  by  Sydenham  in 
the  seventeenth  centur>'  and  Charcot  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  that  men  displayed  the  same  symptoms, 
the  concept  of  hysteria  has  been  inextricably 
bound  to  gender.  An  additional  difficulty  is  that 
the  term  hysteria  has  been  used  to  describe 
various  conditions^:  somatic  symptoms  accom¬ 


panying  depression  or  anxiety,  a  personality 
trail,  or  a  conversion  reaction.**^ 

Over  the  last  40  years,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  put  aside  the  term  hysteria  and  to  study 
somatizing  free  from  its  confusing  legacy.  In 
addition,  a  distinction  has  been  made  between 
the  use  of  the  term  “somatization**  to  refer  to  a 
tendency  or  process  and  somatization  as  a  dis¬ 
order.  In  the  former  sense,  somatization  refers 
to  an  almost  universal  propensity  to  experience 
and  express  psychiatnc  disorders  and  psychoso¬ 
cial  distress  as  somatic  distress  and  discomfon. 
Somatization  is  prominent  in  many  psychiatric 
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Gender  Differences  in  Somatization 


disorders,  including  anxiety  disorders,  depres-  ality  Inventory  (MMPI)  reported  that  women, 
sive  disorders,  and  the  somatoform  disorders,  more  commonly  than  men.  endorse  somatic 
Somatization  that  occurs  in  the  course  of  anxi-  symptoms  generally  considered  functional.'® 
ety  and  depressive  disorders  is  an  important  but  Tlie  hypochondriasis  scale  of  this  instrument  is 
large  subject  that  we  will  not  include  in  this  composed  of  a  series  of  functional  somatic 
review.  The  .second  use  of  the  term  “somatiza-  symptoms:  in  1963.  McDonald  and  Gvnther" 


lion  rcters  lo  a  specific  psychiainc  disorder, 
**somaii2aiion  disorder."  a  discrete  pathological 
condition  characterized  by  multiple,  chronic, 
somatic  symptoms  without  a  medical  explana¬ 
tion.  accompanied  by  medical  help-seeking 
behavior. 

LITERATURE  REVIEW 

We  will  consider  descriptive  epidemiolonical 
studies  on  gender  and  somatic  symptom  repon- 
ing.  including  surv  eys  of  patients  and  commu¬ 
nity  samples  that  use  various  instruments  and 
taxonomic  .schemes.  The  literature  will  include 
work  on  somatization  in  general  and  on  soma¬ 
tization  disorder  in  panicular.  Several  obser¬ 
vations  have  consistently  emerged:  women 
endorse  more  somatic  symptoms  than  men  and 
repon  more  disability  due  to  illness  than  men, 
even  after  adjusting  for  the  presence  of  gyneco¬ 
logical  disease  and  symptoms.^ 

In  1951.  Punell  et  al.'  published  the  first 
paper  conceptualizing  hysteria  as  multiple  so¬ 
matic  complaints  rather  than  as  inirapsychic 
drive  and  defense.  The  researchers  described 
patients  referred  for  psychiatric  consultation 
with  une.xplained  somatic  complaints.  These 
subjects  were  diagnosed  with  ’'hysteria*’  when 
no  other  medical,  neurological,  or  psychiatric 
diagnosis  could  account  for  their  symptoms. 
The  "hysterical"  patients  were  young  (mean  age 
=  25.7  yearsi  and  had  over  40  symptoms,  some 
of  which  we  would  now  classify  as  depressive 
or  anxious.  It  was  notewonhy  that  these  patients 
were  all  female.  In  a  second  study.  Punell  ci  al. 
examined  a  group  of  men  with  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  symptoms,  but  considered  them  to  have  a 
different  condition,  "compensation  neurosis." 
because  their  symptoms  were  connected  with 
effons  to  gain  recompense.'* 

Also,  in  the  1950s  large  community  sur¬ 
veys  using  the  Minnesota  Muitiphasic  Person- 


reponed  that  white  women  scored  higher  than 
white  men  on  this  scale,  but  that  in  African- 
Americans.  this  gender  difference  persisted 
only  among  those  in  lower  social  positions. 
Green,  in  1980,'-  found  that  women's  scores  on 
this  scale  exceeded  men  s,  but  that  this  differ 
ence  was  not  seen  among  college-age  respon¬ 
dents.  MMPI  hypochondriasis  scale  scores  are 
also  known  to  vary  with  ethnicity  and  educa¬ 
tional  level.  The  1989  revised  scale  shows  some 
decrease  in  this  difference  between  men  and 
women.'* 

Recently,  community  surveys  with  other 
self-repon  instruments  to  measure  somatization 
have  had  somewhat  contradictory  results.  Pen- 
nebaker  and  Roberts,'^  for  example,  usine  j 
self-rating  scale  of  somatic  symptoms,  found  no 
consistent  differences  between  male  and  female 
university  students.  Another  study'^  compared 
diagnoses  from  subjective  self-repons  of  medi¬ 
cal  history  with  those  of  an  objective  medical 
evaluation.  Using  a  self-repon  of  symptoms 
alone,  women  were  more  likely  judged  to  have 
hypertension  and  heart  disease  than  men: 
however,  no  gender  difference  was  found 
with  objective  clinical  examinations.  Phillips 
and  Segal'*  found  compatible  results,  whereby 
gender  differences  were  smallest  or  nonexistent 
when  very  localized  or  concrete  symptoms  were 
reponed.  However,  women  had  more  vague  and 
diffuse  concerns  than  men. 

In  the  late  !980s,  investigators  again  re¬ 
lumed  to  the  hospital  wards  to  study  somati¬ 
zation  disorder.  deGruy  et  al.'^  reported  on  213 
medical  and  surgical  inpatients  at  a  university 
hospital.  Nine  percent  of  this  randomly  selected 
sample  met  DSM-III  criteria  for  somatization 
disorder.  Founeen  percent  of  women  patients, 
but  only  39c  of  men.  met  the  criteria.  There  were 
no  significant  ethnic  differences.  Interesiincly, 
somatization  di.sorder  patients  were  more  likely 
to  be  separated,  divorced,  or  widowed  than 
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married  or  never  married,  and  there  was  a  sig- 
nilicanlly  higher  proportion  of  single  parents 
among  this  group. 

Because  so  many  studies  describe  women 
with  somatization  disorder.  Smith  et  al.‘*  re¬ 
quested  the  referral  of  male  patients  with  unex¬ 
plained  somatic  symptoms  from  300  primary 
care  physicians  in  Arkansas.  They  found  nine 
men  with  somatization  disorder.  These  men 
were  of  low  socioeconomic  status,  and  there 
was  often  a  ’“dramatic  precipitating  event  as  a 
harbinger  of  their  illness.*'  Most  had  other  co- 
morbid  psychiatric  disorders  such  as  alcohol 
abuse  and  major  depression.  One  possible  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  findings  is  that  men  do  not 
prc.sent  with  somatic  complaints  until  there  is 
greater  di.srupiion  in  their  lives,  which  is  com¬ 
patible  with  work  showing  that  men  referred 
for  psychiatnc  treatment  have  more  comorbid 
psychopathology  than  women.  Slavney  and 
Teiiclbaum’'*  reponed  on  100  consecutive  pa¬ 
tients  with  medically  unexplained  .symptoms 
referred  for  psychiatric  consultation  from  the 
medical  and  neurological  services  of  a  general 
hospital.  They  found  that  the  generation  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  referral  was  much  less  likely  in  men; 
once  referred,  however,  men  were  more  likely 
to  have  a  DSM-III  diagnosis  of  somatization 
disorder,  dissociative  disorder,  or  factitious 
disorder. 

Nevenhcless.  Golding  et  al.”^  compared  the 
clinical  characteristics  of  30  men  and  117 
women  with  multiple  unexplained  somatic 
symptoms.  They  found  no  differences  in  diag¬ 
nostic  status,  symptom  paiiems.  functional  im¬ 
pairment.  self-report  health  status,  psychiatric 
comorbidity.  and  demographic  characteristics. 
Golding  and  colleagues  agreed  with  Slavney 
and  Teiicibaum  in  finding  that  the  influence  of 
the  referral  process  was  salient:  more  women 
were  referred  from  a  primary  care  setting  and 
more  men  responded  to  a  television  story  adver¬ 
tising  the  study. 

Data  on  gender  and  somatization  have  al.so 
come  from  the  Epidemiologic  Catchment  Area 
(ECA)  Studv.  This  large  multicommunity  sur¬ 
vey  of  psychiatric  disorders  employed  the  Di¬ 
agnostic  Interview  Schedule  (DIS)  and 
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included  the  40  somatic  complaints  that  are  the 
component  symptoms  of  somatization  disorder. 
The  prevalence  of  these  symptoms,  as  reponed 
by  Escobar’  in  1987,  was  greater  in  women 
than  in  men  and  in  those  with  psychiatric  co¬ 
morbidity,  particularly  dysthymia  and  major 
depression.  Escobar  also  noted  the  imponance 
of  ethnicity  in  this  relationship:  Mexican- 
American  women  were  found  to  somatize  more 
than  non-Hispanic  women.  Swartz  eial..^  using 
ECA  data,  reponed  that  somatization  was  more 
common  in  urban  residents  than  rural  dw*ellers. 
The  differences  in  residence  were  greatest 
among  women  and  high  school  graduates. 
Somatization  was  associated  with  being  older 
(45-64).  as  well  as  being  separated,  widowed, 
or  divorced.  There  was  an  inverse  relationship 
with  educational  level  and  no  relationship  with 
ethnicity. 

Cloninger  et  al.*^  have  focused  not  on 
gender  difference  in  prevalence,  but  on  differ¬ 
ences  in  phenomenology  between  men  and 
women  somatizers.  In  reviewing  the  physical 
complaints  and  disability  records  of  1,600  peo¬ 
ple.  the  researchers  found  that  somatizers  fell 
into  two  distinct  categories.  One  group.  ”the 
diversiform  somatizers,**  were  marked  by  a  high 
number  of  brief  sicknesses  with  diverse  com¬ 
plaints.  especially  pain.  "Asthenic  somatizers.*' 
in  contrast,  have  less  diverse  complaints  and  are 
more  chronically  disabled  by  fatigue,  weak¬ 
ness.  or  common  minor  illnesses.  Contrary*  to 
popular  belief,  asthenic  somatizers  were  more 
likely  to  be  male,  whereas  the  reverse  was  true 
in  the  diversiform  category.  This  possible  gen¬ 
der-linked  difference  in  phenomenology  raises 
the  question  of  inconsistencies  in  gender  pre¬ 
dominance  across  somatoform  disorders.  In  this 
context,  it  is  interesting  that  although  the  so¬ 
matoform  disorders  as  a  group  are  diagnosed 
more  often  in  women,  hypochondriasis  may  be 
an  exception  because  it  is  thought  to  be  more 
equally  distributed  between  the  sexes.’^’-'' 

In  summary  then,  although  men  have  been 
diagno.sed  with  somatization  disorder  and  iden¬ 
tified  as  somatizers.  women  still  predominate. 
However,  this  perceived  difference  is  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  .social  vanable.s.  referral  patterns 
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and  psychiatric  comorbidity,  changing  cultural 
factors.*'  and  advances  in  research  technique. 
Thus,  the  notion  of  somatization  as  an  illness 
linked  with  hysteria  exclusively  affecting 
women  has  changed  since  the  1950s.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  gender  may  reflect  more  the  pattern  of 
somatization  than  its  prevalence. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


In  the  1950s.  particularly  in  the  work  of  Punel! 
et  al..  ^  the  concept  of  somatization  was  differ¬ 
entiated  neither  from  hysteria  nor  from  other 
psychiatric  diagnoses,  such  as  depression  and 
anxiety  disorders. 

It  has  only  been  since  the  1980s  that  iden¬ 
tifying  vanables  that  may  confound  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  gender  and  somatization — 
for  e.xample.  age.*'-  social  position.' eth- 
nicitv.*'"^  race.'**  acculturation,*'  culture.^’’* 
psychiatric  comorbidity.*' and  domi- 
cile**  — have  been  considered.  The  complex¬ 
ity  of  considering  all  these  variables  in  one 
studv  means  that  work  must  focus  on  only  one 
or  two  of  the  pcnincnt  vanables.  In  addition, 
although  it  is  a  monumental  task  to  sample  a 
broad  population,  these  multiple  influences 
mean  that  generalizing  from  a  particular  group 
is.  as  Lipowski  notes.*'  dangerous. 

The  relationship  between  gender  and 
somatization  may  differ  in  medical  patients 
and  in  community  samples.  If,  for  example, 
women  have  a  lower  threshold  for  visiting  a 
physician  with  a  somatic  symptom,  then  we 
would  expect  the  gender  difference  to  be  great¬ 
er  in  patient  samples  than  in  community  sam¬ 
ples.  Indeed,  in  patients  aged  17  to  44  years 
women  visit  the  doctor  and  are  hospitalized 
twice  as  often  as  men.  Alter  45  years  of  age, 
women  have  20-407^  more  doctor  visits  than 
men.- Thus,  the  work  of  Purtel!  et  al.’  and 
deCruy.'^  which  noted  female  gender  preva¬ 
lence  through  inpatient  data,  may  be  flawed. 

Work  comparing  community  .samples  using 
sclf-rcports  and  the^DIS  illustrates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  interactional  effects  of  variables  when 
surveying  gender  differences.  In  one  study, 
urban  dwellers  endorsed  more  somatic  symp¬ 


toms  than  rural  dwellers.  In  addition,  two  inter¬ 
actional  effects  were  found.  The  magnitude  of 
the  difference  between  these  two  populations  is 
greatly  affected  by  gender  and  educational 
level.  Female  high  school  graduates  in  the  urban 
population  endorse  1.08  more  symptoms,  and 
male  high  school  graduates  report  only  0.37 
more  symptoms.  Not  accounting  for  the  con¬ 
founding  interactive  effects  of  these  variables 
has  led  to  some  contradictory  and  confusing 
results  in  the  literature, 

A  broad  cultural  context  influences  ihc 
kinds  of  research  questions  that  arc  formulate  J 
and  shapes  the  ways  in  which  they  are  studied. 
This  too  influences  the  degree  to  which  women 
are  found  to  somatize  and  reflects  broader  cul¬ 
tural  attitudes  toward  women.  The  current  find¬ 
ings  of  an  inverse  relationship  between  somatic 
symptoms  and  social  position*'^*  contrast 
sharply  with  widely  held  beliefs  in  the  past. 
Ehrcnreich  and  English*’  have  noted  that  from 
1865  until  about  1920.  educated,  affluent 
women  were  seen  as  frail  and  sickly;  con¬ 
versely.  "sickness  was  seen  as  feminine**  (p  22). 
The  lower-class  women  who  worked  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  or  who  were  the  servants  to  the  rich  were 
seen  as  "inherently  healthy  and  robust”  (p  12). 
Such  historical  perspectives  serve  to  caution  us 
that  illness  and  somatization  can  and  do  reflect 
cultural  norms.  How  these  sociocultural  factors 
affect  gender  and  somatization  has  not  been 
studied,  but  they  may  bias  the  literature  to  date. 

POSSIBLE  EXPLANATIONS  OR  CAUSES 
OF  GENDER  DIFFERENCES 


Even  after  these  caveats  have  been  considered. 
ii  may  well  be  that  women  .somatize  more  than 
men.  At  least  five  possible  mechanisms  may 
contribute  to  this  phenomenon.  These  include 
gender  differences  in  the  willingness  to  admit 
to  discomfort:  the  readiness  to  seek  medical 
attention:  the  prevalence  of  psychiatnc  disor¬ 
ders  with  prominent  somatic  features;  innate 
differences  between  men  and  women  in  ihcir 
threshold,  tolerance,  and  sensitivity  to  minor 
bodily  sensation:  and  differences  in  rcluiion;il 
patterns. 
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Admitting  Discomfort 


The  predominant  cultural  ethos  in  the 
United  States  has  impressed  men  more  than 
women  with  the  importance  of  not  crying  or 
•acting  like  a  baby/’  of  maintaining  a  ‘‘stiff 
upper  lip/*  and  of  not  acknowledging  weakness 
or  distress/'  This  may  make  men  more  reluctant 
to  admit  to  an  interviewer  or  investigator  so¬ 
matic  distress  and  feelings  of  illness.  Thus, 
some  of  the  differences  in  somatization  between 
men  and  women  may  actually  be  different  in 
reportorial  style,  not  differences  in  bodily  expe- 
nence.  In  addition,  this  style  may  have  changed 
over  the  last  40  years:  changes  in  the  MMPI,  as 
noted  earlier,  support  this  point. 

Readiness  to  Seek  Medical  Attention 


Second,  as  we  speculated  before,  men  and 
women  may  differ  in  their  willingness  to  seek 
medical  attention.  Women  apparently  have  a 
lower  threshold  for  visiting  the  doctor:’^*'^ 
thus,  they  seek  attention  for  relatively  more 
benisn  illnesses,  trivial  symptoms,  and  self* 
limited  dysfunction.  The  apparent  gender  dif¬ 
ference  in  somatization  might  actually  therefore 
result  from  gender  differences  in  sick  role  be¬ 
havior  rather  than  from  differences  in  bodily 
sensation.  As  Mechanic  notes,  women  not  only 
report  more  symptoms  more  frequently  than 
men.  but  they  also  use  i;ttemists  and  psy¬ 
chiatrists  more  frequently.  *  Psychologically 
distressed  people  who  have  no  suppon  may 
and  often  do  turn  to  the  medical  care  system 
for  help.  Differing  role  responsibilities,  role 
strains.'*^  and  vulnerabilities,  as  well  as  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  health  care  might,  explain  why 
women  turn  to  physicians  more  than  men. 

Psychiatric  Disorders  With 

Prominent  Somatic  Features 


Women  might  somatize  more  because  they 
more  frequently  have  psychiatric  disorders 
with  prominent  somatic  features.  Depression 
mav  be  the  mt»st  imptirtam  of  these  diso^rs 
hccauNC  it  is  women and 
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frequently  includes,  and  even  presents,  with 
somatic  symptoms.^*^*  This  effect  may  be  even 
more  pronounced  in  medical  populations, ' 
where  it  has  been  reported  that  depression 
most  often  presents  with  somatic^  rather  than 
psychological  complaints,^'  Anxiety  disorders, 
especially  panic,  can  also  present  with  somatic 
complaints.'^  These  disorders  are  also  more 
prevalent  in  womcn.^  Panic  disorder  is  re¬ 
ported  in  1 .6^2.9%  of  women  and  0.4— 1.7%  of 
men. 

The  epidemiology  of  depression  and  anxi¬ 
ety  in  the  general  population  may  also  have 
changed  over  the  last  century.  Studies  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Sweden  suggest 
that  as  time  has  passed,  the  prevalence  of  de¬ 
pression  and  anxiety  disorders  in  men  and 
women,  at  least  in  some  age  groups,  has  tended 
to  equalize.*** 

Etiologic  Factors 


Another  possible  explanation  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  somatization  among  men  and  women 
is  a  difference  in  one  predisposing  factor, 
trauma.  If  childhood  physical  and/or  sexual 
trauma  predispose  one  to  somatize  later  in 
life.*'**’’  then  a  higher  incidence  of  such  trauma 
in  girls  might  explain  a  higher  prevalence  of 
somatization  in  women.  A  growing  body  of 
literature  suggests  that  childhood  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  do,  indeed,  result  in  a  tendency  to 
experience  more  bodily  distress  and  report 
more  functional  somatic  symptoms  in  adult¬ 
hood.”  In  addition,  women  who  are  abused  as 
adults  often  present  to  their  physician  with 
somatic  complaints  as  a  way  of  getting  help 
because  of  fear  of  asking  for  help  directly.’* 

Innate  Differences  in  Bodily  Perception 


It  is  also  possible  that  women  are  simply 
more  sensitive  to  bodily  stimuli  and  experience 
more  somatic  distress  than  men.  Little  is  known 
about  visceral  interoception  in  men  and  women. 
However,  some  work  .suggest.s  that  male  and 
temale  college  students  process  visceral  and 
somatic  sensation  differently.'**  In  determining 
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whether  a  bodily  sensation  is  significant,  what  opinions  to  influence  the  intensity  with  which 
it  might  be  caused  by.  or  how  intense  it  feels,  such  symptoms  are  experienced.  If  women  tend 
women  apparently  use  more  situational  and  cir-  to  use  more  contextual,  situational,  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  cues  and  more  external  information  cumstantial  clues  in  deciding  how  ominous, 
than  men  do.  Men.  on  the  other  hand,  focus  intense,  and  alarming  a  given  bodily  sensation 
more  on  the  somatic  sensation  itself  and  rely  is,  then  this  tendency  would  be  strongest  with 
less  on  gathenng  inlormation  about  the  sen.sa-  relatively  mild  and  functional  symptoms.  The 
tion.  Pennebaker  and  Roberts  have  studied  the  few  existing  data  are  compatible  with  this 
estimation  of  blood  glucose  levels  by  diabetic  prediction.'^ 
persons  in  a  controlled  environment  in  which 

blood  glucose  was  expenmenially  manipu-  Relational  Patterns 

laied.  The  men  and  women  were  equally  accu-  — — - — 

rate  at  this  task  in  the  laboratory,  but  when  The  work  on  gender  differences  in  symp- 
the  task  was  repeated  at  home,  where  more  tom  appraisal  and  information  processing  ma> 
external  cues  were  present,  the  men  continued  relate  to  an  emerging  body  of  literature  on 
to  match  the  laboratory  accuracy  while  the  women  s  development,  the  development  of 
women  s  estimates  became  more  vanable.  cognition,  and  interpersonal  bonds  in  wo- 
Simiiar  results  were  obtained  with  estimates  men.  Gilligan"'  notes  that  “woman's  dcvelop- 
ot  heart  rate,  stomach  activity,  and  blood  pres-  mem  point(s]  toward  a  different  history  of 
sure.  The  authors  concluded  that  men  s  vis-  human  attachment,  stressing  continuity  and 
ceral  sensation  tends  to  be  more  consistent  over  change  in  configuration,  rather  than  replace- 

time  and  more  independent  of  the  circum-  ment  and  separation _ “  Miller^*  describes 

stances  or  situations  they  arc  in  at  the  moment  women  s  sense  of  self  as  “organized  around 
they  experience  the  sensation.  Pennebaker  and  being  able  to  make  and  then  to  maintain  affilia- 
Robens’"  suggest  that  greater  knowledge  of  lions  and  relationships.”  This  orienution  might 
brain  lunctioning  may  provide  an  explanation  explain  why  women  outside  an  isolated  labora- 
for  the  gender  differences  in  the  appreciation  tory  would  use  external  cues  and  information 
ot  internal  cues.  He  argues  that  increased  sources  more  than  men  because  they  would 
laterality  in  male  brains  might  facilitate  such  be  far  more  attuned  to  the  input  from  those 
appreciation.  around  them.  They  might  also  use  others  as 

Bodily  amplification,  defined  as  the  ten-  sounding  boards  for  their  fears  and  suspicions 
dency  to  experience  benign  bodily  sensation  as  about  symptoms.  This  could  lower  their  thresh- 
noxious  and  intense,  encompasses  three  compo-  old  for  bnnging  these  complaints  to  medical 
nenis:  bodily  hypcr\’igi lance:  the  tendency  to  attention  or  endorsing  them  in  community  sur- 
select  out  and  focus  on  certain  relatively  mild  veys.  In  these  ways,  social  interaction  might 
or  intrequent  sensations;  and  a  tendency  to  ex-  serve  to  increase  women's  presentation  with 
perience  bodily  sensation  as  abnormal  and  somatic  complaints  while  dampening  this  bc- 
symptomatic  of  disease,  rather  than  normaiiz-  havior  in  men. 
ing  It.  Amplification,  a.ssessed  with  a  self-report 

questionnaire,  has  been  found  to  be  unrelated  to  CONCLUSION 

gender.***’  - - — - — — 

The  perception  of  symptoms  that  are  vague.  The  research  in  gender  differences  in  somatiza- 
mild.  and  ambiguous  is  much  more  variable  lion  disorders  .suggests,  however  inconclu- 
and  subjective  than  the  perception  of  symptoms  sivel  v,  that  women  report  more  functional 
that  are  severe,  circumsenbed.  or  due  to  an  symptoms  than  men.  Although  this  has  chanced 
obvious  externa!  cause."'*  There  is  therefore  in  the  recent  literature,  fundamental  questions 
more  room  for  psychological  factors  such  as  about  symptom  appraisal  and  reponing.  socio- 
past  expenences.  mood,  and  other  people's  cultural  influences,  and  developmental  factors 
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are  all  raised  by  a  review  of  the  literaiurc.  This 
is  an  important  area  with  implications  not  only 
for  psychiatric  disorder,  but  also  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  presentation  of  medical  disease  as  well. 
As  such,  it  deserves  further  intensive  investi¬ 
gation. 
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*  *•  *  WOMSN  m  THC  U.S.  ARMED  SERVICES:  THE  WAR  IH  THE  PERSIAN  BUtf  *** 
U.S.  .orces  in  «.e  Pn,^,n  Gu»  W=,.  ,h.  S'"; 

United  States  and  Europe. 

SUf  “n'/p ipTm^d  ToZ  "bP  'r=Ul  «°t «  sSc'cnrnf  0,S'«bons  Deser  Shi.lP/De»n 
I”  m  And  nf  course,  ^ny  women  eerved  In  rt,e  »to>  medical  and  admini«i.,.ve  ,Obs  where  women 
_ltavCLjilway.s-been  well  represented.  _  —  —  — — 

The  imooiiam  roles  performed  by  mltarv  women  in  m.  Persian 

that  women  haye  reached  in  the  active  and  reserve  components  of  the 

1 973  Atthouah  better  represented  in  some  services  than  m  others,  women  are  integral  m  all  the 
services.  Today  almost  378,550  women  are  members  of  the  U.  S.  Armed  Services,  constituting 
percent  of  all  active  duty  personnel  and  13  percent  of  the  ready  reserves. 

Hare  are  some  key  fans  about  women  In  each  of  the  U.S.  services  followed  bv  a  a"mm^  of 
information  aoout  women  in  the  forces  of  other  countries  allied  against  Irao  m  the  Persian  Gu  . 

ARMY 

•  Positions  currently  open  to  wonnen:  52  percent  * 

There  is  no  statute  that  explicitly  restricts  the  assignment  of  women  in  the  Army,  but  it  is  Army  policy 
to  exclude  women  from  positions  it  determines  would  have  routine  enoapement  in  direct  combat. 

Women  in  the  Total  Army  Force: 

•  83,200  active  duty  women  (11  percent  of  the  active  duty  force) 

•  £3,100  women  in  the  Army  Reserve  (21  percent  of  the  Army  Reserve) 

•  31.500  women  in  the  Army  National  Guard  (7  percent  of  the  Guard) 

Women  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf:  26.000 

•  Army  women  participated  in  the  initial  invasion  into  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  They 

forward  support  units  in  the  foUovring  specialties:  flying  helicopters  to  transpon  personne , 
equipment,  and  supplies;  air  defense  aitiliery;  military  police;  intelligence;  transportation, 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare;  special  operations;  communications;  medical  search  and  rescue, 
and  with  medical  taciiixi^  lorward  in  The  battle  area. 

■  About  270  wcmen  served  with  U-S-  Patriot  missile  banalions  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Israel,  and  Turkey. 

a  Two  women  commanded  baualions-a  Military  Police  battalion  and  a  Material  Maintenance 
battalion-in  Operation  Desen  Storm.  Women  were  also  in  command  of  companies,  aircraft 
squadrons,  and  platoons  and  sauads  in  a  variety  of  units. 

•  Female  reservists  oepioyed  by  tne  Armv  performed  the  following  functions;  medical,  chemical 
defense  and  occontamination,  transportation,  construction,  maintenance,  supply,  communications. 


•  w  s«,:.ccuoo.on«hc.i«iiv;iiu»liefv.=«farfp«eir«..«.<w.mbvmno«eofts»««nuoflb<f 

•  Thu  uicli»de»  women  inttie  Co»r-Gu»rc  j«<r»ecu«»w» 

nttmu:  lec  ippendix  for  t  iefuuuoTi  cf.’mMy  iwrvei 

^  Air  Foree  Co«si  Cuani.  mnd  of  Defciw^  (tXDD)  lUierve  AfUin  for 

i:fonnMn«o««a-.rywomcnin.ll»4n^^^^ 

VI  AirForec  CoMi  Gu*rd  ««  iwioded  10  Uifl  »«««  bmiifacd;  p€*«i^ 

"  AH  penmnici  manbeft  for  Awi>,  N#vy.  KUnot  Coipi.  Air  Pon;e.  fno 

fow^  ID  the  ■cwcit  wboic  ttimber . 
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■  Eleven  Army  women  lost  thetr  ^'JJriver  end  a  flight  surgeon,  were  among  the  25 

^rp^n^  h^td  X-  ":ived  the  Purple  Heart  for  comOat  .munes. 

NAVY 

•  Positions  currently  open  to  women:  59  percent  • 

joh  assignments  for  Navy  women  are  ^ 

ships,  or  fly  aircraft  that  *"  ships^as  well  as  to  train  men  to  fly  combat  planes, 

allowed  to  serve  temporary  duty  ®"  f®*”  *  Combat  Logistics  Force,  to  Navy  auxiliary  ships  such 

rr^^Tes^r;" 

cunently  serve  on  over  70  Navy  and  civiluin  5h«,s. 

Women  in  the  Total  Navy  Force:  .  x  a 

:  s;;s 

”°?^,T>^msrsr,^.7rn'ToX  S^rsppplv  *h.O..  oilers  snd  ...munWon  ships  0.  <hs  Comb« 
Loo'istics  Force#  snd  repair  ships. 

marine  corps 

•  Poshions  currently  open  to  women:  20  percent  • 

Tom^rr:  «Se«  ^ 

restrictions  imposed  by  Corps  policy. 

Women  in  the  Total  Marine  Force: 

support,  administraiion,  ana  public  affairs  duties. 


.I„s  .hx  fMWe  p«5«u»eorM.ri»e  C«pi  pcf^i «  • 


1  i.  lo-rer  Htttt  toe  «a«r 


the  CorpM  hai  no  nedicft)  or 
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AIR  R3RCE 

•  Positions  currentlv  open  to  women:  97  percent 

*  •  „  i.rrrjft  annsred  in  a  combat  mission.  It  should  be 

Women  are  prohibited  by  statute  from  ^  sucn  professionals  are  specifically 

noted,  however.  th«  female  medical,  oental.  chaolams.  and  other  sucn  p  o 

exempted  from  this  exclusion. 

Women  in  the  Total  Air  Force: 

•  73  600  active  duty  women  (14  percent  of  the  active  duty  force) 

.  li;000  w”men  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  (19  percent  of  the 

•  15,500  women  in  the  Air  National  Guard  (13  percent  of  the  Air  Gua  d 

Women  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  3.800 

of  support  activities  similar  to  those  performed  by  the  Army. 

•  Air  Force  women  pilots  flew  and  crewed  strategic  transport,  tactical  transport,  tankers, 
reconnaissance  (AWACSl,  and  aeromedical  airlift  aircraft. 

COAST  GUARD 

•  Positions  currently  open  to  women:  100  percent  * 

G"u.'“n.  gu.«  .,nc.  1977. 

Women  in  the  Total  Coast  Guard  Force: 

•  2.600  active  duty  women  (seven  percent  of  the  amive 

•  1,750  women  serve  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  (15  percent  of  the  reserve  force) 

Women  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf:  13 

■  Coast  Guard  women  serving  m  the  Gulf  were  assigned  to  port  security  positions. 


allied  nations 

women  are  known  ,0  have  been  mcluOeO  in  ,h.  forcee  o.  tne  (ollowinQ  nanone  of  .he  coalhion  of 
nations  aligned  againe.  ir.,: 

:„'=oomrrrm  “rars^o^rooS^ns,  .no  on  me  canadien  hospim,  sh^. 

(  e  in  OfiO  French  personnel  deployed),  who  served  in 
•  France  deployed  thirteen  women  (out  of  10.000  Frencn  persu 

medical  positions.  „  .  .  , 

.  Gr...  Brhain  deoioved  approxima,..,  800 

deployed)  Fifty  two  women  served  on  combat  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

.  Kuwait:  Nine  women  were  among  250  Kuwhti  vetoteers  ttainaO  a.  Fon  D.x,  N.J..  before  Pemg 
assigned  to  U.S.  Army  units  m  the  Persian  GuH  region. 
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APPE/mtX- COMBAT  £XCLUSK)NS 

There  js  no  law  xnat  prohibits  women  from  "serving  in  combat/  The  statutes,  which  do  not  aopiy  the  Army, 
spccrfy  only  that  women  may  not  serve  on  ships  and  aircraft  engaged  in  comoar  missions.  However,  nothing  in 
the  law  bars  the  services  from  applying  combat  exclusions  to  units  otner  Than  ships  or  sircraft,  and  ail  the  services 
have  oone  so.  More  imoortant.  the  law  ooes  nor  define  ‘’combat  mrssioit/  That  task  ts  left  to  me  discretion  at 
DOD  and  me  individual  services,  ano  how  tney  define  combat  detennines  what  joos  are  closed  to  women. 

Statutory  restrictions  on  women  in  the  U.S-  military 

■  7/r/e  10,  U.S.C.  5015  aopues  to  me  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  it  states: 

VVome/)  i7i9v  nor  be  Bsstgficd  duty  oo  vesse/s  or  in  strcroft  tfist  are  ^ngdgcd  tn  cornost  ntissions  oof  msy  r/tey 
Oe  assignee  to  otner  than  temporary  duty  on  vesseJs  of  the  Navy  except  Pospitai  snips,  transports,  end  vesseis 
of  similar  ciassification  not  expected  to  be  assigned  to  combat  missions. 

In  addition,  Marine  Corps  policy  pronibits  me  assignment  ot  women  Marines  to  any  unit  within  wnicn  they 
*  would  iikeiy  become  engageo  m  direct  combat  operations  with  the  enemy,  or  to  any  assignment  that  has  been 
designated  by  tne  Secretary  of  the  Naw  as  rcQuiring  "an  armed  combat  trained  Marine." 

■  Title  10,  L/.5.C.  8549  appiics  to  the  Air  Force.  It  states: 

female  members  of  tne  Air  Force,  except  those  designated  under  section  6067  of  this  title,  or  appointed 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  that  section,  may  not  be  assigr^ed  to  duty  in  aircraft  engaged  in  combat 
mtssions.  {The  Exceptions  designatao  under  Section  6067  are  medicai  and  dentai  prpfessior^is,  and 
cnapiains  and  other  professionaisj 

•  No  Statute  restricts  the  assignment  of  women  in  me  Army.  The  statute  that  covers  the  Army.  iitJe  tO, 
U.S,C.  3012,  gives  the  Secretary  ot  the  Army  authonr/  to  determine  personnel  poiicr/  for  the  Army.  The 
Secretary  ot  the  Army  has  developed  policies  mat  exclude  women  from  "routine  engagement  in  direct  combat." 
The  Army  lustifies  its  exclusionary  policies  as  being  consistent  with  an  implied  Congressional  intent  (which  is 
explicit  m  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  exclusionary  statutes). 

Terms  and  Definitions 

Oir«ct  Comiimt:  Direct  comoat  is  oefiftcd  as  “angaging  an  snamy  wirh  individual  or  cr«w-serv«l  waapons  while  oemg  exposed 
to  direct  enemy  fire,  a  high  orpoability  of  direct  physical  contact  with  the  enemy's  personnel,  and  a  substantis)  risk  of  capture. 
Oireci  comaat  takes  place  wr.Ue  closing  with  the  enemy  toy  fire,  maneuver,  or  shock  affect  in  order  to  destroy  oi  capture,  or 
white  repelling  assault  by  fire,  ciose  comoat  or  eountarattacs." 

Riak  Rule:  Developed  in  1983  by  e  POO  Task  Force  on  Women  in  the  Miljiary  in  an  attempt  to  siandardae  positrorte  ciesed  to 
women  across  tne  services,  the  nsk  rule  states  that  ’norv-combai  units  can  be  oosed  to  women  on  grounds  of 
risks  of  exposure  to  direct  comoai.  hostile  fire,  or  capture  provided  that  the  type,  dagree.  and  duration  of  such  risks  are  equal 
to  Of  greater  than  that  axpenenced  Ov  comoai  units  in  the  same  theater  of  operauons." 

Combat  Support:  Combat  support  posiuons  provide  operational  asfisianca  tc  tha  combat  arm.  Army  and  Air  Force  women  are 
lolly  mtegrptad  m  combat  support  rolas  and  speciaibes:  Marine  Coros  woman  are  not.  Navy  women  serve  on  selected 
’underway  replenishment  ships"  of  the  Combat  Logistics  Force  ICLF)  that  ferry  supplies,  fuel,  and  ammunition  from  port  to  the 
CLr  ships  that  support  the  batPe  group.  Navy  pdiicy  precludes  permanent  assignment  of  woman  to  CIF  ships  that  sail  with  the 
battle  group. 

Combat  Service  Support:  Combat  service  auppet  positions  provide  logiebcal.  technical,  and  administrative  services-such  as. 
»6r  •»»npl«.  parsonrMi  and  Snance-ie  th«  combat  arm.  MiUtary  woman  in  ail  branchaa  aarva  in  combat  tarviea  support  rotes. 

Raadv  Raaarva;  Tha  raadv  resarva  is  divided  into  two  aubcaieconos:  tha  Salact  Resarva  and  iha  Individual  Ready  Raserva  (IRRJ. 
Membars  of  tha  Salae:  Raserva  are  assionad  to  units,  partorm  approjdmataly  two  weeks  o«  acbve  doty  uainino  each  year  and 
at  least  one  weekend  of  inactive  duty  tfwninfl  or  -drifl*  per  month.  Mambars  of  the  Individual  Ready  Raiarva  ate  not  aooignad 
to  umts  The  Army  activated  approaimataly  20.C00  mar.  and  woman  of  tha  IRR  in  the  folio  wine  spoeialuos  to  aerve  os  ’rillors' 
to  bolster  undeisironoth  units:  medica.  personnel,  truck  drivers,  mechomes,  supply  personnel,  and  artillery  personnel.  , 


Women  in  tha  U.S.  Armed  Services:  The  War  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  prepared  by  Carolyn  Becraft,  March.  1991. 
$ourcss: 

Goldieh.  Robert  t.  ‘Parsian  Gulf  War;  U.S.  Rasarva  Callup  and  Reliance  on  tne  Resanras.  Conereosionol  Raaaareh  Sarvico, 
jAhUary  24.  1991. 

U.S.  Department  of  Oafansa,  Dafanaa  Manpower  Cantor.  1890. 

O.S.  Oaoartmant  of  Oafonoa,  Task  Foma  cm  Woman  in  tha  MQitary,  January  1989. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Background 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  the  1992  Worldwide  Survey  of  Substance  Abuse 
and  Health  Behaviors  Among  Military  Personnel.  This  study  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of 
surveys  of  military  personnel  conducted  in  1980,  1982,  1985,  1988,  and  1992  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  All  of  the  surveys  investigated  the  prevalence  of 
alcohol  use,  illicit  drug  use,  and  tobacco  use,  and  the  consequences  of  alcohol  and  other 
drug  use.  The  1986  and  1988  surveys  also  examined  health  behaviors  other  than 
substance  use  on  the  quality  of  life  of  military  personnel.  In  1992,  we  broadened  this 
aspect  of  the  survey  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  health  risks,  knowledge  and  beliefs  about 
AIDS  transmission,  and  nutrition.  In  addition,  in  the  1992  survey  we  examined  the 
impact  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  on  substance  use  rates;  included 
questions  to  assess  problem  gambling  in  the  military;  gathered  information  to  estimate 
selected  medical  costs  of  heavy  cigarette  smoking  and  heavy  drinking  among  active  duty 
personnel;  and  made  more  extensive  comparisons  with  civilian  data. 

Survey  Population  and  Response  Rate 

The  eligible  population  of  the  1992  survey  consisted  of  all  active-duty  military 
personnel  except  recruits.  Service  academy  students,  persons  absent  without  leave 
(AWOL),  and  persons  who  had  a  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)  at  the  time  of  data 
collection.  Usable  questionnaires  were  obtained  from  16,396  military  personnel  (4,886 
Army,  4,002  Navy,  2,509  Marine  Corps,  and  4,998  Air  Force)  for  a  77.3%  response  rate. 

Overview  of  Trends  in  Substance  Use,  Negative  Effects,  and  Health 
Behaviors 

During  the  past  30  days  for  the  total  DoD: 

•  Any  illicit  drug  use  declined  sharply  from  27.6%  in  1980  to  3.4%  in 
1992.  This  decline  was  not  explained  by  changes  in  the 
sociodemographic  composition  of  the  military  since  1980. 

•  Cigarette  smoking  decreased  significantly  from  51.0%  in  1980  to 
35.0%  in  1992.  As  was  the  case  with  illicit  drug  use,  this  decline  was 
not  explained  by  sociodemographic  changes  during  the  survey  years. 

•  Heavy  alcohol  use  declined  significantly  from  20.8%  in  1980  to  15.2% 
in  1992.  However,  much  of  the  decline  in  heavy  drinking  since  1980 
can  be  attributed  to  changes  in  the  sociodemographic  composition  of 
the  military  since  1980  rather  than  to  m^ts^  efforte  to  curb  heavy 
drinking.  The  lower  rate  of  heavy  drinking  in  1992  is  explained  by  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  militaiy  being  in  demographic  groups  that 
were  less  likely  to  be  heavy  drinkers  than  in  1980. 


ES-1 


ComparisoiiB  of  findings  firom  the  1988  and  1992  surveys  show  that  ^e  rates  of 
illicit  drug  use  and  cigarette  smoking  declined  significantly,  but  heavy  drinking  did  not. 

•  Although  heavy  drinking  did  not  decrease  si^cantl^etw^n  1988 

and  1992,  the  overall  rate  of  alcohol  use  did  decline  significantiy 
from  82.8%  to  79.6%,  primarily  due  to  a  decrease  m  the  rate  oi 
moderate/heavy  drinking  from  28.8%  to  26.1%. 

.  We  observed  significant  declines  from  1980  to  1992 

serious  consequences  experienced  dun^  the  ^ 

7.6%);  productivity  loss  du^  &e  past  y®"  2%f  ^However 

draendence  symptoms  during  the  past  year  (8.0%  to  5.2%).  nowever, 

only  alcohol-related  productivity  loss  declined  significantly  relative  to 
1988. 

•  We  observed  significant  declines  from  1980  to  1992  in  the  P®r]f 

Tf  nersonnel  wSh  drug-related  serious  consequences  during  the  past 
year  (13.3%  to  0.4%)  and  drug-related  productivity  loss  during  the 
past  year  (14.4%  to  0.7%).  Both  of  these  declines  were  also 
sienificant  relative  to  1988. 


Overall,  these  findings  indicate  that  the  miUtaiy  has  made  steady  and  notable 
progress  during  the  past  12  years  in  combating  iUicit  drug  use  and  smoking  and  m 
reducing  drug-  and  alcohol-  reUted  problems.  DoD  has  made  less  progress  m  reducing 
the  prevalence  of  heavy  drinking. 


Deapite  noUble  progre.8,  there  ie  etiU  room  for  coneidereble  miprovement. 
Cigarette  smokiiig  remaine  common,  affecting  eU^tly  more  than  one  out  of  three  ^ 
peroonnel.  In  addition,  the  rate  of  heary  drinking  <i.e.,  the  coneumphon  level  moot  hkel. 
to  reeult  in  alcohol-related  problema)  affect,  about  one  in  .even  active  duty  per.0^ 
Further,  when  we  adju. ted  the  ertimate.  of  heavy  drinking  to  reflect  chan^  m  the 
.ociodemographic  compomtion  of  the  military,  we  found  that  the  1992  rate  had  no 
changed  mgnificantly  from  the  1980  rate.  Thi.  finding  miggert.  that  the  ob^d  dec^ 
in  the  unadjusted  rate,  of  heavy  drinking  from  1980  to  1992  were  largely  a  function  of 
chsugcc  in  the  demographic  composition  tHo  military. 


Alcohol  Use 


Tt»  1092  79  6%  of  military  personnel  were  current  drinkers^t^ 
lSou?S.p-S^  being  WVrate  to  heavy  drinkers  and  15.2%  being 

heavy  drinkers. 

The  nrevalence  of  heavy  drinking  decreased  significmtly  from  1980 
to  1M2  for  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  Heavy  drinldng  “  ^®  ^^y 
™  ft  abJuitiie  sSie  level  in  1992  as  at  the  start  of  ^e  Worldwide 
Survev  series  in  1980,  and  heavy  drinking  among  Marme  Corps 
pSsomel  has  not  shown  any  significant  dechnes  across  the  survey 

years. 
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*  The  percentage  of  abstainers  among  total  DoD  personnel  increased 
significantly,  from  13.5%  in  1980  to  20.4%  in  1992.  The  percentage 
of  abstainers  also  increased  significantly  between  1980  and  1992  for 
each  of  the  four  Services  and  between  1988  and  1992  for  Army  and 
Air  Force  personnel.  For  the  Marines,  however,  the  percentage  of 
abstainers  decreased  significantly  between  1988  and  1992  (i.e.,  the 
number  of  drinkers  increased.)  Ihis  increase  occurred  among 
moderate  drinkers  (14.0%  in  1988  vs.  19.2%  in  1992). 

*  Comparison  of  observed  rates  of  heavy  drinking  (i.e.,  not  adjusted  for 
sociodemographic  differences)  showed  that  the  prevalence  for  the 
Marine  Corps  (25.5%)  was  significantly  higher  than  for  the  other 
Services.  In  addition,  the  rate  for  the  Air  Force  (10.7%)  was 
significantly  lower  than  that  for  the  Army  (17.2%).  There  was  no 
significant  difference  between  Navy  and  Air  Force  rates  (13.8%  vs. 

10.7%). 

•  Differences  in  the  rates  of  heavy  drinking  between  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Air  Force  were  not  explained  by  differences  in  the 
sociodemographic  composition  of  these  Services.  However,  if  the 
sociodemographic  compositions  of  the  Services  were  the  same,  then 
the  rate  of  heavy  drinking  in  the  Marine  Corps  would  be  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  as  the  rate  for  the  Army,  and  the  Army  woiild 
have  a  significantly  higher  rate  than  the  Navy. 

•  Ck>mparisons  of  heavy  alcohol  use  between  military  and  civilian 
populations  (after  adjusting  civilian  data  to  reflect  the  demographic 
composition  of  the  military)  indicated  that  military  personnel  overall 
and  mihtaiy  men  were  significantly  more  likely  than  their  dviUan 
counterparts  to  drink  and  to  drink  heavily.  The  rate  of  heavy 
drinking  for  men  aged  18  to  25  was  roughly  twice  as  high  for 
military  personnel  sis  for  civiUans  (25.9%  vs.  13.8%).  The  drinking 
patterns  of  military  women  were  more  similar  to  those  for  civilian 
women. 

Taken  together,  these  findings  suggest  that  the  military  has  made  some  gains  in 
reducing  any  alcohol  use  and  heavy  alcohol  use  among  its  personnel  but  that  much  more 
work  is  still  needed.  The  prevalence  of  heavy  drinking  decreased  significantly  from  1980 
to  1992  for  the  total  DoD,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Forcje. ,  Only  the  Air  Force  showed  a 
significant  decrease  from  1988  to  1992.  However,  as  noted  above  for  total  DoD,  the 
reductions  in  heavy  drinking  between  1980  and  1992  appear  to  be  more  of  a  reflection  of 
changes  in  the  sociodemographic  composition  of  the  military  than  a  result  of 
programmatic  efforts  to  reduce  heavy  drinking.  In  addition,  heavy  drinking  is 
significantly  more  common  in  the  mihtaiy  than  among  civilians. 


Illicit  Drug  Use 

•  All  Services  showed  the  same  pattern  of  significant  decreases  in  past- 
30-day  ilhdt  drug  use  from  1980  to  1992  that  was  observed  for  the 
total  DoD. 
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•  Declines  in  past-SO-day  drug  use  between  the  1988  and  1992  surveys 
were  statistically  significant  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  while  no 
statistically  significant  change  was  observed  for  the  Navy  or  the 
Marine  Corps.  However,  the  Marine  Corps  data  had  an  anomaly  in 
that  the  trend  line  showed  an  apparent  upturn.  Although  not  a 
statistically  significant  shift,  it  is  the  first  time  since  1980  that  the 
trend  for  any  of  the  Services  has  not  maintained  a  downward 
pattern.  Further  exploration  showed  that  the  upturn  was  due  to  a 
statistically  significant  increase  from  1988  to  1992  among  jumor 
enlisted  personnel  (El>E3s). 

•  Even  though  we  observed  the  highest  rate  of  drug  use  among  the 
Marines  in  1992,  when  we  controlled  for  sociodemographic 
differences,  the  Marine  rate  was  reduced  to  a  level  comparable  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  rates. 

•  When  drug  use  did  occur,  it  was  most  common  among  personnel  in 
pay  grades  E1-E3.  Unlike  the  1988  survey,  we  found  differences 
between  men  and  women,  with  males  more  likely  to  be  drug  users. 

•  Military  personnel  (3.4%)  were  significantly  less  likely  than  civilians 
(9.8%)  to  have  used  illicit  drugs.  This  pattern  held  for  both  men  and 
women,  across  all  age  groups,  and  across  all  four  Services. 

•  Marijuana  remained  the  illicit  drug  most  commonly  used  by  mihtary 
personnel. 


In  sum,  illicit  drug  use  among  military  personnel  declined  dramatically  between 
1980  anH  1992  and  is  now  the  lowest  since  the  survey  series  began.  Although  the  declines 
are  probably  related  in  part  to  similar  declines  among  civilians,  drug  use  was  significantly 
lower  in  the  military  than  among  civilians.  Taken  together,  these  findings  demonstrate 
the  continuing  effectiveness  of  mihtary  efforts  to  eliminate  drug  use  among  military 


personnel. 


Tobacco  Use 

•  The  prevalence  of  any  cigarette  smoking  fo'^  the  total  DoD  declined 
from  51.0%  in  1980  to  36.0%  in  1992.  For  all  four  Services,  the 
prevalence  of  any  cigarette  smoking  in  1992  was  significantly  lower 

_  ..  at  the  start  of  the  Worldwide  Survey  series  in  1980.  For  the 

Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  prevalence  of  any  smoking  was  also 
significantly  lower  than  it  was  in  1988. 

•  The  prevalence  of  heavy  cigarette  smoking  (one  or  more  packs  per 
day)  for  the  total  DoD  also  declined  significantly  firom  34.2%  in  1980 
to  18.0%  in  1992.  We  observed  similar  overall  trends  in  the  decline 
in  heavy  Brnnking  relative  to  1980  for  the  Services.  Rates  of  heavy 
,T»»kiiig  -were  also  significantly  lower  than  in  1988  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

•  Despite  the  continued  decline  in  smoking,  the  rates  of  any  smoking 
in  the  total  DoD  and  in  all  four  Services  were  all  still  well  above  the 
20%  target  for  mihtary  personnel  set  for  Healthy  People  2000. 


•  An  estimated  17%  of  all  military  personnel  smoked  cigars  or  a  pipe 
in  1992,  a  decrease  from  24%  in  1988.  Approximately  the  same 
percentage  used  smokeless  tobacco  in  the  past  year,  indicating  no 
change  since  1988. 

•  Among  men  aged  24  and  younger,  the  prevalence  of  smokeless 
tobacco  use  in  the  past  yem  was  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  for 
all  personnel  (32.5%  vs.  17.4%).  Between  1  in  4  and  1  in  3  young 
men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  used  smokeless  tobacco 
products  in  the  past  year.  Nearly  1  in  2  (47.4%)  of  the  young  men  in 
the  Marine  Corps  used  smokeless  tobacco  in  the  past  year,  l^ese 
findings  suggest  that  considerable  effort  will  be  needed  to  achieve  the 
Healthy  People  2000  objective  of  4%  current  smokeless  tobacco  use 
among  males  aged  24  and  yoxinger. 

•  During  the  past  year,  52.7%  of  smokers  made  an  attempt  to  quit  but 
only  about  1  out  of  4  of  these  succeeded. 

•  Military  personnel  overall  continued  to  show  hi^er  rates  of  any 
smoking,  compared  to  civilians  (34.3%  vs.  30.4%).  However,  the  rate 
of  heavy  smoking  for  the  U.S.-based  military  population  (16.3%)  was 
not  significantly  different  from  the  overall  civilian  rate  ( 16.0%). 

There  were  notable  sex  differences  in  this  pattern  of  findings.  Men 
followed  the  same  pattern  as  total  DoD  whereeis  women  showed  the 
opposite  pattern. 

•  Rates  of  any  smoking  were  significantly  higher  among  military  men 
(34.9%)  than  among  civilian  men  (30.8%),  but  rates  of  heavy  smoking 
were  not  significanUy  different  (16.1%  military  vs.  16.6%  civilian). 

In  contrast,  rates  of  any  smoking  among  military  women  (31.0%) 
were  not  significantly  different  ^m  rates  among  civilian  women 
(28.2%),  but  rates  of  heavy  smoking  were  significantly  higher  (17.5% 
military  vs.  12.1%  civilian). 


# 


In  sum,  cigarette  smoking  has  declined  substantially  among  military  personnel 
since  1980,  particularly  since  1985.  These  declines  in  part  reflect  similar  declines  among 
civilians  but  probably  also  reflect  the  emphasis  of  military  smoking  cessation  and 
prevention  programs.  Nevertheless,  military  personnel  overall  are  still  more  likely  to 
smoke  than  are  civilians.  In  addition,  the  rate  of  smokeless  tobacco  use  in  the  military, 
and  particularly  among  young  males,  is  a  cause  for  concern. 

Negative  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Use 

•  The  occurrences  of  alcohol-related  negative  effects  (i.e.,  serious 

consequences,  productivity  loss,  or  dependence  symptoms)  were  more 
common  among  El-E3s  than  among  other  pay  grade  groups. 

Although  rare  overall,  the  occurrence  of  drug-related  negative  effects 
(i.e.,  serious  consequences  or  productivity  loss)  was  also  more  likely 
among  El-E3s. 
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.  rkTHTilrinp  levels  were  positively  related  to  alcohol-rela^  ' 

iZ^nces.  with  heW  drinkers  being 

alcoffl-related  serious  consequences,  followed  by  moderate/  vy 
drinkers. 

.  Drug  UM  patterns  were  positively  reUted  to  serious  ““32'“' 

Users  of  drugs  other  ^an  or  in  adition  to  marijuana  rep 
significantly  more  drug-related  serious  consequences  than  did  users 

of  marijuana  only. 

•  Heew  use  and  any  drug  use  were  both  significantiy 

^Sl^watlUrSflcaS  predict'  of  general 

negative  behaviors  for  all  three  groups. 

As  indicated  earUer.  negative  effect,  due  to  alcohol  u«>  and  oth«  drug  use  have 
declined  significantly  among  military  personnel  since  1980.  ^ese 

with  decline,  in  alcohol  and  other  drug  use  during  this  period.  Peroonnel  who  are  heaj 

drinkers  pUc.  themselves  at  greater  ride  of  having  alcohol-reta^  T°“T 
than  do  perwonel  at  other  drinking  Imrels.  In  widition.  enliated  male,  and  offic.ro  who 
drank  heavdy,  used  druga.  or  eiperienced  perceived  job  strew,  were  oigmficanUy  more 
likely  to  experience  general  negative  consequences  than  were  thw  counterpa  “• 
Intervention,  designed  to  rwiuce  job  .tr««  may  help  to  reduce  the  occurrence  of  general 

negative  behaviors. 

Selected  Medical  Costs  of  Alcohol  and  Cigarette  Use  Among  Active 
Duty  Personnel 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Worldwide  Survey  series,  we  estimat^  sorted  costs 
attribuUMe  to  heavy  drinking  and  heavy  smoking  that  are  inc^  by  the  ““ 

provision  of  selected  medical  services  to  active  duty  perMunel.  W.  ^ 

Ledical  cost.  (e.g.,  outpatient  medied  sernce.  deUverwl  at  a  nuhtaiy 
self-reported  medical  service  utilization  data  from  wirvey  respondents.  Howler. 
«rtimatee  of  the  potentidly  wibstantial  costs  associated  with  dimmi^ed 

increased  absenteeism,  educatiooel  wits,  or  pxoperty -amc^  vrw  ^n 

this  effort  Further,  we  did  not  examine  the  costs  of  alcohol  treatment 

«^n^3^or  the  ^  of  sododemographic  factors  mch  as 
and  age  that  can  affect  medical  service  utilization. 

Timea^r  rlrinkera  were  significantly  more  likely  to  use  outpatient 
civilSa  medical  services  than  were  other  drinkers  or  abstamers. 
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[Cost  estimates  reported  in  the  neact  three  bullets  are  not  total 
medical  costs  for  the  DoD]. 

The  estimated  annual  incremental  cost  imposed  on  DoD  by  the 
"excess’*  use  of  outpatient  military  physician  services  by  active  duty 
heavy  smokers  was  $2.8  million. 

The  estimated  annual  incremental  cost  imposed  on  DoD  by  the 
"excess"  use  of  outpatient  civilian  physician  services  by  active  duty 
heavy  drinkers  was  $1.4  million. 

The  incremental  costs  of  selected  medical  services  due  to  "excess"  use 
by  active  duty  heavy  drinkers  and  heavy  smokers,  $4.2  million,  was 
a  fairly  modest  (0.3%)  share  of  the  total  active  duty  medical  costs 
incurred  by  DoD. 


These  rather  modest  estimates  must  be  interpreted  with  caution,  as  total  costs  to 
DoD  associated  with  heavy  alcohol  and  cigarette  use  may  still  be  substantial.  This 
analysis  examined  only  a  very  limited  aspect  of  potential  costs  that  may  be  associated 
with  heavy  drinking  or  heavy  smoking.  In  particular,  we  did  not  examine  costs  due  to 
increased  absenteeism,  diminished  productivity,  or  property  damage  that  might  be 
attributable  to  alcohol  use  or  careless  use  of  cigarettes.  In  addition,  our  estimates  were 
restricted  to  active  duty  personnel  who  were  fit  for  duty  and  were  based  on  respondents’ 
reported  use  of  services.  Cost  data  were  not  included  from  other  sources  (e.g.,  hospital 
discharge  summaries  or  outpatient  encounter  forms),  or  from  other  populations  served  by 
the  mihtary  medical  system  (e.g.,  retirees  or  dej>endents  who  use  a  military  facility)  that 
are  likely  to  show  additional  medical  costs  for  DoD  associated  with  heavy  alcohol  or 
cigarette  use.  However,  the  fact  that  we  detected  some  increased  medical  costs 
attributable  to  heavy  drinking  and  heavy  smoking  among  the  generally  }roxmg  and  healthy 
active  duty  population  indicates  that  these  personnel  were  already  beginning  to 
experience  some  negative  health  consequences  associated  with  their  use  of  these 
substances. 

Alcohol,  Other  Drug,  and  Tobacco  Policies  and  Programs 

*  -  -  Fersotja^l  i^ey.'exaiiy  do  not  believe  that  drinking  anSHiiig  use  ere 

broadly  accepted  norms  in  the  military,  indicating  that  the  Services 
offer  a  climate  supportive  of  reasoned  use  of  alcohol  and  nonuse  of 
drugs. 

*  Most  military  personnel  had  not  received  alcohol  or  other  drug  abuse 
treatment.  Only  9.5%  reported  treatment  for  an  alcohol  problem  and 
1.4%  for  a  drug  problem. 

*  Military  personnel  perceived  a  ntunber  of  barriers  to  seeking  help  for 
an  alcohol  problem,  notably  that  (a)  disciplinary  action  would  result; 

(b)  commanders  would  find  out;  and  (c)  one’s  military  career  would 
be  damaged. 
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•  Trust  in  the  reliability  of  drug  testing  has  also  increased,  ^th  60.7% 

®  in  1992  seeing  tests  as  rehable,  compared  to  41.2%  in  1988. 

In  sum,  military  pohcies  and  programs  appear  to  be  effective  in  creating  an 
environment  conducive  to  responsible  alcohol  use  and  nonuse  of  drugs.  Personnel  are 
•  generally  aware  of  the  health  risks  of  alcohol  and  other  drug  use  and  are  moderately 

aware  of  the  potential  effects  on  job  performance  and  combat  readiness.  The  urinalysis 
program  appears  to  be  an  especially  effective  component  of  the  drug  abuse  prevention 
program,  but  educational  programs  regarding  the  risks  of  alcohol  and  other  drug  use  and 

*  *'  effech^'Sj^perforiiance  may  need  to-be  intensified,  f-urtder  attention  may  also  need  to 

be  paid  to  any  barriers  to  seeking  help,  either  real  or  peixeived. 


Health  Behavior  and  Health  Promotion 

•  Approximately  two  thirds  of  all  military  personnel  had  their  blood 
pressure  checked  in  the  past  year,  and  36.0%  had  their  cholesterol 
checked.  In  comparison,  the  Healthy  People  2000  objectives  for J>l~d 
pressure  wtiH  cholesterol  screening  were  for  at  least  90%  of  admts  to 
have  had  their  blood  pressure  checked  in  the  past  2  years  and  ^ 
able  to  state  whether  it  was  normal  or  hi^»  and  for  at  least  75%  of 
adults  to  have  had  their  cholesterol  checked  in  the  past  6  years. 


Over  haK  of  personnel  in  the  total  DoD  and  in  all  four  Services 
engaged  in  the  past  month  in  some  form  of  strenuous  physical 
activity  at  least  3  days  per  week  for  20  minutes  or  more.  Thus,  the 
military  is  already  greatly  exceeding  the  Healthy  People  2000 
objective  of  at  least  20%  of  adults  engaging  in  vigorous  physical 
activity  3  or  more  days  per  week  for  20  minutes  or  more. 


The  DoD  and  all  four  Services  had  already  exceeded,  or  were  very 
close  to  achieving,  the  Healthy  People  2000  objective  of  60%  or  more 
of  unmarried  individuals  having  used  condoms  during  their  last 
episode  of  sexual  intercourse,  with  60.2%  of  all  unmarried  nuhta^ 
personnel  in  the  total  DoD  having  used  a  condom.  However,  condom 
use  was  less  common  among  partners  of  female  personnel  and  among 
older  personnel. 


In  the  past  year,  approximately  10%  of  all  military  persomel  were 
identified  by  a  heal^  professional  as  having  hi^  blood  cholesterol; 
7.9%  were  identified  as  having  high  blood  pressure;  9.0%  were 
identified  as  being  overwei^t;  and  12.0%  were  advised  to  mange 
their  eating  habits.  However,  these  are  probably  conservative 
estimates  of  the  true  prevalence  of  these  problems  in  the  mihtary. 


Approximately  90%  of  personnel  who  were  ident^ed  as  ha^  hig^ 
blmd  pressure  took  some  action  to  change  then  beha-wor.  This 
percentage  of  personnel  taking  action  to  control  ^eu  W~d  pressuro 
matches  the  Healthy  People  2000  objective  for  adults  with  high  blood 
pressure  taking  action  to  control  their  blood  pressure. 
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•  Less  than  half  of  all  smokers  who  were  advised  by  a  heaJth 
professional  to  quit  attempted  to  do  so,  and  less  than  5%  succeeded. 
In  comparison,  over  50%  of  all  smokers  in  the  total  DoD  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  quit  in  the  past  year,  and  approximately  13% 
succeeded. 

•  Heavy  alcohol  use  and  smoking  were  moderately  interrelated.  Heavy 
drinkers  were  more  likely  to  be  smokers  than  smokers  were  to  be 
heavy  drinkers. 


In  sum,  these  findings  indicate  that  DoD  and  the  Services  have  already  made 
considerable  progress  toward  achieving  selected  Healthy  People  2000  objectives  related  to 
health  promotion  and  disease  risk  reduction.  Taken  together,  these  findings  suggest  that 
most  military  personnel  enjoy  good  health  and  are  willing  to  change  their  behavior  if 
needed  to  improve  their  health.  However,  more  effort  may  be  needed  to  identify  ways  to 
improve  the  success  rate  among  smokers  who  try  to  quit,  as  well  as  to  encoxirage  smokers 
to  try  to  quit  again,  if  they  had  not  succeeded  in  earlier  attempts  to  quit. 

Knowledge  and  Beliefs  About  AIDS 

•  The  vast  majority  of  military  personnel  know  that  HIV  (the  virus 
that  causes  AIDS)  can  be  treinsmitted  through  sexual  contact  or  by 
sharing  needles.  Most  personnel  knew  the  difference  between  HIV 
infection  and  AIDS  (88.4%)  and  knew  that  an  infected  person  covdd 
still  look  and  feel  healthy  (92.3%). 

•  Less  than  half  (42.5%)  knew  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
effectiveness  between  natural-membrane  and  latex  condoms  in 
preventing  HIV  transmission. 

•  Sizable  percentages  incorrectly  believed  that  HIV  can  be  transmitted 
by  nonpersonal  contact  such  as  sheuing  eating  utensils  with  an 
i^ected  person. 

•  In  general,  levels  of  knowledge  about  AIDS  and  beliefs  about  HIV 
transmission  were  comparable  between  military  personnel  and 
civilians.  However,  a  higher  percentage  of  military  personnel  than 
civilians  correctly  knew  that  natural-membrane  condoms  and  latex 
condoms  are  not  equally  effective  in  preventing  transmission  of  HIV. 


In  sum,  most  personnel  were  aware  of  the  means  throu^  which  HTV  can  deflmtely 
be  transmitted,  including  throu^  sexual  contact.  However,  most  personnel  were  not 
aware  of  differences  between  latex  sind  natural-membrane  condoms  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  HIV.  In  addition,  sizable  percentages  of  personnel  still  held  misconceptions 
about  transmission  of  HTV  through  casual  contact.  These  latter  findings  indicate  the  need 
to  continue  and  to  intensify  military  educational  efforts  about  AIDS. 


Special  Issues 

We  examined  two  additional  special  issues  as  part  of  the  1992  Worldwide  Survey 

(a)  the  impact  that  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  had  on  substance  use;  and 

(b)  the  prevalence  of  problem  or  pathological  gambling  in  the  military. 


An  estimate  of  sli^tly  more  than  20%  of  all  active  duty  mihtary 
personnel  served  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 
Approximately  30%  of  all  Army  personnel  and  over  40%  of  all  Manne 
Corps  personnel  participated  in  the  Operation. 

Most  personnel  who  sei’ved  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
decreased  their  alcohol  use  during  that  period  or  else  considered 
themselves  to  be  nondrinkers.  This  change  was  probably  due  to  the 
cultural  prohibitions  in  the  region  against  alcohol  use. 

Nesuly  one  fourth  of  all  individuals  serving  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  (22.7%)  increased  theh  smoking,  rested 
smoking,  or  started  smoking  for  the  first  time  during  their  period  of 
service  in  the  Middle  East. 

Now  that  veterans  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  are  no 
longer  serving  in  the  Middle  East,  their  patterns  of  alcohol,  other 
drug,  cigarette  use  resemble  those  of  personnel  who  did  not 
serve.  Althou^  some  significant  differences  appear^  to  exist  in  the 
substance  use  patterns  of  personnel  who  served  or  did  not  serve  in 
the  Operation,  these  differences  appeared  to  be  due  to 
sociodemographic  differences  rather  than  to  service  in  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm. 

For  the  total  DoD,  2.0%  of  personnel  could  be  classified  as  probable 
pathological  gamblers,  and  an  additional  5.2%  of  personnel  could  be 
classified  as  potential  problem  gamblers. 

Approximately  5%  of  aU  miUtaiy  personnel  who  have  been  treated 
for  alcohol  problems  since  entering  the  m^tary  could  be  classified  as 
probable  pathological  gamblers.  In  addition,  the  prevalence  of 
pathological  gambling  among  personnel  showing  symptoms  of  alcohol 
dependence  was  over  10%,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  ever 
received  treatment. 
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Table  4.4  Significant  Odds  Ratios  for  Predicting  Heavy  Drinking  Among 
_ Enlisted  Males  (Full  Logistic  Regression  Model) _ _______ 

96%  Cr  96%  Cl 

Item/Comparison _ Odds  Ratio  Lower  Limit  Upper  Limit 


Service 

Army  vs.  Air  Force 

1.33* 

1.05 

1.69 

Marine  Corps  vs.  Air  Force 

1.32* 

1.08 

1.61 

Race/Ethnicity 

Black  vs.  white 

0.58*** 

0.43 

0.77 

Other  vs.  white 

0.62** 

0.44 

0.86 

Education 

High  school  or  less  vs. 
beyond  high  school 

1.42*** 

1.17 

1.73 

Family  Status 

Single  vs.  married,  spouse 
present 

1.79*** 

1.42 

2.25 

Married,  spouse  not  present 
vs.  married,  spouse 
present 

1.84* 

1.16 

2.93 

Occupation 

Functional  support  vs. 
direct  combat 

0.67* 

0.47 

0.96 

Health  Practices 

0.87** 

0.79 

0.95 

Drinking  Mood  Alteration  Index 

1.82*** 

1.52 

2.20 

Drink  to  Get  Drunk 

1.65*** 

1.50 

1.83 

Times  at  Work  I  Could  Use  a  Drink 

1.21*** 

1.12 

1.30 

Note:  Abstainers  were  excluded  from  the  analysis.  Occupational  groups  for  these  estimates  are 
based  on  a  self-reported  functional  job  classification  (in  which  personnel  spedfied  their 
military  job)  rather  than  a  formal  job  classification  based  on  official  occupational 
specialties/ratings  (see  Table  2.5  for  the  distribution  of  occupations). 

*p  <  .05.  .  _  _  — 

•*p  <  .01. 

•••p  <  .001. 

“96%  Cl  =  96%  confidence  interval  for  the  odds  ratio. 

Source:  Worldwide  Survey  of  Substance  Abuse  and  Health  Behaviors  Among  Military 
Personnel,  1992. 
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Table  4  6  Significant  Odds  Ratios  for  Pre^cting  Heaijy  Among 

Existed  Females  (Full  Logistic  Regression  Models 


95%  cr 


96%  Cl 


Item/Companson 

Race/Ethnicity 

Black  VB.  white 

LUo  AVcatfAvr 

0.26* 

0.09 

0.79 

Family  Status 

Single  vs.  married,  spouse 
present 

3.24* 

1.37 

7.67 

Region  „ 

North  Pacific  vs.  Europe 

2.14* 

1.11 

4.11 

Occupation 

Craftsman  vs.  seivice  & 
supply 

20.76*** 

4.35 

98.97 

Drinking  Mood  Alteration  Index 

4.27* 

1.07 

17.09 

Drink  to  Get  Drunk 

1.94* 

1.11 

3.37 

Times  at  Woric  I  Could  Use  a  Drink 

1.41* 

1.07 

1.84 

Ah.taineni  were  excluded  from  the  analyeiB.  Occupational  groups  for  these 
^  tesS^jn  self-reported  functional  job  classification  (in  which^rsonnel  spmfied  their 

JSlitary  job)  rather  than  a  formal  job  classification  based  on  <ffiaal  occupationa 
speid^es/ratingB  (see  Table  2.5  for  the  distribution  of  occupations). 


•p  <  .05. 

••p  <  .01. 

•••p  <  .001. 

•96%  Cn  -  95%  confidence  interval  for  the  odds  ratio. 

Source:  Worldwide  Survey  of  Substance  Abuse  and  Health  Behaviors  Among  Military 
Personnel,  1992. 


Table  4.12  Standardized  Compariaon,  of  the  Prevalence  of  Heavy  Drinking  Among  Military  Personnel 
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Civilian  data  source:  National  E^ousehold  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse,  1991. 

Military  data  source:  Worldwide  Survey  of  Substance  Abuse  and  Health  Behaviors  Among  Military  Personnel,  1992. 
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[Neuroendocrine  Activation  in  Women 

\sdrine  M.  Lemieux,  MA,  and  Christopher  L  Coe.  PhD 

The  following  study  tested  the  hypothesis  that  women  with  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD)  related  to 
childhood  sexual  abuse  would  display  elevated  norepinephrine-to-cortisol  ratios  similar  to  that  found  m  male 
combat  veterans  diagnosed  with  PTSD.  Twenty-four-hour  urine  samples  were  collected  from  28  women:  11 
women  with  PTSD  who  experienced  childhood  sexual  abuse  (PTSD+).  8  women  who  experienced  childhood 
sexual  abuse  without  PTSD  (PTSD-),  and  9  nonabused  controls.  All  urine  samples  were  tested  for  creatinine, 
total  catecholamines,  free-coitisol.  and  IT-ketosteroid  levels.  Psychological  testing  validated  that  the  PTSD+ 
group  was  significantly  elevated  on  all  three  subscales  of  the  Impact  of  Events  Scale.  Both  abused  groups 
(PTSD+  and  PTSD-)  showed  a  tendency  for  polsruria.  and  the  PTSD+  group  showed  a  tendency  towards 
obesity.  Thus,  neuroendocrine  values  (»ig/day)  wore  adjusted  by  creatinine  clearance  rates  (creatinine 
mg/dayA:g  body  wei^t).  The  corrected  values  indicated  that  the  PTSD+  group  had  significantly  elevated 
dailv  levels  of  norepinephrine,  epinephrine,  dopamine,  and  cortisol.  However,  because  of  the  paialle 
elevation  in  cortisol,  the  norepinephrine-to-eortisol  ratio  was  not  significantly  elevated  in  the  PTro+ 
diagnosed  women  in  contrast  to  the  findings  reported  for  male  PTSD  patients.  This  discrepancy  may  rraect 
an  important  gender  difference,  an  interaction  between  gender  and  age  at  onset  of  the  ttaumatic  experience 
(childhood  abuse  in  females  vs.  combat  experience  in  young  adult  males),  or  physiological  vanaUon  related 
to  phase  of  the  disorder. 

Kev  words:  Childhood  sexual  abuse,  post-traumatic  stress  disorder,  neuroendocrine,  cortisol,  catecholamines. 
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Seeking  Medical  Care  in  Response  to  Symptoms  and  Life  Stress’ 

Linda  Cameron,  Elao^  A.  Levekthal,  and  Howard  IxvnnHAL,  PhD 

Analyses  tested  the  foUowing  contrasting  hypotheses:  a)  The  occurrence  of  a 
ongoLg  life  stress  increases  the  attribution  of  symptoms  to  illness  and  meases  the 
sy^ipto^  occurring  in  the  presence  of  ongoing  life  stress  ore  attiibutad  to  stressors  d  ^ 

SSLtors  of  illness,  and  they  are  unlikely  to  motivate  carMeekiag  if  the  stressor.  ^T^for  the 

of  recent  onset.  The  43-to-92-year  old  subjects  in  this  longitudinal  study  were  less  likely  to  are 
IS^^ms  they  mjerienced  during  the  previous  week  if  t^  was  a  co^t  li^e  ^»r  ^t 
“wnSSfoe  previom  3  weeks:  these  symptoms  were  attributed  to  stress  rather  than  to  >11^. 
subiects  tolerated  the  emotional  distress  caused  by  the  conciliation  of  a  stressor  and  an  anfoiguous  symp  . 

disciissed. 
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Sex-Specific  Effects  of  Social  Support  on  Cortisol  and  Subjeaive  Kespuii»«  tu 
Acute  Psychological  Stress  # 

Clemens  Kirschbaum,  PhD.  Thomas  Klauer,  PhD,  Sigrun-Heide  Filipp.  PhD. 
and  Dirk  Helmut  Hellhammer.  PhD 

The  effects  of  short-tenn  social  support  on  cortisol  levels  and  subjective  responses  to  amte  p^^i^gical  H 

stress  were  investigated  in  healthy  adults  (total  N  =  66).  In  anticipation  of  a  public-speaking  task  in  front  of 

an  audience,  subjects  received  either  no  social  support  (“no  support”)  or  soci^  support  from  an  opposite^ex 

stranger  (“stranger”)  or  from  their  boyfriend  or  girlfriend  (“partner”).  Support  providers  were  instructed  to 

enact  both  instrumental  and  emotional  support  during  the  10-minute  anticipation  period.  The  residts  obtained 

suggest  sex-specific  effects  of  social  support.  Although  men  in  the  partner  support  condition  showed 

significant  attenuation  of  cortisol  responses  compared  with  unsupported  and  stranger-supported  men.  women  ^ 

showed  no  response  decrement  under  stranger  support.  In  contrast  to  men,  women  showed  a  tendency  toward 

increased  cortisol  responses  when  supported  by  their  boyfriends.  The  endocrine  response  differences  between 

male  and  female  subjects  were  imrelated  to  questionnaire-derived  psychological  variables.  No  sex  and  group 

differences  in  perceived  stress,  mood  changes,  or  social  desirability  were  observed.  Although  the  overall  level 

of  subjective  well-being  throughout  the  experiment  was  elevated  in  the  partner  support  condition,  no  sex  or 

group  differences  were  observed  in  perceived  stress,  well-being  changes,  and  social  desirability.  Opposite  to 

their  cortisol  responses,  women  rated  both  stranger  and  partner  support  attempts  more  favorably  than  did  • 

men.  No  significant  correlations  were  observed  between  the  perceived  stressfulness  of  the  situation,  mood 

changes,  and  cortisol  responses.  These  results  provide  preliminary  evidence  for  sex-specific  patterns  of  social 

support  efficacy  to  acute  psychological  stress  with  respect  to  adrenocortical  responses. 

Key  words:  HPA  axis,  psychological  stress,  saliva  cortisol,  sex  roles,  social  support. 


Affiliation  Moderates  the  Effects  of  Social  Threat  on  Stress- Related 
Cardiovascular  Responses:  Boundary  Conditions  for  a  Laboratory 
IViodel  of  Social  Support 

Ti  .)\L\s  W.  Kamarck,  PhD,  Barbara  Annunziato,  BA.  and  Ldgh  Meriwether  Amateau,  BA 


The  authors  tested  the  hypothesis  that  the  response-attenuating  effects  of  affiliation  under  stress  are  limited 
to  conditions  that  involve  high  social  threat.  Ninety-six  young  adult  women  were  exposed  to  standardized 
psychological  challenges  in  one  of  four  conditions  that  involved  two  levels  of  social  affiliation  (alone  or 
accompanied  by  a  close  friend)  and  two  levels  of  social  threat  (variations  in  the  social  behavior  and  perceived 
status  of  the  experimenter).  Social  affiliation  was  associated  with  attenuated  blood  pressure  responses  to  the 
challenges  but  only  under  conditions  of  high  social  threat.  Affiliation  was  not  associated  with  differences  in 
self-reported  emotional  response  to  the  challenges  nor  with  alterations  in  cognitive  task  appraisal.  Exploratory 
analyses  suggested  that  some  of  these  effects  were  stronger  in  hostile  or  socially  avoidant  individuals. 
Implications  of  these  findings  for  interpreting  the  literature  on  social  support  and  cardiovascular  reactivity, 
and  for  understanding  the  potential  role  of  social  support  in  reducing  stress-related  disease  pathogenesis,  are 
discussed. 

Key  words:  Social  support,  cardiovascular  reactivity,  cardiovascular  disease,  cardiovascular  psychophysiology. 


INTRODUCTION 

Accumulating  evidence  suggests  that  social  rela¬ 
tionships  exert  a  significant  influence  on  physical 
ell-being.  A  number  of  large-scale  prospective 
udies,  for  example,  have  shown  socially  integrated 
individuals  to  be  at  reduced  risk  for  premature 
all-cause  mortality  (1).  Recent  studies  of  patients 
postmyocardial  infarction  have  shown  that  ratings  of 
social  support  or  social  network  integration  are  in¬ 
dependently  associated  with  cardiac  prognosis  or 
survival,  which  suggests  a  specific  role  for  social 
support  in  the  setting  of  cardiovasctilar  disease  (2- 
5],  and  one  recent  report  suggests  that  social  support 
neasures  may  also  be  associated  with  cardiovascular 
disease  incidence  (6).  The  mechanisms  by  which 
social  relationships  affect  health  have  not  yet  been 
established  (7).  Existing  evidence  (1),  however,  sug¬ 
gests  that  these  associations  cannot  be  accoimted  for 
on  the  basis  of  established  risk  factors  or  health 
behaviors  alone.  Prolonged  or  exaggerated  auto¬ 
nomic  responses  associated  with  stress  have  been 
proposed  to  play  a  role  in  the  development  of  a 
number  of  cardiovascular  disease  processes  (8-10). 
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If  social  support  could  be  shown  to  modulate  cardio¬ 
vascular  reactivity  during  psychological  challenge, 
this  might  explain,  in  part,  its  association  with 
health  outcomes. 

We  have  previously  shown  that  the  presence  of  an 
affiliative  companion  is  associated  with  reductions 
in  cardiovascular  responses  to  psychological  chal¬ 
lenge  (11).  In  our  initial  investigation  of  this  topic, 
we  asked  female  subjects  to  attend  a  laboratory 
session  alone  or  accompanied  by  a  close  friend.  All 
subjects  were  exposed  to  a  Mental  Arithmetic  and  a 
Concept  Formation  task.  Subjects  in  the  accompa¬ 
nied  condition  showed  smaller  task-related  changes 
in  systolic  blood  pressure  and  heart  rate  during  the 
challenges  compared  with  imaccompanied  subjects, 
and  there  were  no  condition  differences  in  self- 
reported  emotional  response  during  task  exposure. 

Recent  laboratory  investigations  have  continued  to 
explore  this  “affiliation  effect”  under  a  variety  of 
experimental  conditions  (12-17).  In  each  of  these 
studies,  subjects  have  been  exposed  to  standardized 
cognitive  or  interpersonal  challenges,  with  or  with¬ 
out  an  affiliative  companion.  Two  of  these  studies 
have  substantially  replicated  the  findings  described 
above  (13, 14).  In  the  four  remaining  reports,  affilia¬ 
tion  has  not  been  consistently  associated  with  re¬ 
duced  stressor-related  cardiovascular  activity  (12. 
15-17).  Variations  in  experimental  procedures  may 
alter  the  strength  or  significance  of  the  “affiliation 
effect.”  The  existence  of  such  boundary  conditions 
for  this  phenomenon  in  the  laboratory  may  assist  us 
in  understanding  the  mechanisms  by  which  social 
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support  might  alter  cardiovascular  reactivity  during 
the  course  of  daily  living. 

One  means  by  which  the  social  context  may  mod¬ 
ify  psychophysiological  responses,  according  to 
Cacioppo  et  (18,  19),  is  through  altering  the 
perceived  potential  for  punitive  consequences  (e.g., 
withdrawal  of  social  approval)  during  ongoing  be¬ 
havior.  Aversive  social  contingencies,  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  may  alter  cardiovascular  responsiveness  in  the 
same  maimer  that  nonsocial  performance  incentives 
modify  cardiovascular  responses  to  psychological 
challenge  (20).  In  the  literature  reviewed  here,  one  of 
the  differences  between  studies  that  have  shown 
clear  affiliation  effects,  and  those  that  have  not,  may 
lie  in  the  salience  of  these  potentially  punitive 
consequences,  or  “social  threats,”  associated  with 
each. 

In  each  of  the  three  studies  that  report  response- 
reducing  effects  of  affiliation,  the  experimenter  em¬ 
phasized  the  social  contingencies  associated  with 
subject  performance.  In  our  initial  investigation  (11), 
for  example,  the  experimenter  provided  subjects 
with  standardized  prompts  during  the  task,  empha¬ 
sizing  performance  standards.  A  public  speaking 
task  was  used  by  Lepore  et  al.  (14)  to  promote 
cardiovascular  activation;  the  evaluative  dimension 
of  this  task  was  enhanced  by  requiring  subjects  to 
face  a  one-way  mirror  through  which  they  expected 
to  be  observed  and  recorded.  Gerin  et  al.  (13)  asked 
subjects  to  discuss  a  controversial  topic  (e.g.,  abor¬ 
tion)  with  two  confederates  who  adopted  an  oppos¬ 
ing  point  of  view;  they  described  the  social  context 
in  this  study  as  one  “in  which  the  subject  could  be 
challenged  and  attacked  (p.  326).” 

In  contrast,  the  studies  that  show  no  affiliation 
effects  involved  experimenter-subject  interactions 
that  appeared  to  be  less  punitive  in  nature.  Sheffield 
and  CotoU  (17)  examined  the  effects  of  partner 
presence  (Mend  or  stranger  vs.  alone)  on  cardiovas¬ 
cular  responses  to  two  cognitive  challenges  and 
found  no  significant  condition  effects.  There  was  no 
rrplicit  manipulation  of  social  threat  noted  in  this 
study.  Snydersmith  and  Cacioppo  (16)  showed  no 
significant  effects  of  friend  presence  on  heart  rate  or 
sl^  conductance  response  to  two  laboratory  tasks. 
In  this  study,  the  manipulation  was  explicitly  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  rather  than  to  enhance  the  obtni- 
siveness  of  the  experimenter.  Edens  et  al.  (12)  exam¬ 
ined  the  effects  of  Mend  and  stranger  presence  on 
cardiovascular  responses  to  two  laboratory  tasks. 
Although  the  experimental  instructions  for  one  of 
the  tasks  appeared  to  be  similar  to  those  used  in  our 
initial  investigation,  the  responses  to  the  task  were 
much  smaller,  even  in  the  unaccompanied  condi¬ 


tions.  a  fact  attributed  by  the  investigators  to  th- 
presence  of  a  more  informal  laboratory  social  c) 
mate. 

Differences  that  involved  the  social  threat  value  ol 
the  affiliative  partner  may  also  contribute  to  incon¬ 
sistent  findings  in  this  literature.  Three  recent  stud¬ 
ies  have  shown  enhanced  rather  than  reduced  task- 
related  autonomic  responses  in  the  presence  of  a 
partner  (14-16).  These  three  studies  differed  with 
respect  to  whether  the  enhanced  response  condition 
involved  a  Mend  or  stranger,  but  each  included  tu 
characteristics:  a)  in  each  case,  the  companion  wa- 
capable  of  observing  task  performance:  and  b)  the 
companion  provided  no  verbal  feedback  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  during  task  performance.  Studies  that  show 
reduced  cardiovascular  responsiveness  with  affilia¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  have  included  conditions 
designed  to  reduce  evaluation  potential  (11)  or  have 
instructed  companions  to  administer  explicit  facili- 
tative  verbal  feedback  (13.  14).  Performers  may  ap 
praise  observers  as  potential  sources  of  “threat”  iii 
novel  settings  until  benign  behavioral  intentions  can 
be  explicitly  established.  Reviews  of  the  social  facil¬ 
itation  literature,  for  example,  identify  the  unpre¬ 
dictability  and  the  evaluation  potential  of  observers 
as  sources  of  performance  disruption  during  labora¬ 
tory  tasks  (21,  22). 

This  analysis  of  the  boimdary  conditions  for  lab¬ 
oratory  models  of  social  support  provides  a  clue  as  t( 
some  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  affiliation  ma\ 
reduce  cardiovascular  reactivity.  “Social  threats”  are 
hypothesized  to  increase  cardiovascular  reactivity 
through  increasing  the  incentives  for  active  behav¬ 
ioral  responding  (behaviors  designed  to  avoid  or 
reduce  aversive  control).  “Socially  supportive"  in¬ 
teractions,  on  the  other  hand,  may  carry  information 
that  reduces  the  salience  of  concurrent  social  threat.*; 
it  may  be  through  this  mechanism  that  social  su] 
port  reduces  cardiovascular  reactivity.  The  presence 
of  a  nonevaluative  affiliative  partner,  according  to 
this  model,  may  have  an  ameliorative  effect  on 
psychophysiological  reactivity  only  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  high  social  threat.  The  present  laborator\ 
study  was  designed  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

In  a  2  X  2  factorial  design,  social  threat  (high  \  s 
low  experimenter  status  and  evaluation  potential 
and  social  support  (presence  vs.  absence  of  a  not 
evaluative  affiliative  partner)  were  manipulated  b»' 
fore  the  presentation  of  a  standardized  psychological 
challenge  in  the  laboratory.  As  in  our  initial  investi¬ 
gation,  we  expected  to  show  reductions  in  cardio¬ 
vascular  responsiveness  in  the  presence  of  a  noneva¬ 
luative  partner  during  the  stressor,  but  in  this  case. 
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•  filiation,  social  threat,  and  reactivity 

siich  effects  were  anticipated  only  under  conditions 
ot  high  social  threat. 

Four  additional  hypotheses  were  based  on  previ¬ 
ous  findings  with  this  laboratory  model.  First,  we 
previously  reported  some  evidence  that  the  effects  of 
affiliation  on  reducing  stress-related  cardiovascular 
responding  may  persist  in  the  same  setting  after  the 
.inpanion’s  departure  (11):  this  finding  was  further 
.•)lored  in  the  present  study.  Second,  previous 
studies  of  affiliation  and  reactivity  have  all  used 
tasks  that  require  verbal  output  or  social  interaction. 
The  use  of  a  nonverbal  task  that  involves  minimal 
motor  movement,  while  artificial,  allows  us  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  affiliation  may  simply  be 
associated  with  reduced  gross  motor  movement, 
which  allows  us  to  examine  more  subtle,  rudimen- 
t.iry  processes  that  may  account  for  these  effects. 

bird,  previous  results  suggest  that  self-reported 
emotional  response  to  challenge  are  not  significantly 
affected  by  affiliation,  although  directional  effects 
are  shown  in  some  studies  (13,  1.4).  Measures  of 
momentary  mood  and  cognitive  task  appraisal  ad¬ 
ministered  here  will  permit  us  to  examine  these 
effects  further.  Finally,  we  earlier  reported  that  the 
effects  of  affiliation  on  response  reduction  were 
modified  by  the  subjects’  prevailing  behavioral  style 
(11):  additional  exploratory  evidence  relevant  to  this 
issue  is  examined  here. 


companions  were  reimbursed  with  class  credit  or  payment  ($10  for 
each  subject  and  $5  for  each  companion  who  was  asked  to  appear). 

Data  from  six  subjects  were  dropped  after  collection  because  of 
technical  difficulties  with  task  administration  (N  =  1),  previous 
acquaintance  with  experimenter  [N  =  2).  inappropriate  task 
completion  (A/  =  1),  or  previously  unreported  medication  use 
(N  =  1).  Each  of  these  subjects  was  replaced  with  another  subject 
assigned  to  the  same  condition. 


Measures  of  Laboratory  Tasks 

Stroop  color-word  task.  This  is  a  modified  version  of  a  widely 
used  perceptual  interference  task.  On  each  trial,  subjects  were 
presented  with  a  color-word  displayed  on  a  video  monitor:  they 
were  instructed  to  identify  the  color  of  the  letter  display  (usuaJl) 
different  horn  that  of  the  written  colored  word)  by  using  a 
four-button  response  key.  A  recording  of  random  color  names  was 
presented  as  an  additional  distractor. 

Instructions  and  examples  were  administered  by  the  experi¬ 
menter.  Subjects  were  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  after 
instructions  (three  of  five  practice  trials  correct)  before  task 
presentation.  Task  difficulty  (speed  of  presentation)  was  adjusted 
commensurate  with  performance  to  ensure  that  the  task  was 
moderate! V  difficult  (about  65%  accuracy)  for  all  subjects.  The 
task  duration  was  6  minutes. 

Mental  arithmetic  task.  By  recorded  instruction,  subjects  were 
required  to  perform  serial  subtraction  by  17s  aloud,  from  each  of 
throe  four-digit  numbers:  a  new  four-digit  number  was  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  three  consecutive  1-minute  intervals.  The  task 
duration  was  3  minutes.  For  both  tasks,  subjects  were  told  to  work 
as  quickly  as  possible,  with  speed  and  accuracy  as  the  criteria  for 
evaluating  performance. 


METHODS 


Subjects 

The  subjecu  were  96  healthy  women  (age  range.  18-30  years; 
mean.  20)  recruited  by  poster  and  newspaper  advertisement  on 
campus  at  a  metropolitan  university  and  in  the  surrounding 
community  (84%  white.  12%  black,  and  4%  other  97%  students). 
Female  subjecu  were  used  to  maximize  the  similarity  with  our 
initial  study  design  (18).  Based  on  evidence  that  menstrual  phase 
may  alter  cardiovascular  reactivity,  equal  numbers  of  subjecu 
were  scheduled  during  the  luteal  and  follicular  phase  of  the  men¬ 
strual  cycle  within  each  condition,  as  assessed  by  self-report  (23). 

During  an  initial  phone  contact,  smokere  (N  =  53)  were 
excluded,  as  were  those  who  wore  receiving  medications  with 
autonomic  or  cardiovascular  effecu  (N  =  5)  and  those  with 
chronic  medical  conditions  (N  =  6).  Volunteeu  were  also  ex¬ 
cluded  if  they  reported  irregular  cycle  lengths  (N  -  83)  or  were 

receiving  oral  contraceptives  (N  =  145). 

Each  eligible  subject  was  asked  to  recruit  a  “close  friend  or  me 
same  sex.  someone  known  for  at  least  2  months  and  with  whom 
the  subject  felt  comfortable  sharing  personal  concerns.  Sub)ecu 
were  recontacted  several  days  after  the  iniUal  conuct  to  confirm 
that  me  companion  had  been  recruited;  at  tWs  tiine.  they  were 
invited  eimer  to  bring  the  recruited  friend  to  the  laboratory 
session  or  to  attend  alone,  depending  on  their  condiUon  assi^- 
ment  (see  later).  Subjecu  were  required  to  refrain  from  | 

alcohol  for  24  hours  and  from  eating,  exercise,  and 
hours  before  the  study.  At  the  end  of  me  study,  subjecu  and 


Measures  of  Cardiovascular  Activity 

Cardiovascular  activity  was  monitored  at  90-second  intervals 
throughout  the  session,  using  a  Dinamap  vital  signs  monitor  (model 
8100:  Critikon  (Johnson  &  Johnson).  Tampa.  FL).  This  device  pro¬ 
vides  estimates  of  mean  arterial  pressure  (not  reported  here),  systolic 
blood  pressure  (SBP).  diastolic  blood  pressure  PBP).  and  heart  rate 
(HR)  using  oscillometry. 


Me&suros  of  Mood,  Porsonality,  and  Friendship 
Patterns 

To  reduce  social  desirability  considerations,  subjects  in  all 
conditions  were  alone  during  completion  of  the  following  instni- 
ments. 

State-Trait  Personality  Inventory  iSTPl]  state  form.  Before  and 
after  each  of  the  psychological  challenges,  subjects  completed  the 
Sute  form  of  the'  STPI  (24).  which  assesses  levels  of  anger, 
anxiety,  and  curiosity  at  the  “current”  time  (pretask  version)  or 
“while  performing  the  task”  (23).  The  pretask  questionnaire  was 
administered  in  each  case  before  the  task  instructions,  and  the 
posttask  questionnaire  was  administered  immediately  after  task 

completion.  ,  .  ,  ^  . 

Cognitive  appraisal  scales.  Immediately  after  the  instnicuons 
for  each  challenge,  subjects  were  administered  an  experimental 
sU-item  scale  to  assess  their  cognitive  appraisal  of  the  upcoming 
task.  This  scale  included  three  four-point  Likert  items  that  as- 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 
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Data  prepared  by  the  DEFENSE  MANPOWER  DATA  CENTER 

1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  400 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 
Tel.  703-696-5823 

*  FEMALE  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  AGE 

*  FEMALE  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  RACE/ETHNIC  STATUS 

*  FEMALE  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  FAMILY  STATUS  AND 
SERVICE 

*  FEMALE  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  RANK 

*  FEMALE  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  LOCATION 

*  FEMALE  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  EDUCATION 
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0 
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APPENDIX  D 


Stress  and  Women’s  Health: 

Combat,  Deployment,  Contingency  Operations  and  Trauma 

CONSULTATIONS 


Date 

Titl0of  | 

2/15 

Dr.  Belenky 

Women  in  Combat 

1 

2/22 

Colonel  McCarthy 

Perspectives  of  a  Woman  Nurse  in  War 

■ 

3/2 

Dr.  Bray 

Substance  Abuse  in  the  Military 

3/6 

Dr.  Martin 

Sociological  Perspectives  of  Women  in  policing 

3/9 

Dr.  Ingraham 

Women  as  NCO’s 

3/15 

Dr.  Marlowe 

Women  in  the  Military  and  Unit  Cohesion 

3/21 

Dr.  Vogel 

Physical  Fitness  and  Training:  Strength  and  Gender  Differences 

3/24 

General  Foote 

Some  Unique  Aspects  of  Stress  Experienced  by  Women  in  the  Military 

3/28 

Captain  McCarthy 

Nursing  Experiences  in  Vietnam 

Dr.  Johnson 

Gender  Issues  and  Training 

IIIQQIIIIIIIIII^^ 

Colonel  Leitch 

Future  Role  of  Women  in  UK  Armed  Forces 

Captain  Mariner 

Gender  Integration  in  the  Armed  Forces 

4/11 

Ms.  Akers 

Women  and  Minority  Women  in  the  Navy 

4/12 

Dr.  Schlenger 

Trauma  and  Vietnam 

4/13 

Dr.  Wolfe 

PTSD  in  Women 

4/17 

Commander  Whitehead 

DACOWif  S:  Gender  Issues 

4/18 

Dr.  Fiedler 

Military  Induced  Stress  Responses  in  Women 

4/24 

Dr.  Thomas 

Cognitive  Measurements  in  Thermally  Stress&l  Environments 

4/25 

CSM  Rogers,  et  al 

Women  in  the  Military 

■ 

■ 

4/28 

Dr.  Depauw 

An  Historian’s  Perspective  of  Stress  in  Military  Women 

■ 

■ 

5/1 

General  Harris 

Women  in  the  Military 

■ 

■ 

6/29 

Dr.  Norris 

Disasters  and  Social  Support 

7/14 

Dr.  Berman 

The  Suicidal  Female 

7/19 

Dr.  Feuerstein 

Prevention  and  Management  of  Musculoskeletal  Disorders 

7/20 

Dr.  Steinglass 

Developmental  Approaches  to  Families  in  Stress 

8/4 

Dr.  Holloway 

Women  and  Disasters 

9/7 

Dr,  Ursano,  et  al 

Debrief 

9/20 

Dr.  Weisaeth 

Women  in  Disaster 

9/20 

Dr.  North 

Women  after  Disasters 

9/27 

Dr.  Mitchell 

Eating  Disorders 

■ 

9/27 

CDR  Holmes 

Eating  Disorders 

■ 

■ 

